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PREFAOE. 


eo Be 


As explained in the introductory chapter of this volume, it is not intended to be considered 
as a complete report in itself, but to afford much additional material for the study of Buddhist 
Cave Architecture which could not be comprised within the limits of the sccond part of the 
work on The Cuve Temples, published last year, and to supply a tolerably complete account 
of the inscriptions found on the walls of these Caves. Much of the materials here supplied 
consists of drawings of architectural details—principally from the Caves at Ajanta—which 
hardly require description. These drawings, with the woodcuts and autotype iilustrations, 
speak for themselves, and sliow what a field for artistic study is presented by such remains 


of ancient Indian art. 


It may be mentioned that the Buddhist Caves at Elura. and some minor groups have 
not been alluded to in this volume. For the latter, there is scarcely any additional informa- 
tion or illustration to present beyond what is supplied by the volume on The Cave Temples, 
or in previous Reports; and for the former, it seems preferable to treat of the Elur& Caves 
as a whole, and to describe the Caves—Buddhist, Brahmanical, and Jaina—found there, as 
a series complete in itself. Moreover, the number of inscriptions to be given m the next 
-yolume is so very much smaller that this arrangement will help to keep the volumes more 


nearly of the same size. 


It remains to express my thanks to friends who have spared no pains to render me every 
assistance. James Fergusson, Esq., D.C.L., has taken the greatest interest in the work, and 
has helped very largely by revising the proofs of several whole chapters, and supplying 
ant additions; Professor G. Bihler, C.I.E., has not only translated anew the 








many im DOr 





vi PREFACE. 


Nasik and Ajanta inscriptions, but has revised and corrected. the whole of the chapter on the 
inscriptions, while to him and E. Thomas, Esq., F.R.S., I am indebted for several sugges 
tions in the chapter on Palwography ; and to Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji is due the credit of 
having prepared the facsimiles of nearly all the inscriptions now published. 





The next volume will contain additional illustrations of the Elura Caves, and of the 
_ other groups of Brahmanical and Jaina Rock Temples. | 
JAS. BURGESS. 


Epinsvrah, 25¢h Oct. 1881. 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY OF WESTERN INDIA. 


THE BUDDHIST CAVE TEMPLES. 





INTRODUCTORY. 


NE of the principal objects sought to be attained by the publication last year of 
The Cave Temples of India‘ was to present to those interested in the study of 
Indian Archeology a general survey of all the known examples of rock-cut architecture 
in that country. As mentioned in that work, the number of these exceeds a thousand, 
and though by far the greater number of them are found in the Bombay Presidency 
and immediately adjoining districts, others exist, either singly or in groups, both in 
Bengal and Madras, but ander forms as various as the localities are distant from the typical 
examples of Western India. 

Another source of complexity arises from the caves being divided among the three 
principal religions which prevailed in India during the ages in which they were excavated. 
The oldest and most extensive series are those belonging to the Buddhist religion, whose 
votaries were the first, and for long the only, cave excavators. These were succeeded by the 
Brahmanical Caves, when that faith, in its turn, replaced the once dominant religion of the 
“‘ Mild Ascetic.” A smaller but hardly less interesting series of caves belongs to the Jains, 
who, at a later age, sought to rival the Brahmans in the magnificence of their rock-cut 
architecture. Their ages, too, are as various as either the localities in which they are found 
or the purposes to which they were dedicated. The oldest of all arc the simple cells excavated 
for Buddhist monks during the reign of Asoka (B.c. 263-225), or immediately after that date, 
in the granite rocks of Bihar ; and the series extends down tothe most modern Bauddha caves 
at Ajanta or Aurangabad, probably as late as 700 a.p. The Brahmanical Caves overlap these 
by a hundred or a hundred and fifty years, and may extend down to the tenth century, while 





1 The Cave Temples of India, by James Fergusson, DCL. F.RS., &c, and James Burgess, F.BG.S., 
M.RAS., &c. (printed and published by order of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in Council), Svo. 


London, 1880. 
A 
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the Jaina excavations, commencing about the same time as the Brahmanicai, were continued 
in the rock at Gwalior down to the middle of the fifteenth century. 

It was of course impossible within the limits of a single octavo volume, to which that 
work was necessarily restricted, to do more than point aut the geographical arrangement of 
the various groups, their chronological characteristics, and to describe, as succinctly as was 
compatible with clearness, their principal architectural features, and the most interesting 
peculiarities of each of the various groups of caves, wherever situated, leaving the more 
detailed examination of individual examples for other opportunities. 

Except in Mr. Fergusson’s work on the rock-cut temples of India, published in 1845,’ 
no such general survey of the whole subject had been previously attempted. The researches, — 
however, which gave rise to that publication were terminated in 1839, and since then new 
series of caves have heen discovered ; others that he was not able to visit personally, have 
been described ; inscriptions have been deciphered ; and, generally, such progress has been 
made, that a new edition of his work—which this one on the Cave Temples practically is— 
had become indispensable. Neither of these works, however, pretend to exhaust the subject, 
but the latter will probably be found to be a useful manual for those who desire to obtain a 
general idea of this interesting class of monuments, and will enable any one who in future 
wishes to attempt a monograph of any single cave, or group of excavations, to dispense 
with any description of the whole series, and at once to assign toit its proper position among 
the Cave Temples of India. It cannot, however, for a moment be understood to supersede 
the ‘necessity for more detailed descriptions of individual caves or of monographs of groups, 
which would occupy at least a dozen quarto volumes if carried out with the fulness which 
the interest of the subject seems to demand | 

The present volumes are intended as a commencement at least of such a series for the 
caves of Western India. In the first it is intended to amplify and extend the description of 
some of the more notable groups of Buddhist Caves, which do not seem to have been hitherto 
sufficiently described, to illustrate them with additional details and drawings selected from 
the materials accumulated by the Survey, and to apply to the dates such rectifications as 
have only become apparent since the work on The Cave Temples was sent to the press. In 
the next volume it is proposed to apply the same process to the Brahmanical Rock-cut 
Temples—especially to the KailAsa at Elura, the Jogesvari Cave, and generally—with the 
Bad&mi and other caves described in previous reports—to supplement the enforced brevity 
of the volume on The Cave Temples. 


Owing to the very limited space available in The Cave Temples, it was found impossible 
to do more than allude in the most cursory manner to the numerous inscriptions that are 
found everywhere, especially in the earlier Buddhist caves, or to translate any of them, 
execpt some of the very shortest. In the present volumes this deficiency will be supplied : for 
though it is only too true that the cave inscriptions yield few facts of much historical value, 
and such data as they contain can rarely be affiliated to any known era, still, in the total 
absence of contemporary written records, they are, except the architectural indications, 
almost the only guides we have to lead us to a knowledge of the dates of the caves and of 
the objects for which they were excavated. Many of these inscriptions, it is true, have been 








1 fUustratema of the Rock-Cut Temples of India; 18 plates in tinted lithography (fc we ee 
volume of text, plans, &. London: John Weale, 1845, cial 
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copied before, and various attempts made to translate them. The materials available were, 
however, generally only faulty eye-copies. During the progress of the present survey all, 
or very nearly all, have been recopied by impressions from the rock, so as to ensure their 
perfect accuracy in every respect, and the progress made during the last thirty or forty years 
in our knowledge of the Pali language, in which most of them are, written, renders the 
decipherment of them much more certain and satisfactory than has hitherto been the 
ease. These cave inscriptions’ are consequently intended to form a new and important 
feature in the present volumes, - ald 

As these volumes may be regarded as supplementary to that on The Cave Temples, it 
will be unnecessary to repeat the accounts there given of the different groups of caves, their 
localities, dimensions, &c. : in fact, most of the materials in this are additions to the illustra- 
tions there given, selected from the mass of materials collected by the Survey, and it: is 
assumed that the volume referred to is.in the reader's hands. In the ease, however, of 
some of the more numerous but less known groups, a more minute enumeration will be 
given than space permitted in the general account. 


CHAPTER L 
BHAJA. 


THE oldest cave probably in Western India~is the small vihara excavated at Bhaja in 
December 1879, and described in the Appendix to The Cave Temples. It possesses all the 
characteristics of the very early vihdras. It is small, as most of those at Junnar and the 
oldest at Ajanta, Kuda, Karddh, and Nasik are; it-has no pillars in the hall, and those of 
the verandah have been of the early square pattern with the corners chamfered off to near 
the bottom: the principal ornaments are the Dagoba, Chaitya-arch, and rail-pattern; the 
jambs of the doors sloped slightly outwards towards the floor; there are stone benches or 
beds in the cell, a stene bench along one side of the hall, and a stone seat in the verandah, 
and there is no shrine nor image of the Buddha. | | 
The general arrangements will be understood from the ground plan in the accompanying 
woodeut (No. 1). The hall is 16 feet deep by 16 feet 
7 inches wide on the floor, and about 10 feet 9 inches 
high, with a bench 21 inches broad along the left side, 
and has two cells in the right and two in the back 
wall, and a fifth in tne right en\ of the verandah. Three 
of these five cells have stone beds. In the portions of the 
wall not occupied by the doors of the cells are deep 
recesses, apparently intended either as seats or shelves 
on which to place articles, and each recess, like each eé Shi 
door, is surmounted by the Chaitya-arch. Outside the ™* gg irae papery tape at 
vihfra, to the left, is a group of three small cells, each 
with its stone bed. These have evidently been excavated after the vihara, apparel 
* A large number of these inscriptions have been recently printed by the Government of Bombay, under the 


title of “Inscriptions from the Cave Temples of Western India, by James Burgess, LL.D, and 
Indr&ji Pandit.” . 
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additional sleeping accommodation, and were entered, not directly from the hall, but by 
a separate door to tlre front. 

All the sculpture about this cave is of that character which we find only in the 
earliest Bauddha works. The ddgoba is used ornamentally only, on the upper frieze of 
the back and end walls of the verandah, and is of the early simple type, without any 
abacus over the capital, but surmounted by an umbrella, and the dome surrounded by a 
festoon of flowers, while, in at least two cases, a garland of them hangs from the top over the 
front of it. Between these dagobas are Caryatid figures upholding the cornice above, which 
consists of four plain members, each about 24 inches deep and projecting each about the 
same amount over the member below it. The lower of these has projections at short 
intervals representing the ends of a framework in a wooden house, from which this style 
of cornice has been literally copied. The Caryatids are male figures with a dhoti tied 
round the waist, heavy necklaces and bracelets, and large turbans. They stand in the 
recess, wliich is from 16 to 19 inches deép, incline slightly forwards, and in a few cases 
seem to have carried some ornament over their heads, which however is now damaged. 
It may have been the peculiar triséla or trident head so common as a Buddhist symbol, 
though in one case at least it more resembles a grinning face. ; 

On the front wall are three dwirap4las very elaborately decked. The one between 
the two doors that enter the hall has, unfortunately, been much damaged. The upper — 
portion of the wall was very thin and much cracked, and when the earth was excavated, 
it might easily have been pushed over, while large pieces on each side had dropped out, 
carrying away the arms of the figure.’ 

He wears an elaborately twisted bulky turban, and very heavy earrings consisting 
of four or five rings passed through a slit in the extended lobe of the ear, and to each 
earring are attached beads or pearls. He has a broad jewelled band about the throat, and 
another of a different pattern hangs on his breast, while a narrow ornamented belt or 
sash passes over the left shoulder and right side, probably to support the very broad 
sheath of a short sword, of which he holds the hilt in his hand. With the left hand he 
had held two spears, of which only the lower ends of the shafts are left. They probably 
had broad barbed points like those in the ands of the figure to the left of the second 
door. The feet are bare, but round the waist is tied an ample muslin dhoti which hangs 
in large loose folds around him. 

On the right of the principal door is a stone seat, hewn out in full relief with 
moulded feet in front and against the wall, their projection up through the seat-board 
being also rendered in the stone. The edge of the seat is carved with a winding flower 
pattern and blossoms in the bays. 

Over this is another dw4rapila very similarly dressed, his left hand on the. hilt 
of the short broad knife or sword which he carries on that side, a bow in his right 
hand and a quiver on his back appearing over his left shoulder. He has heavy bracelets 
consisting of about five coils round the wrist, which on the right arm at least have been 
carved in some minute pattern. On the upper arm is a double coil to which are attached 
leaves or plates projecting upwards, and apparently of some precious metal graved or set 
with jewels. Owing to the seat in front, this figure is shorter than the other two. 








1 See Care Temples, pl. xevii. 
* The wall was so rotted, that part of it fell soon after cxeavation, but it has been repaired, and a stone and 
lime one built behind to preserve it. = set a ng : = 
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The third figure, to the left.of the second door, or at the extreme left of the back 
wall of the verandah, is even more richly dressed than the other two; his head-dress 
is larger and more complicated, his bracelets and armlets are also larger, and have been 
finished with all the minuteness of carving that the stone would allow of ; from the third of 
his ample necklaces hangs a pendant in the shape of an oblong jewel in a setting ; he 
grasps the handle of his knife with his right hand, and with the left two spears, while two 
objects like bags hang from a knot on his girdle.’ . 

The head-dresses of these and of all the other larger figures of this cave not only differ 
from all the sculptures in late caves, such as those of Ajant& and Elurd, of from the fifth to 
the seventh century, but even from the much older ones of KArlé, Nasik, the paintings in 
Cave X. at Ajant4, and the sculptures of Amaravati, and apparently belong to un earlier age. 

The winged horse in the small sculpture in the left end of the verandah may be com- 
pared with those on the capitals in the Pitalkhor&’ vih4ra,?—also one of the very early caves. 
Such winged figures are exceedingly rare in Bauddha sculptures, and belong only to the 
earliest period. | 

The sphinx-like figures on the capitals of the pillar and pilaster in the recess at the 
left end of the verandah are 7 
also peculiar, and appear more 
archaic than those in Cave 
VIII. at Nasik,* though re- 
lated to them and to other 
similar . figures found at 
Nasik. -These sphinx figures 
over the capitals, as shown 
in the annexed woodcuts 
(Nos. 2 and 3), have the 
bodies of bullocks with male 
and female busts. Their 
headdresses are very elabo- 
rate, with heavy earrings and 
armlets and jewelled neck- 
laces ; the females have also a 
beaded girdle. On the capital» 
of the pillar a third bead ap- 4 
: ee pears from behind the body of ~~~ — a 
= ah ooh or ofEsrly the front figure. The capitals * ion ae a" 

| themselves have a close re- 
semblance to those of Pitalkhora ;* and, as remarked by Mr. Fergusson, the whole pillar bears 
a marked family likeness to those represented on a portion of a gate-pillar at Buddha Gaya’ 

Curiously enough, too, on that fragment we also meet with the nearest approach to 

the style of the male head-dresses in the sculptures in this cave; and still further, as 
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Y For these figures see Cave Trneplex, pl. xevi. fig. 5, and pls. xevii. and xcvill. 

2 Cuve Temples, pl. xevi. fig, 4, and pl. xvi. Also the herses and stags on the coping of the Buddha 
Gaya railing. Cunningham’s Reporte, vol. iii, pl xxviii; Bharhut, pl xxxvil. fig. 3. 

3 Care Temples, pl. xxiii. fig. 5. 

4 Care Temples, pl. xvi. figs. 1, 5, 6. 

8 Figured in Rajendraléla Mitra’s Buddha Gayd, pl. 1, and Cunningham's Reports, vol, iii. pl. xxvit. fig. | 
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usson too has noticed the principal figure in the sculpture here (pl. vi. fig. 1), 
like Strya and his two wives on the Gay4 sculpture, is a male, 
seated between two women royally dressed, in a chariot drawn by 
four plumed horses, who are trampling down R&kshasas. Who 
these are, or the accompanying pair of horsemen, it is not easy to 
A say. Mr. Fergusson also pointed out the resemblance of this sculp- 
} ture to the carving on the brass lota represented in the accompany- 
ing woodcuts (Nos. 4 and 5), found in 1857, near Gundl&é in Kal4, 
and now in the Kensington Museum.’ It has no Rakshasas, but 
introduces three Bacchantes dancing and playing in front of the 
chariot, and two horsemen behind, carrying spears, and both with 
stirrups. Two horsemen also attend the chariot in the cave sculpture. 


Mr. Fe ergu 





No, 4—Anéient Brass Lota from 
Lahaul. 





No. 5.—Engraving on the Ancient Brass Lota, 


Behind the horsemen on the lot& is an elephant with some person of note and his 
attendant on it,—and on the right side of-the-cell-door in the same end of the verandah 
is another sculpture, the principal figure on.which.is seated on an elephant that carries 
aloft in its trunk a whole tree, wrenched up apparently by the roots. His attendant, seated 
behind, appears to carry two spears and a pennant, the head of the staff of which bears 
the Bauddha trisdla. The ropes of the housings have been carved in a way to indicate 
that they are of richer sort than usual, and the saddle-cloth is embroidered with figures of 
birds, &c. The turban, earrings, necklace, and garland of the chief figure here, like the 
dresses and ornaments of all the others in these sculptures, combiue to indicate a period of 
great wealth and luxury when the display of riches was considered a mark of greatness. 

The large number of small figures about the feet and in front of the elephant are 
not easily explained. Two Bo or Bodhi trees appear, one with a chhatri on the upper part 
of its foliage; the other with three people among the foliage, and others beside it or flying 
above ; while in front is a man with turban and a long garland hanging from his neck, very 
like the rider on the elephant, seated on a bhadrdsana or cane seat, with a chhatriheld over 
his head, and waited on by two females, one with a chdmara, the other with a vessel in each 
hand—one of them shaped likes kettle ; below, or in front of him, are three females dancing 
and playing, one on the same harp-shaped instrument as the second figure on the Lahaul 
lotd above noticed. To the right of these is the other Bodhi tree, and to the right of it, 
below the ‘elephant, are two figures—a Kinnari or female with a horse's head’ apparently 
striking at the shoulder or neck of a, man who has a short sword 3 in his right hand : below, 
| behind, and beyond these are figures of monsters. - 

1 Jour. R. A. Soe., N.S., vol. ¥. (1871), pp. 367 £ These two woodcuts are from Dr. Birdwood 
Arts of India, p. 154, and have been kindly lent by the author and Sir P. Cunlifle Owen, 


2 A similar figure appears on one of the —_ of the Buddhist rail at Bud 
Archeol. Surv. of India, vol. 1. a x. 
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BHAJA. 


The only other sculptures that have to be noticed here are the two figures in projecting 
panels over the bench on the left side of the hall. Each has a spear in his right hand, but 
the one has the rich armiects, earrings, necklaces, short and broad sword, and abundant 
headdress of the dw4rapilas outside (see pl. vi. fig. 2, 3), and the other has no ornaments 
whatever, and is more scantily clad. In later times, it is curious to note, when Bodhisattvas 
were represented as dwfrapilas, the one was also veacle 
richly clad, and the other without ornaments, or nearly so.’ 

Nearest to this small vihara is the group of Dagobas 
that form a peculiar feature of the Bhaja caves. They are 
fourteen in number, of which nine stand in an irregular 
line on a ledge of rock formed in cutting them out. The 
‘smallest of these nine are at the south-west end nearest to 
the small vihdra,? and are evidently the earliest. The 
capitals of several of them are broken off, but most of them 
have had nothing more than the representation of a box 
earved on the sides with the rail pattern, like the digobain « ae: 
the Chaitya. Behind the seventh and eighth, other five are No. 6.—Capital of a Digoba at Bhaja, 
carved out under the rock, and of these—the two in front, from a Photograpt. 
have also only the square box-shaped capital. The ninth in the front row and the three 
behind the others under the rock have an abacus over the box supporting a small ‘frieze ; 
the latter have also chhatris, or umbrellas, cut.in the rock over them, of which the staves 
have been of wood. The handsome capital of the ninth one outside is represented in 
the aecompanying woodcut (No. 6). It is-3 feet 8 inches high and very elaborately carved. 

On five, if not more, of them ; 
there have been short inscrip- 
tions* recording that’ they are 
stipas of reverend Theras or 
Sthaviras— Buddhist abbots or 
high priests. 

The oldest inscription found 
at this place, however, 1s over a 
cell-door on the right side of the’ 
vibara numbered XVII. in the 
plan. The upper line is unfortu- 
nately damaged, but sutticient is 
left to enable us to read it with 
tolerable certainty. The letters 
of this inscription are of so early 
a a form that we can ders 'f err 
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The Chaitya cave here nas 
been 80 fully described 1n The _ No, 7.—Front of the Cave st Bhaja. from a irae: ‘ 








1 Reports, vol. j ik p. 46. S ' 2 See Cave Temples, pl. ix. 
3 Sce the transcripts and translations in the last chapter of this v olurme. 
4 From Fergusson’s Jrd. and East. Archit., p. 111, also Cave Temples, p. 30. 
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Cave Temples (p. 223 f), that nothing need be added here except to refer to the 
accompanying woodcut of the facade (No. 7) for the purpose of comparison with that of 
Kondane, represented in the frontispiece. Plate vi. fig. 4 is a cross section of the, Chaitya, 
showing the slant of the pillars in the aisles. 

The upper-storeyed vihara (No. IX.), to the left of the Chaitya, has been very much 
ruined, but a capital was found lying below, which must have 
belonged to one of the pillars of its verandah, and as it helps 
to indicate the style of the architecture—allied to that of 


= =a 





aay =< oN = several of the Nasik caves—it is represented in woodcut 
ce No. 8. 

0 a as Besides the archaic character of the architecture and 

ar Caren “7 —_ sculpture in the Bhaja Caves, the stone benches or beds in 


almost all the cells of the vihdras is a very distinct indication 
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| LS = | of their early origin. The arches over the fronts of the cells, 
No. 8.—Cupital of = Pillar at Bhaja, too, in Caves VI., X., and XIII., similar to those in Cave 
XIV. at Nasik and Cave XII. at Ajanta, are corroborative of this. 


CHAPTER II. 
KONDAN E. 


THE general characteristics of the Kondané Caves have already been described in sufficient 
detailin The Cave Temples of India,’ but'as’the Chaitya Cave there is one of the very 
earliest of its class, it seems to merit further description and illustration. Like Cave X. at 
Ajanta, and the Pitalkhora and Bh4ja Chaitya caves, it has no front screen left in the rock : 
in these four examples only were the screens wholly of wood. At Bedsd, Karlé, Nasik, and 
indeea ail subsequent examples, this wooden front was replaced by one cut in the rock, and 
might consequently, even were there no other evidence, be safely assumed to belong to a 
subsequent period. 

This Chaitya is further interesting, inasmuch as its facade—represented in the woodcut 
which forms the frontispiece to the present. volume—is even a more literal reproduction 
of the wooden forms from which it was copied than that at Bhaji, which has of late 
been considered the most primitive of those known in the west, in this respect equals 
the Lomaga Rishi facade? among the Bihar caves, which, there is reason to believe, was 
executed during the reign of the great Asoka. Nothing could be more literal than the 
copying of the overhanging forms of the constructive parts of thig facade, which show no 
trace of stone construction in any part, and which it would, indeed, be hardly possible to 
construct in masonry. 

Every feature is essentially wooden in its form and derivation, and accords perfectly 
with the fragments of real wooden construction which still remain. Of this, however, 
unfortunately very little is now left. The wooden ribs that once adorned the interior of 
the roof have all disay peared, apparently in quite recent times, and of the open-work screen 














» Cave Temples, pp. 220-223; pl. vii. fig. 2, and pl. viii 
—* Hist. of Ind. and East, Arch., woodeut, p. 109; Care Templex, p. 39. 
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that ornamented the upper part of the great opening of the cave only a few pieces now 
remain in situ. These, however, are quite sufficient, when compared with the more complete 
examples at Karlé and elsewhere, to render a restoration architecturally easy from them 
alone, even if we had not on the facade itself numerous repetitions of it, in the rock, on thie 
heads of ornamental niches, and in various parts of the composition. 

Besides these, the ornamentation of the fagade consists of various string-courses and 
panels of the ordinary Buddhist rail pattern, and various constructive projections of very 
wooden form, with the brackets which simulate their supports. On the whole, in so far as 
the wood-work is concerned, it seems a more effective design than that of the Chaitya at 
Bhaja, and there is quite as little figure sculpture here as in that example. All the sculpture 
that is integral to the design is found in four panels on each side of the springing of the 
great arch, divided by compartments fitted with lattice-work. The two central compart- 
ments on each side contain each two figures, a male and female; the extreme oues on each 
side contain a single male; and vie compartments next to the arch, three figures,—a man 
with a bow between two women.’ In these the figures are but rudely cut; the head-dresses 
are of the same style as those on the facade of Karlé 
and in the earliest caves. They do not appear to 
_ represent historical characters, and their only interest 
consists in their being apparently the prototypes: of 
the groups of male and female figures we also find 
on the fagades of the Hinaydna Chaityas at Kanheri 
and Karlé and in Cave VI. at Kuda. Below these,— 
on the spectatar’s left,—is the head of a single figure, 
represented in the accompanying woodcut. Doubtless 
it represented the excavator of the Chaitya, and is 
the earliest édlika, or portrait statue, of which we 
have any remains; but unfortunately it has been 
entirely defaced. The elaborate and unique style 
of the head-dress—almost all that is now left of it 
—sufficiently indicates the care which the artist =i" 
had bestowed upon it. The inscription to the right = E= 
of: the head, though short and of no _ historical 3 op | ae Bos 
value, is important as bearing out palmographi- ©)". 
cally the early age which is assigned from its style owe ae 
to this cave. It is in the Maurya character, of No. 9.—Detaced Statue at Kondane 
about the second century B.c., and reads,— 
and is translated, ‘‘ Made by Balaka, the pupil of Kanha (o7 Krishna)” 

Of Baluka and his master Krishna, of course, we know nothing. The name of 
Krishna could hardly have been unusual at that early date, for we have a Krishna among 
the very of the Andhra dynasty, whom we have supposed to be contemporary with 
the earlicr Sungas,* and, therefore, also to belong to the second century B.c. 





1 The compartment next the arch on the right-hand side is broken away. 
2 Cave Temples, pp. 26 and 275 n 
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It is :probable a similar figure (possibly a female) existed in a corresponding position 
on the right-hand side of the entrance, but the rock having rotted away from the action of 
the water there, all trace of it, if it ever existed, has disappeared. 

' Taken as a whole, this facade at Kondané is one of the most complete and best-balanced 
designs, as well as the most interesting of those attached to these early Chaityas. Cave 
No. X at Ajanti has no carving outside the great arch. Here, as at Bhaja, all the 
ornaments above the entrance screen are copied in stone, and in the subsequent Chaityas, 
such'as No. IX. at Ajant4 and those of Beds&, Karlé, and Nasik, the whole of the fagades, . 
including the entrance screen, are cut in the rock, though still retaining all the carpentry 
forms derived from the origina] wooden construction, and may consequently be regarded 
as mere wooden examples. | | 

Internally this temple is a little longer and higher than that at Bh4ja, but of the same 
width—this being 664 feet long, 26 feet 8 inches wide, and 28 feet 5inches high. The slope 
of the pillars and side walls of the aisles is decided, the pillars inclining inwards as much 
as 5 inches in a height of 11 feet, and the walls nearly as much in 84 feet, and from the 
close resemblance in style the two caves must belong to very nearly the same age. 

The one feature that seems to indicate a slight difference of date is that the facade 
at Bhiji had apparently wooden ornaments attached to the horse-shoe fronton that 
surrounds the great window, and that at Kondané had not, and no subsequent Chaitya 
seems to have been so ornamented in wood. This one fact may seem to indicate that Bhaja 
may be the older of the two, though the difference is so slight that they may be considered 
as contemporary or very nearlyso. Be this as it may, these two are the finest among the four 
that are the very oldest specimens of Chaitya Cave Architecture in the west of India, and 
cousequently worthy of any amount of attention that is likely to be bestowed upon them. 


Cave at AMBIVALE. 


The Ambivalé cave is about half a mile from the village of Ambivalé near Jambrug, 
north from Karjat, under the hill fort of Kotaleadh and to the east of it, and thus not 
far from Kondane. Its age is uncertain, but it is considerably later than the last, and most 
probably belongs to about the first century of the Christian era. It may be noticed at this 
place, however, from its geographical position, and because it-is not in any way very 
closely connected with any other caves, It is cut in a long low hill forming the concave 
side of a curve in the bank of the river. The cave overlooks the river, veing about 20 feet 
above it,—the sloping rock leading up to it from the water. It consists of a large square hall, 
about 42 fect by 89 fect, and 10 fect high, having four cells off each of three sides—twelve 
cells in all. Around these same three sides runs a low bench similar to that in Cave 
XXXV. at Kanheri. Two doorways, a central and a side one to the right, lead into it from 
a verandah, 31 feet long by about 5 feet 10 inches deep, the eaves of which are supported 
by 3 feet 9 inches of the return of the wall at either end, and by four pillars. - Between 
each pair of pillars (except the central pair, where the entrance is) and the end pillars and 
pilasters is a low seat, with a parapet wall Tunning along the outer side and forming 
a back to the seat. The outside of the parapet wall was ornamented with festoons 
and rosettes, in the same style as Cave II. at Nasik—which in all its arrangements the 
most resembles this one—but they are so damaged that but little now remains. (See 
plan, pl. vii, fig. 4.) 
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The pillars are of the same pattern as those of NAsik—pot capitals with the flat tiles 
surmounting them, but roughly finished. The shafts, springing from the seats, have no 
bases. The central pair of pillars have octagonal shafts, the remaining two are sixteen-sided 
(fg. 5). 

The doorways have had modern carved doors inserted at a late date, and within, in 
six of the back cells, are some built basements with carved figures on them. The cave has 
thus been converted into a Brahmanical temple. A Jogi, recently dead, long occupied it, 
the consequence being that the surface of the rock in the hall and verandah has been 
thoroughly coated with soot. 

On the second pillar of the verandah, on the left of the entrance, is a short Pali inscription 
in one vertical line, but much abraded and illegible." 


CHAPTER IIL. 


PITALKHORA CAVES. 


Tue quadrantal roof of the verandah in the small vihdra at Bhaja* shows that such roots 
were not uncommon, and the arched cells at.Pitalkhora® are also strictly in accordance with 
the atyle of the age; nay, if we look at the fagade of one of these Pitalkhord cells (see 
pl. vii. fig. 1), we observe that the arches-are not placed symmetrically over the doors, but 
: extend ‘from side to side between the capitals of the pilasters, and are intended to represent 
the extension, beyond or through the front wall, of the arched roof within. On comparing 
the section given in fig. 2 of one of these cells with the fagades in fig. 1, it will he 
remarked that the arch in the latter is smaller than in the former, but this was necessitated 
here by the pilasters between the fronts being much thicker than the walls of the cells, and 
the intention is none the less evident that the outer arch was meant to correspond to that 
of the roof of the cell within. This is only another example, interesting because of its carly 
date, of what we find continued into later works, namely, the distinct copying in these early 
monolithic works, never of stone buildings, but of constructions of wood. The “rail 
ornament” or védikd, which covers so much of the facades at Kondane, Bhaja, Bedsa, 
and Karlé, too, is evidently the representation of a framing of wood, which probably was 
that in vogue in the construction of the walls of the better class of houses in the third and 
previous centuries B.C. 

On two of the pillars of the Pitalkhora Chaitya are short inscriptions (Nos. 1 and. 2) 
in the pure Maurya or Asoka characters: they record the gifts of these pillars by two 
natives of Patithdna,* the modern Paithan, which, as we learn from Ptolemy and the 
author of the Periplus of the Zrythrean Sea,’ was a great commercial entrepot in the 
beginning of our era. 





1 There are also sume remains of letters on cach of the central pair of pillars, but indistinct, 
2 See Cave Temples, pl. xcvii. figs. 2, 3. 

3 See Cave Temples, pp. 242-246, and plates xv., xvi. and xvii, figs. 1-3. 

#’Sce Inscriptions in the last chapter of this volume. 

* Ptolem. Geoy., vii. i. 32; Perip. Mur. Erthyr., § 51; and conf. Report, vol. iii. p. 54. 
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In the: vihara, over the cell doors there are also five inscriptions (Nos. 3 to 7), two 
of them much mutilated, but all evidently recording gifts by Magila or Mrigila, a raja’s 
physician, whose mother was of the Vachha or VAtsa family, and of his daughter Datt& and 
son Dattaka, who each contribute a cell in the vihdra. 

In the remarks on the figure sculptures in the small ancient vihdra at Bhaja (ante, 

eee . p. 5), reference has been made to the somewhat 
similar figures in this vihara. At the left end 
of the back wall-are a pair of winged sphinxes,’ 
represented in the woodcut No. 10, along with 
half of the arch over the door and window 
of the cell. The one whose body is behind 
jis presents the teeth, as is usually done in the 
A~eex pictures of Yakshds or RAkshasis in Caves XVI. 
and XVII. at Ajanta. The other has an ordinary 
human face, and the wing, like those on all 
the other figures m this cave, is not repre- 
sented as a natural member of the body, but 
as an artificial addition. @he figures filling the interspaces of the lattice-work in the 
arch should be noticed, and may be compared with the similar device in the arch over 
the Chaitya cave door at Nasik.’ | 





No. 10.—Winged Sphinxes, &e., at Pitalkhora. 


| CHAPTER® IV. 
CAVES OF KUDA AND THE SOUTH KONKAN. 


A Few additional details may be here given respecting the Kud& caves,’ 45 miles south 
of Bombay, though owing to their very plain character little will suffice. They are more 
interesting from their inscriptions than their architecture. These inscriptions, including all 
fragments, amount to about thirty, and the majority of them, being those of the excavators 
of the caves, are in P&li—the language used in their inscriptions by the Hinay&na or 
earlier and purer Bauddha sect. They indicate that the caves are largely due to a family, 
apparently of local chiefs, named MahAbhojas, and their official servants. But they yield 
no date or point of contact with any known dynasty. The alphabet of most of the inscrip- 
tions, however, is of so early a type as to justify our placing them early in the list of 
excavations. | 

Beginning with the lowest: Cave 1. is a flat-roofed hall about 22 fect square, with a 
digoba in a cell at the back, separated from the hall by an antechamber the width of the 
hall, and about 7 feet 3 inches deep, divided from the hall by a low bench, on which stand 
two octagonal pillars (see pl, viii, fig: 1). The front of the verandah is destroyed, but it was 








‘ Z Six other pairs of figures over the pilasters between the fronts of the cells are represented in Cave Temples. 
* Cave Temples, pl. xxv. . 
* Cave Temples, pp. 204-209. PI. v. fig. 1; ph vii. fig. 1 
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supported by two plain octagonal pillars and square pilasters with the sunk semicircles above 
and below a neck—a common ornament in the earlier Kanheri and other caves (pl. viii, 
fig.6). In the left end of this verandah is a cell with a bench or bed, and over the door of 
it, close to the roof, an inscription in two lines (No. 1)’ begins, and is continued along the 
back wall to the door. 

Cave II. adjoins No, I.: the front room has a door and a large window, and there is a 
recessed stone bench or bed at the left end of it, and behind, to the right, is a sleeping cell 
with a stone bed in it. Cave III. is close to the last, and has a fragment of an inscription 
(No. 2) on the left-hand side wall, but all has peeled off except only the ends of two lines. 

About four yards to the right, aud at about 10 feet higher level, is CaveIV. It has a court 
in front with a bench on each side. The steps up to the verandah are broken. The verandah 
has two plain octagonal pillars with square bases, and square pilasters with similar ornament to 
that referred to in Cave I. A thin low parapet, with the rail pattern (fig. 8) outside, counects 
each pillar with its corresponding pilaster. In the back wall of the verandah a large central 
door leads into the hall, 344 feet by 334, which is also lighted by a window on each side of 
the door. A stone bench runs round the three inner walls. In the back wall are three 
recesses roughly cut, as if it had been intended to complete this on the plau of some of the 
others, such as No. I. or VI. (see plan, plate viii, fig. 2). 

Cave V. adjoins close by. In the left of the court of it is a recess over a tank of sii 
water. Above the level, and to the right hand of this recess, is an inscription (No. 3). The 
svastika (LF) is formed at the end of the inscription. On the opposite or right-hand wall 
is another (No. 4), also much weatherworn, so. that’ fragments only of a few letters in five 
lines are left, Still another inscription (No. 5) connected with this cave is in the left end 
of the verandah. It records the gift of a cistern by a nun, the niece of a Thera or senior 
priest, with her two disciples. 

Cave VI. adjoins close to the last. A plan of it and detailed description is given in 
The Cave Temples. As stated there, the only sculptures that appear to be coeval with the 
cave, or nearly so, are those on the rail that separates the hall from the antechamber behind, 
the left half of which is represented on pl. viii, fig. 9,* and the figures (Sai/arépa) in recesses 
on the back wall at the corner (fig. 7). The opinion expressed in The Cave Temples as to 
the early character of these sculptures has since been distinctly confirmed by the translation 
of the inscription (No. 6) i in the left end of the verandah. 

That inscription gives us a peep into the Bauddha social and religious life of perhaps a 
century before the Christian era: SkandapAlita is MabAbhoja or local chief in the South 
Konkan,-and in his service is a family, the sons of Sulasadatta—Sivabbiti, who is lekhak 
or writer, perhaps accountant, his next younger brother Sivagarman, and four of his sous. 
They all bear names such as would only be found among the Saiva sect, indicating that 
though they (or their uncestors) may have been converts to Buddhism, they did not, as laics, 
feel bound to oe a all connection with the popular beliefs. One of them bears’ tne name 
ot Sarpila, from sarpa, “a snake,” and probably pointing to serpent-worship,” which, however, 
was not inconsistent with his being a Saiva, Sivabhdti constructs Cave L-for the use of 
the Bauddha monks, and perhaps also the Bhikshugriha Cave III. His brother Sivasarman, 
emulating the religious eunificence of his older brother, sets about the construction of Cave 








_ 1 The translations of these feotsbelicne wil tac Sowa dn the: lant chapter of this volume, section 4. 
2 The other half was given in Cave Temples, pl. vii. fig. 1. 
3 One of the Rudras or terrific forms of Siva is also called Sarpa. 
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¥1.; and his wife and sons join him, and share the expense and the religious merit The 
prominence of the names of mothers and wives indicates that in ancient India women 
enjoyed a much more public and honoured place than they have done for centuries past ; and 
this is in perfect aceordance with the allusions to them in early Sanskrit and Pali literature. 
Here the MahAbhoja’s mother’s namg, Vijaya, probably of the Sadakara or Sadagaira family, 
is chronicled. Sivagarman’s wife is also called Vijaya, and she, with their sons, undertake 
the sculptured work—the two pairs of figures on the back wall, and the front portions of two 
elephants at the ends of the facade—for these alone are coeval with the cave.’ But this is 
not all: a share of the work is allotted vo his four daughters, apparently daughtets-in-law— 
for it seems more likely that they should be here called by the names of their respective 
husbands, than that he should have just four daughters called by feminine names corre- 
sponding to those of his four sons.” These women bear the expense of two plain octagonal 
pillars in the back of the hall, and other two in the verandah, with perhaps also the two 
pilasters. The family thus share among them the expense of a Bauddha chapel, plain indeed, 
but commodious, and one of the largest at this place; and though destined to last for at 
least two thousand years, there is no prayer attached to their inscription, or indeed to any 
of the earlier ones here, that the “merit of it may be for the attainment of supreme 
knowledge by parents and sentient beings.” This idea, so frequently repeated in later 
donative inscriptions, seems to have been then unknown. 

But other inscriptions in this cave, in a much later character and in the Sanskrit 
language, explain to us the origin of the other sculptures. These inscriptions being in 
Sanskrsit is sufficient proof that they were carved by members of the Mahdyana sect, and are 
contemporary with the sculptures which belong to their mythology. On the front wall of the 
cave, at the left end and just behind the elephant, is'a figure of Buddha, in low relief, 18 inches 
high, seated with his feet on a lotus over.a wheel with three deer on each side, and upheld by 
Naga figures, with other figures behind them. Beneath this and to the left is a fragment of 
a Sanskrit inscription, which has been but faintly cut, and is so decayed as to be illegible, 
_ except that it records a deyudhasimari or meritorious gift—probably of this sculpture.* On 
the left-end pilaster of the verandah has been carved a figure of Buddha, seated cross- 
legged, 13 inches high, with attendant chaari-bearers, that on the left being AvalékitéSvara. 
Above is an arch, with Gandharvas on each side. The throne is a high seat with four legs, 
between which is a Jotus, with a deer on each side of the stem. The legs of the throne 
stand on the semicircular ornament at the base of the pilaster, and inside this semicircle is a 
Sanskrit inscription (No. 7) stating that it was the donation of a female laic, and concluding 
with the prayer—so common in later inscriptions of this class—that the merit of it may be 
eonducive to the attainment of the supreme knowledge by her parents, and, after them, by 
the whole sentient world. 
were ve Ae ne aoe in, oe ? = end, near ‘the top, are two Buddhas, each about 8 
lower Hatin ssi sr ee ‘i repre ye = shea - riaarad nonne eoee 
his‘Yect on a lotus ie anotha, Dodane ne ee one nsane oF lion-throne, ‘with 
ee ovus, 18 another Buddha, 13 inches high, attended by two chauri-bearers, one 
of them being Avaidkitéswara, holding a lotus stalk as usual, and each standing-on a lotus 








Thus Sulasadatta’s wife would be Sulasa ABER itera ohio Naar Sdn ee eh 
Sarpila’s, Sarpa. Sivapalita's, Sivapalita; Siv ‘3, Sivadatt&; and 
* See Cave-Temple Fnacriptions, No. 6, p. 8, 
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flower. Overhead is a triple tiara, supported by two Vidyddharas, with a makara torana 
above ; and over it, four more Vidyddharas carrying garlands. Below, on each side of the 
lotus stalk, is a deer couched, with a man kneeling behind it and presenting some offering, 
and his wife at his back with joined hands, Below these are some other carvings, and in 
the semicircular ornament at the bottom is a Sanskrit inscription (No. 8) in three lines, 
faintly cut, and the right portion of it broken away. It appears to have borne the same 
donative formula.as the last, only that the donor is a “ Sakya Bhikshu” or devotee, whose 
proper name is lost. 

In the hall of the cave, as has been detailed, there is a good deal of late sculpture, all of 
the same type, consisting of seated Buddhas, teaching, with attendants. On the right wall 
near the back, under one of the sculptured panels, is another Sanskrit inscription (No. 9) 
in five lines, recording the donation of it by “‘ the Sakya-bhikshu Buddhasimha, for the 
benefit of his parents, the Bhatarka,' or high priest, and then of the world.” Beside this is 
another piece of sculpture of similar character, with an inscription (No. 10), also in Sanskrit, 
partly on the left, and the rest on the right side of it. The character of the alphabet, the 
language, and the sculptures in the later carving in this cave, each independently point to 
about. the fifth or sixth century a.D. as the pcriod when they were added. 

The next compartment represents a Buddha, 19 inches high, squatted on a lotus, the 
stalk of which is upheld by two Nagas, behind whom are their wives, aud below each two 
kneeling figures, and under them again a.branched lotus (pl. viii, fig. 10). 

Cave VIL. is close to the last, but at a somewhat higher level, with a water cistern to the 
right of the entrance (pl. viii, fig. 3). On the left end wall of the verandah, which measures 
173 feet. by 7} feet, is the inscription (No, 11) in four lines in Pali of the same style as 
those first noticed. It records that the cave was excavated by a physician, Somadeva, his 
sons and daughters. The parapet wall connecting the pillars and right end pilaster is 
similar to that in the verandah of Cave VI., reprepresented in plate viii, fig. 8 

Just beyond the cistern vutside Cave VII. is another, now dry, and the roof broken 
in, On the back of the recess over it is an inscription (No. 12) in three lines, of which, 
however, part of the first two are so worn as only to ve read conjecturally, 

Just beyond the last tank is Cave No. VIIL, at a slightly lower level than the preceding. 
The door had a window on the left side of it: now the two are broken into one. This 
leads into an oblong chamber, with a door towards the mght end of the back to a cell 
having a short recessed bench on the ieft side. In one end of this bench a box has been 
hollowed out, 21 inches square by 16 inches deep, with a counter-sunk lid 3 inches thick. 
This doubtless was for the concealment of valuables. | | 

Close to this cave, but at a level 6 feet higher, is No. 1X. (pl. viii fig. 4). This is 
a small, flat-roofed Chaitya cave. In front the verandan, which measures 13 feet by 5 feet, 
had two octagonal pillars with the lot4-shaped bases and capitals, and two plain half-octagon 
' shafts in antis. A wide door leads into the irregular hall, 14 feet 4 inches deep, by 84 feet 
wide in front and 11 feet at the back, with the dagoba, 4 feet 4 inches in diameter, near 
the back, the abacus of its capital touching-the roof. On the walls are traces of plaster. 
In the left end of the verandah is a cell, with door and window from the verandah as well as 
to the outer court; the front wall, however, is much broken. In the back of this cell is the 
usual stone bench or bed. On a smooth panel at,the right end wall of the verandah is an 
inscription (No. 13) in one line. 





1 A corrupt form of Bhattarake, 
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No. X. is close to the last, at about 5 feet lower level; the front wall is now destroyed, 
but has had a door to the right, and a window to the left. Inside, the cave consists of an 
oblong room with a cell behind at the right end, having a stone bed in the back. Outside. 
over the window, is an inscription (No. 14) deeply cut on a rough surface. 

The next four or five caves are,all in close proximity to one another, and in line; their 
fronts are ruined. The wall between the first two has been broken through, and the two 
together may be reckoned as No. XI. ; the first has a verandah with an oblong room behind, 
having a stone bench along the back of it; the other is a larger room or deep verandah 
quite open in front. On the mght end wall of the yerandah to the first cave is a fragment 
of an inscription (No, 15) cut in two lines on a smooth panel, but much of it is broken away. 

No. XII. is similar to the first portion of No. XI. but has a stone bench in the right 
end of the verandah. . Partly on the back wall, and partly over the recess above this bench, 
is an inscription (No. 16): , 

No, XIII. is close to the previous one, and at a very slightly higher level ; it has aiso 
an open verandah with a bench in the right end. The door is to the right, and the window 
to the left of it, and the nearly square chamber inside has a bench along the back wall. On 
the wails are traces of plaster. On the back wall of the verandah over the window is an 
-Inseription (No. 17) in one line terminating with a rude dharma symbol. 

Cave XIV. is close to and‘on the same level with No. XIIL, and is exactly similar in 
plan An inscription (No. 18) is lightly cut on a smooth panel on the left end wall, and 
extending along the back wall over the window. It records the gift of the cave by an 
ironmonger or blacksmith of Karadh, a town in the Satara district, which must have had a 
large and influential Buddhist population, as there are extensive Buddhist caves in the 
vicinity of it. be tar ibe 

Just beyond this is a water cistern with an inscription (No. 19) deeply cut on a rough 
surface, but weatherworn and indistinct. It records the gift of this Ndnapodhi* or bathing- 
tank for the bhikshus, by a merchant. | 

About seven yards from No. XIV. is a small recess (probably over a tank now filled 
up) with a much-effaced inscription on its rough, weatherworn surface. Eight yards farther 
is another similar recess nearly filled with earth and boulders. 

Cave XV. is between fifty and sixty yards beyond No. XIV., at about 20 feet higher 
level, and is another dagoba cave (fig. 5). The verandah, 23 feet 9 inches by 7 feet 4 
inches, had four plain octagonal pillars, of which one is destroyed, and pilasters with the 
same ornament as before. At each end of the verandah 1s a cell with a stone bed or 
bench at the back. The shrine is about 13 feet 4 inches wide by 19 feet deep, and contains 
a plain dagoba about 6 feet 4 inches in diameter, of which the abacus is attached to the 
roof. Deeply cut ona smooth surface in one long line on the left end wall and part of the 
back wall of the verandah, is an inscription (No. 20). It records the gift of the Chaityagriha 
by one Ramadatta, and of a cell by his wifo, Velidaté. There are traces of plaster on the 
roof and walls, and of painting on the columns. 

The next four caves are in an upper tier, about 30 feet above the level of No. XV., 
and above the interval between that cave and No. XIV., but farther back. They are here 
numbered from left to right. 

No. XVI. has an open court in 





front with a cistern at each side of it. Both tanks have 
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weatherworn inscriptions (Nos. 21 and 23) on the backs of the recesses over the openings 
tato them,—one stating that the well was the gift of a gardener. A low stone bench runs 
across in front of the cave, which consists of an oblong chamber with a door from the court 
to the right and a window to the left, and has a bed or bench at the left end. Outside, 
between the window and door, is inscription No. 22, very clearly cut, and recording the 
benefaction of the cave by a nun, Sapila, with other females. A door near the right end of 
the chamber leads into a cell with a stone bed in the left side. On the walls of both 
the chamber and cell there are traces of plaster. 

Cave XVII. is a little beyond the last, and is similar in plan, only it has a very large 
window. On the back wall of the chamber, close to the roof, and to the left of the cell 
- door, is a partially effaced inscription (No. 24) stating that the cave was the gift of a 
trader and head of a family. 

Cave XVIII. adjoins the preceding, and has a window on each side of the door, 
and also a window into the cell ; otherwise it is like No, XVII. An inscription (No. 25) is 
cut on the left portion of the front wall, close under the roof, in two lines, with Bauddha 
symbols on each side of it. It states that the cave was the gift of a merchant (seth). 

| Cave XIX. is close to the right of No. XVIII, but about a foot and a half higher in 
level. The door is to the right of a large window, and enters a room 14 feet 9 inches by 
6 feet 6 inches, with a passage 3 feet 9 inches wide leading back 8 feet 3 inches along the 
left end wall, and which has a recessed bed, 6 feet 2 inches long by 2 feet 3 inches broad, 
on the right side. To the right of the front chamber a door leads into a cell about 6 feet 9 
inches square, with a recessed bench or bed at the Sg 4 feet 8 inches long. Here, again, 
are traces of plaster on the walls. 

Cave XX. is between fifty and sixty wart farther along, and at 10 feet higher level. 
It is difficult of access, and consists of a single small square room, the front wall of which 
is almost entirely destroyed. __ 

Nearly thirty yards farther, and about 5 feet: ‘higher, is Cavs XXI., an unfinishea 
Chaityagriha. To the left of the front court is a cistern with a two-line inscription (No. 
26) recording the gift by the same merchant as was the donor of Cave XVIII. The cave has 
two rough square pillars and pilasters in front of the verandah; and the hall; lighted only 
by the door, has a square mass left in the middle of the back wall, which, being partially 
worked out on both sides, was doubtless intended for a digoba. 

Close to it, but at 3 feet lower level, is No. XXII, a single room with a bench along 
the back, and another outside on the left of the court. 

Cave XXIII. is only separated from the last by sufficient room for a rock cistein in 
a recess, ‘The cave has a door and two large windows into a small oblong room, at the back 
of which is a cell having also a window, and with a recessed bench at the back. Over 
the left window of the outer room is an inscription (No. 27), which states that the cave 
was the gift of a lady. 

Cave XXIV. is only four yards further, and about 4 feet higher up, sod is similar to 
the last, only the front is destroyed. The inscription (No. 28) is to the right of the door 
and partly on the right at wall: it is much weatherworn, but appears to record the 
gift of the cave, and perhaps a path to it, by a trader’s son. 

Close. to it are the last two caves of the series: the verandahs of both are gonc; 
each has a cell lighted by a window; and the first had a stone bench at the back ; cach 
verandah had also a bench at one end. 


c 
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Pata oR Manap CAVES. 


In the account of the Pala caves near Mahid or Mhar (Cave Temples, p. 209) no illus- 
trations whatever were given; and though they are not architecturally of much interest, it 
seems desirable, for the proper understanding of their character and arrangements, to give 
the drawings on plate ix., together with some notes of their numbers and sizes. 

Fig. 1 is a plan of Cave No. I., which is supposed to be one of the latest excavations at 
this place. The rough square mass in the shrine was probably intended for a dagoba, but a 
seated Buddha has been roughly sculptured on the front of it in low relief, with attendants 
at each side and the wheel and deer below, while other standing attendants are carved on 
the right and left sides of the block, and on the back another sitting figure of Buddha has 
been roughly indicated. The pilaster and the only finished pillar, at the left end of the 
verandah, are represented in figs. 8 and 9. 

Fig. 2 gives the plans of Nos. II. and III., which are close together, to the north and 
above No. 1. No. IL has two pillars in front of a small verandah, 15 ft. 7 in. by 4 ft. 3 in., 
which gives access to a small unfinished cell. Cave III. has been very carefully finished, and 
consists of a raised verandah, beyond the front of which the rock projects a good way, giving 
ample shade. In the verandah are two pillars with square bases, and the remainder of the 
shaft octagon to the very top. This cave has been occupied in quite recent times, as the 
wall of the verandah is plastered and panelled’in the Muhammadan style, shown in fig. 3. 
The inner.room measures 17 ft. in length by.83 deep and 7 high, and has a stone bed in the 
right end, the edge of which is beaded, and at the ends of it are moulded pilasters. From 
the night side of the court in front a stair has formerly led down to No: IV., and to the 
tanks in front of No. I., but the steps are now destroyed. 

Fig. 4 gives the plans of Nos. IV. and V.; which are at a considerably lower level. The | 
pillars of the verandah of No. IV. are both broken; the room and cell bebind are small. On 
the north or right wall was a large inscription about 3 ft, 10 in. by 2 ft., but only a few 
letters here and there can now be traced. In Cave V. the verandah—15 ft. 1 in. by 4 ft. 
9 in.—has two octagonal columns with square bases, and the pilaster at the end has. an 
ornament very irequent in early caves, and which is represented in plate ix, fig. 5. The 
verandah wall has been hewn very smooth, but the walls of the little hall—154 ft. by 15 ft. 
8 in, and 7} ft. high—are rough, and have been plastered. No. V1. is a recess in the rock, 
and No. VII. a very rudely finished verandah and cell. | | i 

The plan of Cave VIII. is given in fig. 6, and the section in fiy. 7. Tt has been a 
Chaitya cave of the type so frequent at Kuda. ‘The two pillars of the verandah are 
destroyed, but part of the capital of one, still attached to the rock, and 
portions of the bases, show that they were of a type very similar to those 
w «in Cave VIII. at Nasik and some of the Junnar caves. The pilasters have 

| fa an ornament on the middle similar ‘to that employed in Cave V. On the 

No. 11.—Pilaser hack wal is an inscription (No. 1) in pretty good preservation. It states — 

~ that this Chaityagriha, a eave, and eight cells. with two cisterns, were the 

gift of a prince, Kanabhoi Vishnupalita. The ddgoba, however, has been hewn out of 
the shrine, and only the umbrella attached to the roof is left. 

Cave IX. is south from, and above the level of, No. VIII. The verandah, 15 ft. 7 in: 
by 3 ft. 11 in., has two octagonal pillars in front, with corresponding pilasters, A door, with 
a small square window on each side of it, is pierced into the little hall, 15 ft. 3 in. by 6 ft. 
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9 in., which has a cell behind it. No. X. is very similar, but between the pillars and 
pilasters is a low parapet carved on the outside with the rail pattern, but much destroyed. 
Caves XI. and XII. have each two octagon pillars and two pilasters in front of the verandah, 
and inside an oblong hall with a stone bench. 

Cave-XIII. is under No. XII., and is similar in plan to No. 1X. Cave XIV. consists of 
a verandah and a cell 10 ft. by 6 ft. 9in. No. XIV. isa recess 4 ft. deep, containing a digoba 
6 ft. 2in. high and 4 ft. in diameter, in half relief. Cave XV. consists of a verandah 21 ft. 
3 in. by 5 ft. 2 in., supported by two octagonal pillars, both broken, and a hall 18 ft. 8 in. 
by 15 ft. and 8 ft..high, with a bench round the three inner sides, and a cell off the east end 
of the south wall. The hall is lighted by a large square window on each side of the door. 
No. XVII. is an unfinished excavation ; the verandah has two square pillars blocked out, but 
the hall is only commenced. Cave XVIII. is similar to Nos. 1V., XIII., &. No. XIX. is 
of the same pattern also, but the cell is unfinished; and No. XX. is only the oommencement 
of a cave. 

In the lower scarp, about 30 feet beneath the preceding series, are the following :— 
Cave XXI., at the south end of this group, is a room 9 ft. 4 in. by 8 ft. 5 in. and 7 ft. 
high, with a dagoba in the centre, 4 ft. 8 in. diameter, reaching to the roof. On the north 
wall is carved a figure of Buddha, of later date than the cave, seated with attendant chauri- 
bearers and Vidyddharas holding a crown or mitre over his head ; and over them is a torapa 
or wreath of flowers between the mouths of makaras on cither side, as in Cave VI. at Kuda. 
In the south wall is a cell with a stone bed... 

No. XXII. is a plain verandah with a cell containing a stone bench. No. XXIII. is « 
copy of Cave X., with the rail pattern on the outer side of the parapet wall, The verandah 
is 15 ft. 2 in. by 4 ft. 9 in., and the hall, which has a square window oa each side the door, 
is 14 ft. 10 in. by 6 ft. 7 in., with a stone bench in the north end. No. XXIV. was a room, 
of which the front has fallen, with two cells at the back. No. XXYV. isa cell 9 ft. 3 in. by 
7 ft. 10 in., with a square window. Cave XXVI. is a room with a window on each side. the 
door, and a cell at the back, with stone benches in both. Cave XXVII. consists of a verandah 
16 ft. 9 in. by 4 ft. 9 in., with two octagon pillars in front and pilasters, and u hall 17} ft. 
by 8} ft., with a cell at che north end of the back wall. Outside the verandah, on the north 
wall, is an inscription (No. 2), and on araised bench, ornamented with the rail pattern, 
is a small digoba 4 ft. 2 in. high, in half relief. No. XXVIII. is a room 11 ft. 2 in. by 

6 ft. 7 in., with a window on the south side*of the door and a cell in the back wall. 

From the above notes it will be seen that the Pala or Mahad caves are, like those of 
Kuda, originally works of the HinayAna sect, and that they have been occupied at a later 
date by the followers of the Mahdy4ua school, but the alterations they have made are but 
of a trifling character, : 

Two small dagobas, newn out of single blocks, lie about the bottom of the hill, having 
_ been pusbed from their bases. They are very plain, and similar to those found at Kanheri. 

The Kol caves, south-east from Malad, are of similar type, but 60 very dilapidated as 
not to be worth enumerating. In the southern one of the two small groups are three 
inscriptions ote os. 3, 4,5 = = 





= ¥ For transeripte Saat iain see ship. xiv, sect..5.—_— 
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CHAPTER V. 
KARADH CAVES. 


Or the KarAdh caves, about 30 miles south of Satara, only two were illustrated in The 
Cave Temples.’ To these may be added the drawings on plate x, where fig. 1 is a plan 
of Cave No. I., called by Sir Bartle Frere*—“ Choka-Mela, the Mahar’s cave.” It faces the 
south, and the pilasters at the ends of the front of the verandah have the same ornament 
as is mentioned in some of the Mahidd caves, and, with one exception, are the only 
ornamented pilasters or piliars among the Bauddha caves in this district. The pillars of 
the verandah have entirely disappeared. No. III. consists of a verandah 17 ft. by 6, with 
one cell behind, 6 ft. square. 

Cave IV., named by Frere, ‘‘ Lakshmichi- Wadi,” faces the south-east, and has a water 
cistern outside, on the right of the entrance. The verandah pillars are gone; the hall-—17 
ft. 5 in. wide by 18 ft. 7 in. deep and 63 ft. high—is lighted by two windows, and has two 
cells in each of the side walls, each with its stone couch, but the walls between the two on 
the right and the Chaitya Cave No. V. have been wrought so thin that they have broken 
down, and perhaps a door has been made from the front cell into the verandah of Cave V. 
Cave V. is the only Chaitya cave with an arched roof among these southern groups. It is 
about 13 ft. wide by: 32 ft. long, and the window or opening over the doorway: into the cave 
is about 4 ft. square.* 

Cave VIL, a few feet from No. VIL, faces east, and has a cistern on the right of the 
entrance and a recess on the left. ‘The fronts of the verandah and hall are much destroyed, 
but the former has had two pillars in front, each connected with its corresponding pilaster by 
a parapet wall ; the pilasters have had the old ornament already described (p. 18). The hall 
is 20 ft. 7 in. wide by 9 ft. 7 in. deep and 7 ft. 10 in. high, lighted by a door with a window 
on each side of it. At each end of the room is a recess 7 ft. long, above the level of the 
floor, and with a projecting moulding up the sides in front. There are two cells in the back 
wall, each with its stone bed; and there is also a stone bench in each end of the verandah. 

No. VIII. consists of a hall 19 ft. by 174 and 6} ft. high, with three cells, only com- 
menced, on the left side. The front wall, which had originally two doors and no window, 
and the verandah are quite ruined. 

No. IX. is across a watercourse from the last, and faces the south. It consists of a hall 
16 ft. 9 in. deep by 20 ft. 4 in. wide, lighted only by the door, and having three cells in each 
side wall and two in the back, all with stone beds. In the centre of the roof of the hall 
of this and of Cave VII. are holes about 15 inches square and a few inches deep, the object 
of which is not understood. No. X., at a lower Jevel than the last, is much filled up with 
earth, but is an irregular excavation. It seems to have been a large cell, or perhaps a tank 
with a covered ee to it. 





1 Pp. 213-217, oe Sa vi. 
* Jour. Bom. B. R. As, Sve., vol. iii, pt. ii, p. 108, ff. 


2 For plan and fagade of Cave V. see Cave Temples, plates v and vi; and for description of this and Cave 
VI. see pp, 214, 215. 
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Cave XI. 1s a flat-roofed Chaitya cave,’ of which the plan and section are given in 
plate x, figs. 2,3. Close to this is No. XII., approached by a passage from the front of 
No. XL, and by another from the south. The verandah had a bench at each end, and 
measured 26 ft. by 9, but the front has almost disappeared. The hall ig 173 ft. by 5% and 
64 ft. high, with a stone bed at the left end, and has a small square window to the left 
of the door. At the back isa cell 5 ft. 9.in. by 3 ft. 9 in., with a stone bed, having a hole 
in the right end, 3 ft. by 24 ft. and 1 ft. deep, with a sunken edge for a cover. This was 

probably a place for. concealing valuables. 

No. XIIL is entered by a very narrow open passage 20 ft. long. It consists of three 
rooms opening into one another—the first, 144 ft. by 4, and 64 ft. high; the next, 124 ft. by 
64; and the third, a cell, 7 ft. square, with a recess on the right. No. XIV. 1s a small 
outer room and a cell, 10 ft. 4 in. by 6 ft., with a bed in the right side; and No. XV., 
connected with it by an open passage outside, is very similar, the outer room being 15} ft. 
by 7, with a recess in the left end and a window on the left of the door. 

Cave XVI. is a flat-roofed Chaitya cave,’ of which the plan and section are given 
(pl. x, figs. 4 and 5). It consists of the usual small verandah and hall, with a shrine quite 
open to the latter, as in some of the Kuda caves. The square plinth, which serves as 
capital to the dagoba, is connected with the umbrella carved on the roof by a short thick 
stone shaft. The next three excavations are mere cells, No. XVIII. being fully a hundred 
yards from No. XVII. and across a watercourse. 

No. XX. is a vibara, 28 ft. wide between walls and 354 ft. deep, without pillars, but 
with a bench round the three inner sides. The plan and section are given in figs. 6 and 7. 
The front, if ever it had one of stone, is entirely gone, and there are sockets in the roof as 
if for wooden posts and frame-work, indicating, like some instances at Junnar and the 
Ebhal Mandap at Talaja, that in the very’ early viharas the fronts were probably in some 
eases of wood, or consisted of wooden screens between pillars. ‘There appear to have been 
four cells in each side as well as in the back, with stone beds in them, but the front cells on 
each side have been altered. The remaining three caves of the first group are small and of 
no interest. 

Cave XXIV., the first of the second group, has been finished with more care than almost 
any other of those here. It is in the bed of a watercourse, and faces the east-north-east. 
The details will be best understood by the drawings (plate x, figs. 8, 9, 10,11). All the 
cells, except the central one in the back wall—of which the front has been cut out—have 
neatly carved stone lattice windows, about 15 in. square, the two cross-bars being rounded 
on the outside and the central portion of the two uprights fluted.” The next four caves are 
unimportant, and No. XXVIII. is about 150 yards beyond No. XXVII. Of the next eight, 
also of little interest, a sufficient account is given in the volume on The Cave Temples. 

Fig. 12 shows the arrangements of Cave XXXVI., which is about a hundred yards 
west of No. XXXV., and which has an outer hall, 17 ft. by 13, with two cells, and an inner 
one, 9 ft. 4 in. by 12 ft. 7 in. and 6 ft. high, with five cells and two recesses. The next 


five caves are small. 
In the third group, Caves XLII. to XLVI. are of little interest, and No. XLVIT." is 





1 See Cave Temples, p. 215. 

2 Cave Temples, p. 215. 

3 For further details see Cave Temples, pp. 215, 216. 

4 Sir B. Frere’s No. XXXVL; Jour. Bom. B. R. A. Soe., vol. iii, pt. ii, p. 114. 
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chiefly important from containing some faint traces of inscriptions. On the left of the front 
is a cistern, and a wooden verandah has been at one time attached-—the sockets for the four 
posts still remaining in the rock. The portico is about 12 ft. by 3, with a seat in a recess 
at each end, over which are faint traces of the rail-pattern ornament. On the back of the 
recéss on the right are traces of an inscription, but only stray letters can be made out. 
Within is a room, 15 ft. wide by 11 ft. 2 in. deep and 74 ft. high, with a bench in each end 
neatly cut, and with a slightly projecting edge. There is an unfinished cell in the back, and 
another in the left side, about 7 ft. by 6, and which has also a door to the front into the 
court. On the left or east side of the front of this is another inscription, rather more 
distinct than the other. The letters are of a very similar type to those of the Kuda 
inscriptions, but much worse cut, and record the gift of the cave by Sanghamitra, the son of 
Gopala. To the right side of the court of this cave was a stair leading up to Cave 
XLVIIL. | in 

Cave XLVIII. has ‘been described in The Cave Temples, p. 216, and the sculpture 
by the side of the digoba there referred to, is represented in fig. 13, pl. x. 

The rest of the excavations are small till we come to No. LVI. (figs. 14 and 15), which 
has a hall about 234 ft. wide by 25 ft. deep and 9 ft. high, but has never been finished. Cave 
LXIL is still larger, measuring about 30 ft. by 384, with about seventeen cells (see plan and 
section, pl. x, figs. 16 and 17). No, LXIII. is also a vihara of some size, but choked up 
with earth. | 


CHAPTER: VI 
BEDSA, KARLE, &c. 


REsPECTING Bedsi caves, which belong to the series of groups around Bhaja, little need be here 
added * except to call attention to the longitudinal section of the Chaitya cave on plate xi, 
which exhibits the very plain and archaic character of the architecture of this cave. This 
Chaitya cave is interesting as one of the three or four examples of the class that retain the 
screen in front of the great window, which we may presume formed a marked feature in 
the wooden structures from which these Caves were copied. At Karlé and Kanheri this 
screen consists of three openings below, and five above, rough hewn in the rock, and 
intended to be covered with wood-carviugs, the mortices for which still remain. Here, and 
apparently here only, this screen is replaced by two pillars completely carved and ornamented 
with capitals bearing elephants, horses, &c.* It is not quite clear whether this indicates a 
more modern date that at K4rlé, but it certainly marks a progress in style, and if the 
asses of rock in front were cleared away, it would show this to be—though small in scale 
—one of the most elegant and interesting Chaitya fagades in Western India. The whole — 
of the ornamentation in the end of the verandah, it will be observed, is a literal copy of 
wooden construction, and even the few figures that appear in the ends of the verandah 
and on the upper part of the fagade at Karlé, are awanting here. The pillars in the interior 





1 See below chap, xiv, sec. v, No. 6. 
* Cave Temples, pp. 228-231 and pl. x. 
a See woodcut No. 45 in Cave Temples, p. 229; or Fergusson’s Ind. and East, Arch., p. 113 
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are plain octagons and slope slightly inwards; and the dagoba, though very similar-in 
design, is slightly taller than that at Karlé. 

This cave possesses another peculiarity not observed elsewhere, in that the ridge of 
the roof slopes slightly inwards towards the digoba, which would certainly increase the 
perspective effect and tend to concentrate the light on the dagoba. — 

At Bedsa there are only three inscriptions.’ The characters are of an early type—the _ 
earliest being the line (No. 1) over the door of the cell in the right end of the verandah of 
the Chaitya, recording a gift—probably of the cell and its fagade—by a person from Nasik ; 
the second (No. 2) is behind a small dagoba outside, dedicated to the memory of a hermit; 
and the third (No. 3) is over a cistern close to the Chaitya cave, recording its being the gift 
of a Mababhoja’s daughter. The first may date from before the Christian era, and the other 
two from about, or soon after, that date. 


KARLE. 


Since writing the account of Karle Caves for The Cave Temples (pp. 232-242), the trans- 
lation of the Inscriptions has helped to throw some light on the history of the great Chaitya. 
The inscription of the founder in the left end of the verandah, now satisfactorily read, informs 
us that this ‘most excellent rock-mansion in Jambudvipa,” or India, was “‘established” by 
“Seth Bhitapéla from Vaijayanti.” Vaijayanti is referred to both in Jaina and Brah- 
manical literature and in several copperplate grants, and seems to be the same as Banavasi 
on the north-west border of Maisur,’ in early times a very flourishing city. But whilst 
Bhitap4la had « principal share in its.coustruction, he was aided by numbers of devout 
Buddhists, who have left their inscriptions on the doors, and sculptures both inside the cave 
and outside, recording the donations of each. °Thus under the feet. of the elephants in the 
right end of the verandah is an inscription (No, 3)* stating that they and the rail-pattern 
ornament above and below were the gift of the reverend Indadéva; the right-hand door 
(Inscription No. 4) was the gift of a perfumer from Dhenuk&kata; over the pair of figures in 
the extreme right of the verandah a short inscription (No. 13) tells us they were given by a 
mendicant named Bhadasama, who also gave the similar pair on the inside of the front 
screen facing them (Inscription No. 14). The base to the right of the central door, carved 
with rail pattern, called védikd, was the gift of a Bhikshuni or female mendicant (No. 15); 
and the similar piece on the left by another female (No. 16). Another belt of rail pattern on 
the inner face of the gallery or sill of the great window was also a female mendicant’s gift 
(No. 12). On the remaining pillar of the open screen in front of the verandah it is stated 
(No. 5) to have been the gift of a housewife; and underneath is the record (No. 6) that a 
_ earpenter from Dhenukakata made the doorway &c., but whether the doorway in the screen 





1 Sce Cave-Temple Inscriptions, pp. 26, 27, and chapter xiv of this volume, sect. VL | 

2 Dr. Biihler supposes Vaijayantt to be the same as the Buzantion of Ptolemy, which was on the coast The 
Surab copperplates of Saka 614, however, mention Vaijayantt (Ind. Ant., vol. vi, p. 94; Rice’s Mysore Tnscrip- 
tions, pp. xxx, xxix, 242) as an early Kadamba capital (Znd. Ant., vol. vi, pp. 22, 25, vol. vii, pp. 36, 38; Jowr. 
Bom, B, R. A.-Soc., yol. xii, pp; 319, 321), and: it was evidently the same as Banaviisi, which is also often called 
_ Jayantipura in inscriptions of the middle ages, Here, in March 1880, I found a Pali inscription dated in'the reign 
of one of the Satakarpi kings (Care-Temple Inscriptions, p. 100). Vijayadurg, on the coast, may possibly have 

3 See chapter xiv, sect. vii. 
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or that of the cave in the left of the verandah (which bears no inscription) is not clear. 
The lion pillar was the gift of Agnimitra, a Maharathi (No. 2). 

Inside, tlie third and fourth pillars.on the left hand or north side were the gifts of 
Yavanas of Dhenukakata (Nos. 7 and 10) ; the fifth (pl. xiii, fig. 1) was the gift of Satimitra, 
a Buddhist preacher of Sorparaka, now Sup4rd, a few miles north of Bassein (No. 8), and has 
a receptacle in it for relics (No. 9); and the seventh was also given by a native of Dhenu- 
kakata (Inscription No. 11). All these are in an alphabet sufficiently early to be contem- 
poraneous with the excavation of the cave, and they all relate to original features of it. 
The number of donors from Dhenuk&kata suggests that it was some place not very far off, 
and as they are mostly Yavanas or “‘ Westerners;” we might look for it among the trading 
towns on the coast like Sorpdraka. It occurs too in inscriptions at Kanheri -and 
Sailarwadi, both in this part of the country. General Cunningham identifies it? 
with the old city in the lower valley of the Krishna, visited by Hiwen Thsang 
in the seventh century, and which he calls To-na-kie-tse-kia (Dhanakataka);* but the 
Pali form of the name- of that city, as found in inscriptions from AmaraAvati, is 
Dharhilakata * or Dhathiiakataka, quite a different name then from DhenukAkata. 

But after the temple had been finished, and, it may be, had been long in use, and the 
adjoming vihdras—all of them of the Hinay4na type—inhabited- by a Sathgha or congrega- 
tion of monks, royal patrons bestowed Jands in support of it. Doubtless Viharginw, the 
village at the foot of the hill, belonged to it from the earliest times, and probably others, 
of which we have no record. But on the upper frieze, to the right of the central door and 
under the:sill of the great window, is an inscription (No. 19)* of Usabhadata, the son-in-law 
of Nahapina, which bestows the village of Kurajika on the Sarhgha for their support during 
the rainy season. Just below this, and among the prominences on the lower frieze, and 
afterwards partly cut away by a later piece of sculpture, is another inscription (No. 21),° which, 
from its position, must be of later date. Unfortunately, it is sadly mutilated, and the king’s 
name is obliterated, but there is reason to believe the donor was Vasishthtputra PulumAayi, 
and it is dated in the nineteenth year of the reign. The object of this inscription is to 
confirm the rights of the monks of the Mahdsarnghika school in the same village of Karajaka 
—probably Karanja, close to the Beds& caves in the MAamila or modern Mavala district. 
Again, to the left of the central door, opposite to the first of these two, but on a worse 
surface (which would hardly have been chosen if the other side had not been previously 
occupied), is another inscription (No. 20) dated in the seventh year of the same Andhra 
king, recording the gift of some other village by a wealthy official. Plate xii gives 
an architectural elevation of the front of the great Chaitya itself inside the verandah, show- 


' Archeevl.. Survey Report, vol. ii, p. 41; and Ane. Geog., pp. 530 seq7. He reads the name as Dhanukakata, 
which is inadmissible. It is always spelt Dhenukikata, but with the dental n or cerebral 2 indifferently. In the 
fasciculus No. 10 on Cave-Temple Inscriptions (written. in camp, January 1880), p. 32, this identification has been 
inadvertently adopted: it is of course erroneous. Dhenukagrama is given in the dictionaries as the name of a 
place af pilgrimage. 

? St. Julien, Mém. des Cont. Oce., tome ii, p- 110, 

* Equivalent to Dhaifiakataka, Sans. Dhanyakataka (the. city of wealth or of the wealthy—Daulatabad). 
The form Dharhiiakata occurs on a marble now in the British Museum, photographed in Fergusson’s Tree and 
Serpent Worship, pl. \xxxii, fig. 1; but the inscription, having been filled in with ink, is incorrectly represented ; 
_it is also copied pl. xcix, No, 20. The form’ Dhashiiakataka occurs on a slab recently excavated. | 

4 Chapter xiv, sect. ix, No, 6. "ie 

* See Cave Temples, nl. xiv, for the position ‘hie ee weal oa.nd éh uals . + 4 " rt eg 
rae Oo. a . rg a mee of this ax well as of the preceding inscription, and chapter xiv 
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ittg clearly the form of the wooden screen in the great arch, which is certainly the finest 
and most complete example still remaining in India. It is of teak wood, and no doubt 
original, and may therefore be 2000 years old. As at Bedsd, the ornamentation of the 
whole of the upper part of the facade consists of repetitions, on a smaller scale, of the 
design of the fagade itself, or rather of the earlier example when the whole was in wood, 
and when the jambs and posts all sloped inwards. 

The three doorways in the screen below, were all originally of the same height, and the 
central one about twice the width of the side ones. How the tympanum was ornamented is 
not quite clear—probably in painting. The only integral sculptures on this screen are the 
six panels, containing each a male and female figure like those in Cave VI. at Kuda, on each 
side the spring of the great arch at Kond4ne, and at Kanheri. They are placed one on each 
side of the three doorways, and, both from their style and the inscriptions attached to them, 
they appear certainly to be parts of the original design. All the others are subsequent inser- 
tions of the Mahayana school, and belong probably to the fifth and sixth centuries. 

On plate xiii, fig. 2, is given a drawing of one of the pairs of figures above the 
elephants in the left end of the verandah. The style and quality of the sculpture in these 
panels is markedly superior to all the other more modern figures in the cave. They are in 
the same style of dress as the figures in the panels by the sides of the doors; and belonging 
to the original design, they prove that the latter are also part of it. There are two of these 
pairs in-each end of the verandah, and a pair on each side of the great arch in the fagade. 

Some of the vih4ras at KArle are much ruined, the best preserved being the upper 
storeys. They have been described in The Cave Temples (pp. 240, 241), but the plans 
(pl. xiii) will illustrate the'r arrangements. The plan in fig. 3 is that of the first floor of a 
vihara above the large ruined excavation tothe north of the Chaitya cave. The stone 
benches in the cells are the only indication left of its age, for the front has all disappeared 
in the fall of the rock. Above this, and reached by a stair from it, is the cave of which the 
plan is given in fig. 4.1 The pillars of the verandah are about 2 ft. 8 in. square at their 
bases, then a band 10 in. deep is octagonal, on which stands the neck of the capital, 2 ft. 
7 in. high, with sixteen sides or flat flutes. This turns slightly out, and is surmounted by 
some narrow members and then by a torus 12 in. deep, but which does not project beyond 
the vertical lines of the pillar, and is crowned by two thin square plinths. In the east wall 
of the vihara (fig. 5), which is still farther to the north and reached by a stair now broken, 
is an inscription (No. 22) of the time of the Andhra king, PulumAyi, who probably ruled 
about the middle of the second century a.D. 

Fig. 6 is the plan of a hall to the south of the Chaitya, which has originally been 
214 feet deep, but, like No. XV. at Nasik, has been afterwards enlarged to 33 feet, and by 
the MahdyAna sect, for it has an image of Buddha on the back wall. This, and the later 
sculptures of the same character on the screen wall of the Chaitya, show that when the 
Hinay4na school either died out or lost the favour of a degenerating age, the more sensuous 
and less morally strict followers of the Mahfy&na school got possession of these Cave 
Temples and used them for their own services. This must have been at a later age, however, 
than PulumAyi’s—possibly in the end of the fourth, or in the fifth century. 

Of the SailarwAdi caves,’ 14 miles east from Karle, nothing more need be said. The 
one inscription by a native of Dhenuk&kata will be found in its place.’ 





1 For a fuller account of these caves see Cave Temples, pp. 240, 241. 
2 Cave Temples, p. 246. 3 pot xiv, _— vii, No. 19. 





CHAPTER VII. 
JUNNAR CAVES. 


Tae account of the Junnar Caves already given in The Cave Temptes* need only be 

supplemented by a list of the various excavations in the different groups, with their 

imensions and the inscriptions. As previously described, they are found in five different 

localities round the town of Junnar, and the number of separate caves is upwards of 130.” 

Of these there are between fifty and sixty in the Sivanéri Hill; about ten at Tulja Lena ; 

thirty in the Ganésa Lena; four in a spur of the hill a mile beyond it; and between 
- thirty and forty in different parts of the Manmodi Hill. 

The small amount of sculpture, its character, the generally small size of the vihdras, 
the frequency of the early form of Bhikshugrihas or mendicants’ cells, and the stone beds in 
the cells, all combine to indicate that many at least of these excavations must be of very 
early date. | 


Caves rn SIVANERI HILL. 


Beginning with those near the base of the eastern scarp of the Sivanéri Hill, and 
commencing at its southern extremity, we have= | 

No. 1. A small cell some way up the scarp, and inaccessible. 

2. At a short distance to the north, a cell about 74 feet square by 64 feet high, with 
an open verandah or court in front, and a dry cistern to the left of the front. 

3. A cave 204 feet wide by 194 feet deep and 11 feet high, and with a door 6 feet 
wide, and containing the base of a digoba, 3} feet high and 5 feet in diameter, with a hole 
sunk in the flat top.2 The verandah is 164 feet by 44 feet, but one of each of its two free 
standing and two attached pillars are gone ; they have had lotd-shaped bases and capitals, 
with octagonal shafts, _ | 

4. A cell 8 feet 3 inches by 9 feet 6 inches and 7 feet 3 inches high. 

5. Three cells with the front and dividing walls broken away. Outside to the left, but 
under the projecting eave, is a bench, and over it, on the end wall, is a short inscription (No. 
1) in two lines about 20 inches long, but the first three or four letters of each line have been 
broken away. It records the gift of a cistern (pédhz), and perhaps of the cave. 

6. At a higher level is a cell 8 fect’square and 7 fect high, with a large recess in the 
back wall near one corner, and three slightly sunk panels on the remainder of the wall, 
which also bears fuint traces of plaster. _ 

7. Under the above is a Jarge open cell 15 feet hy 10 feet. 8. Next comes a small celi 


vi 








' Cave Temples, pp. 248-262, pl. xviil, pl. xvii, figs. 4-5 and frontispiece. 
2 Care Truples, p, 168, At p. 248 the number ‘57’ isa misprint for 157; without counting wells and 
amall recesses, there are about thirty more excavations than here estimated ; and counting all unfinished cells, 
recesses, and cisterns, the total number inust he nearly 200. | 3 
3 Cave Trrples, p. 249. : 
| 4 For.the facsimiles, transcripts, and translations of these inscriptions see chap. xiv, sect. vill, at the end of 
thie volume. a 
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with an open porch 4 feet square. 9. A cave 16} feet wide by 15} feet deep and 8 feet high, 
with a door 5} feet wide. It has two small recesses in the back wall and faint traces of 
plaster. . 

10. A small recess broken through on the right into—11. An irregular-shaped excavation 
at a lower level, 7 feet wide by 11 feet deep and 5 feet high, with a stair within, on the 
right side, leading up to—12. Which consists of three cells, 7 feet to 8 feet square, and 64 
feet high, with a common open verandah in front, 16} feet by 4 fect. There are faint traces 
of plaster in the third of these cells. 

13. A cell above the last, but inaccessible, owing to the steps whicli led up from the 
outside of No. 11 being broken away. 

14. A cell on the same level as No. 12, 7 feet square and 7 feet high. 

15. A small recess, perhaps the entrance to an intended cistern ; 16. Two small cisterns 
with water; 17. A recess similar to No. 15; 18. Three cisterns over 16 and 17, but filled 
with earth; 19. A recess begun at a high level; 20, A tank with water; 21. A recess 
begun ; and 22, A chamber open in front, 9 feet by 8 feet and 6 feet high, with a bench on 
the left side. 

From this point a path leads upwards and back over the lower caves to the upper 
scarp: there are also steps descending down from it. On reaching the base of the upper 
scarp over the preceding caves, and beginning again from the south end, we have first a 
smal) group of caves, viz. :—No. 23. Very high in the cliff, an open chamber, inaccessible. 
24. Near the left of a narrow open. gallery, ascended by steps at the north end, is a cell 
6 feet wide by 8 fect deep and 6 feet high, witha bench along the back. The floor of the 
gallery in front is broken away and the footing precarious. 25, The commencement of three 
open cells at a lower level. Pop Sere 

26. A two-storeyed vihdra cave, 94 feet wide by 22 feet deep and 74 feet high, with 
ten cells, four in the back and three in each side, but half of them in an unfinished state. It is 
entered by a single door and lighted by two windows, and has in front an open verandah 
231 fect by 5 fect. In the right front corner a stair leads to the upper storey, which is a — 
hall open in front, 21 feet wide by 11 feet deep and 7 feet high. On-the pilaster on the 
left is one of those ornaments so frequent at Kanheri, Kuda, and elsewhere ; behind this is 
the commencement of a cell, and then along the upper part of the remainder of the wall 
(8 feet) is an inscription (No. 2), deeply cut, in one line. commencing with the Buddhist 
shield ornament. It tells us that this upper room was the wpasthdn sila or reception- 
room of the monastery. 

27, Passing a cistern to the right of the last, we come to a cell; and then to—2s. 
A sceond cell with a long open verandah. 

At a rather higher level than these, and more to the north, is a third group, 
difficult of access, the footpaths to it beitig very steep and ending in steps cut along the 
scarp. It commences with No. 29. A small unfinished recess, next to which, and at a higher 
level is—30. Another, 124 fect by 10 fect aud 84 feet high, over a dry cistern, with two 
upenings into it and a low bench along the back wall between the openings. 31. Another 
cistern at the foot of the steps leading to No. 29, and beside it two others filled in. 

32. Hicher up is a small open chamber, about 8 fect square and 64 feet high, with a 
bench along the left side. From this point steps in the rock formerly led up the scarp into 





1 Cuce Temples, p. 250. 
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the fort, but they have been destroyed. On the face of the rock, between this and the next, 
are traces of two bas-reliefs of standing figures about 24 fect high, 3 

33. Another recess, 7 feet wide by 54 feet deep and.7 feet high. 

34. An open hall, 20 feet by 224 and 8 feet 9 inches high, with a bench round all 
three sides, having an advanced seat at the back. The verandah is 18 feet long by 3 feet 
wide, with a pilaster at each end, into which a wooden front seems to have been fitted— 
—probably this was another reception or assembly room: it has traces of plaster on the walls. 

35. Isa room 15 feet wide by 11 feet 6 inches deep and 8 feet 3 inches high, with a 
bench along the left wall and half of the back. The walls are much ruined, being over a 
large water cistern, which extends out to the front of this and along to the uext. There are 
traces of plaster on the walls. | 

36. A vihdra cave, 31 feet by 16 feet Ceep and 7} feet high, with two cells in the left 
end and four in the back, the extreme right one being large, and with an ornamental door 
lintel let into the rock. The front wall is structural, with a carved doorway and lattice 
stone window. Outside is a stone bench in each end of the verandah, and on the right end- 
wall has been an inscription beginning with the dharma symbol, but the letters are nearly 
all obliterated. | ; | 

37. Is a recess or open room 10 feet by 6 fect and 5 feet high, at a ‘rather lower level ; 
and over it is a similar apartment 15 feet square by 7 feet high, with a well opening in the 
right-hand back corner into No. 38. It is probable that all these open chambers had wooden 
fronts. | 

38. Is a hall 20 feet by 134 feet and 8 feet high, with a sivgle plain door and a bench all 
round the inside. The veraudah is broken in ftom above, and just beyond it to the right is 
an unfinished recess, i } 

The next group on this can only be reached from the precedii g by descending 
the hill about haif way and then ging up right in front of them. It begins with No. 39 
At some distance from tlie rest, high up, but accessible by steps from below, is a verandah 
324 feet by 7 feet, with a cell in the left end and a cell and unfinished chamber in the back. 
40. A cistern, and a chamber 16 feet wide, 13 feet deep, and 9 feet high, with open front. 
41. A smaller chamber, 9 feet by 7 feet and 7 feet high, also open in the front, and with a 
bench in the left side. here is also a bench in a recess between this and the next. 

No, 42. A Bhikshugriha 94 feet wide by 7 feet deep and 64 feet high, with a bed or 
bench in the right side. The verandah is 14 feet by 5 feet, and has a large dagoba in bas- 
relief in the left end. On the left of the cell door is an inscription (No, 3) in five lines about 
6 feet 4 inches long, but unfortunately considerable portions of the last three are peeled 
off.’ It has the trisdta or dharma symbol at the beginning. 

__ 48. An open verandah, 45} feet long by 5 feet and 74 feet high, with four cells at the 
back of it, the left one with an open window. Beyond this are three water cisterns. 

44, Is directly over the preceding, and is a plain room, 15 feet 9 inches by 14 feet 9 
inches and 7 feet high, having traces of plaster on the walls, with a verandah in front, which 
has had two columns in front, now broken, and two pilasters, It is reached by a stair from 
the verandah of the next, 

49. is locally known as the Bara Kétri* or twelve cells. It is a vib&ra 36 feet 8 inches 











oe aed 3 ao =P me Brett's series, and divicled into Nos. 8 and 9 of Dr. Stevenson's series, J. B. B. 
ALS., vol. v, p. : +7 it is No, 6 of these copied 1 Colonel Sykes, J. R.A ee gee 
* Cave Trauples, pp. 250, 251. a regs & Soc, vol. iv, p. 287 £. 
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wide by 33 feet 5 inches deep and 9 feet 6 inches high. The cells are without benches, and 
one of them unfinished. On the ceiling are some remains of piaster, with faint and indistinct 
_ traces of painting in square reddish panels, with a light circular area in each. The divisions 
between the panels are also light. 

46. A cell 74 feet square, with an open verandah 15 feet 9 inches by 4 feet, having a 
stone-bench in the right end. There are a few patches of plaster on the ceiling showing 
traces of paint. Two dry cisterns are between this and the next. 

47. A cell; 48. Another with a bench orbed on the left side; and 49. A large 
irregular recess, 

50. A small vihdra, 19 feet by 18 feet and 74 feet high, with three cells on the left side 
‘and two in the back, with a large dagoba in bas-relief between them, On the left of the 
door was a large window; but the wall between is broken away. There are traces of plaster 
and paint on the ceiling and upper part of the walls. 

51. Is a Chaitya Cave.’ On the back wall of the open verandah, near the right end 
to the right of the window, is an inscription (No. 4), in 3 lines, about 5 feet long each, and 
complete, with a peculiar symbol] at the commencement, also found in other inscriptions. 

52. Au unfinished recess above and an open cistern below. 53. After this is another 
cistern and three recesses in succession, 54. A cistern with a recess above it, and on the 
upper portion of the back wall of it is an inscription (No. 5) in one line, 44 feet long and 
quite perfect, recording the donation of two such wells. 55 A cell 74 feet square and 6} 
feet high, 56. A dry open cistern with inscription (No. 6) on the rock above it. It is in 

two lines, and many of the letters are peeled off. It records the gift of two cisterns by a 
member of the Apaguriya sect and his wife. 

Passing over the spur that strikes out to the north-east from Sivanéri, we reach the 
precipitous west side. The exact number of excavations here is doubtful; they are so 
hidden and choked up in front by prickly pear and thorny creepers as to be almost inacces- 
sible. The first towards the north-east is No. 56. A hall, 30 feet 8 inches wide by 27 feet 6 
inches deep, with two windows and a door. It has a verandah 4 feet wide, in which have 
been four wooden pillars. The abacus of four thin members is carved in the rock with a 
hole about 24 inches square on the under surface to receive the tenon of the wooden shaft. 
On the ceiling of the hall is a fragment of painting, just sufficient to show that it has been 
the same in style as that in the Chaitya (No. 50) on the other side of the hill. There is 
perhaps another small excavation close to this. 

At some distance to the west is No. 57. A group consisting of five wells and one vihare 
with four cells, and with a mud wall built up in front of it; and 58. South from these are 
fragments of three or four others in a dilapidated state. 

Passing round to the south side of the Sivanéri Hill, we come to the last group of 
excavations in its scarps. 

Ne 59. The first excavation now forms the shrine of a Hindu Temple in the second 
line of fortification, to which 2 tiled roofed mandap has been added. 

60. A cell with the doorway half built up ; and 61. An unfinished cell. 

62. A Bhikshugriha, consisting of a cell with an inner one at the back, having a stone 
bed in the left side of it. The open verandah in front is 23} feet long by 3 feet deep, and 
on its back wall on a slightly sunk panel is an inscription (No. 7) in two lines. 





1 This is described fully in Cuve Temples, p. 251 and plate. 
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63. At a higher level than the last is another Bhikshugriha, with a stone bed in the 
back wall and a small window to the left of the door ‘The verandah is 14 feet by 5 feet, 
and to the left of the cell is an open recess, 3 feet wide by 5 feet deep. 

64. Close to the last, and partly broken into the verandah of it, is a recess 44 feet by 
5 fect, with a bench at the back. 65. A water cistern, of -which the roof is broken in. 
66. A small recess. 

67. An open hall or refectory, 19 feet by 144 feet and 8 feet high, with a bench round 
the three inner walls, A wall with a central door had been built in front some twenty or 
twenty-five years ago. On the left-side wall at the entrance is an inscription (No. 8) in four 
lines, each about 25 inches long. | 

68. Passing a water cistern, there is a small cell not quite finished, but with traces of 
plaster on the walls and ceiling. 

69. Again passing three cisterns, there is a small Chaitya cave with a verandah, having 
had two octagonal pillars, with capitals in front, and two in antis, but only one of the latter 
on the left side is left. Over the door is an inscription (No. 9), in one line, easily read. 
A door leads from this into the next, No. 70, which is a hall, 24 feet by 22 feet and 8 feet 
high, with a bench along the back wall, lighted only by the doorway, which has sloping 
jambs—a very unusual feature—but found in very early caves at Bhaja, and near Kalyan in 


the Dekhan. This has apparently been painted, but in later times it has been used as a 
Hindu shrine, and whitewashed. ace 

No. 71. After passing an open cistern, we reach a Bhikshugriha, open in front, which 
was perhaps originally closed with boarding, with a stone bed in the left side and a ecll at 
the back to the left ; also a sort of passage going back on the right side of the cell. Here 
the fortification ends. . a: | Lae 

Below, and in front of these in the*bottom’ of the scarp, are two or three more small 
excavations, | | 

‘The total number of excavations in the scarps of the Sivanéri Hill, counting all the 
cisterns, &c., is at least n inety. | 


Tutja Lexa Group. 


The Tilja Léna group has heen described in sufficient detail in Lhe Cave Temples. t 
is so dilapidated, and so much of the front rock has fallen away, that it is not easy to say 
how many separate excavations there may originally have been. The sccond is # vihara, 
17), feet square and 7 feet hich, with two cells at the back, two in the left side and one 
inthe right. The front wall, however, has been all broken away. The third is the circular 
Chaitya.' T'welve or thirteen eclls follow, and then a hall 23 fect wide and about 28 feet 
deep, with a bench round the three sides; the front is open, and there is one cell on the right 
near the front. Probably this was also a ‘refection hall.’ ‘The absence of benches or beds 
in this series may possibly indicate that it is not so old as some in the other groups. ~ 


Caves In THE SuLaman Hits. 


; The Sulaiman Pahar, or Ganésa Léna series, about three miles north-east from J unnar, lias 
the characteristics of the earliest class of caves in their stone benches, absence of sculpture, 


and of pillars in the largest of the halls, 
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The first three are Bhikshugrihas, or residences for single monks, the fourth is a room 16 
feet by 11 feet and 8 feet high, with a window to the left of the door, and a bench along 
the right end.’ No. 5 is a large hall, 26 feet wide, 29 feet deep and 8 feet high, with seven 
cells with stone beds. It has a bench all round the three inner sides, and over thie left 
window outside is an inscription (No. 10), in one line; and outside the verandah, to the 
right, is a water cistern. 

No. 6.” Is the principal Chaitya cave in this group, and forms a connecting link in the 
development of this type of eaves. The necessity of defending the open fronts of the Chaitya 
eaves from the rains had been learnt from earlier examples, such as those of Kondane and 
Bhaja, but the solution of this problem attempted at Bedsd and Karle, of setting the chapel 
well back behind a screen, seems not to have been arrived at, and some of the Chaityas are 
only flat-roofed rooms, ré 

Here a verandah similar to that in the vihdras, with flat roof, supported by two free 
and two. attached pillars in antis, forms the porch to the cave, from which a wide and lofty 
door—to give as much light as possible—leads into the arched nave of a Chaitya, 41 feet 3 ; 
inches long by 22 feet 6 inches wide, with a digoba of the same style as that at Bedsa, 
and animals over the capitals of the pillars in gilievo—an ornament which at Karle and 
Kanheri is carried a step further by their being cut in almost entire relicf. The same 
feature appears in the Nasik viharas, but in still later caves disappears with the intro- 
duction of the bracket capital. The next step to be made was to pierce the rock over the 
verandah with an arched window, and in this example it seems to have been thought of, but 
perhaps after the cave was finished—for a semicircular area has been sunk on the face of 
the rock above the verandah, but smoothed and never carried further ; and whether or not it 
was intended to carve it similarly to the facade of the Maumodi Chaitya, as scems not im- 
probable, must remain doubtful. Above-it are two smaller square recesses. As already 
stated in The Cave Temples, we may assign it to not later than the first century 
of the Christian era, or even earlier. 

The close resemblance of the pillars in this cave to those of Cave VIII. at Nasik 
would lead us to attribute both of them to nearly the same age, and this onc is probably 
the earlier of the two. The Nasik vihdra indeed is almost a copy of the larger vihara 
elose to this, and now used as a Hindu shrine of Ganésa. | 

The single line of inscription (No. 11) in the verandah of this cave is in characters of 
an early type, before thé letters began to have heads or serifs to the stems, but when the 
engravers were beginning to widen the strokes a little at the upper extremities, and 
slightly to turn round the down-strokes of ka, ra, &c.; but it has still the early or 
Maurya form of e. 

No. 8 is only a recess; No. 9 is a verandah 19 feet long, with a recess in the right 
“4 feet wide and 12 fect deep, having a bench at the back and a cell to the left, with a bench 
recess on its left side. | . | 

10. A hall at a lower level, 31 fect 3 inches by 23 feet 2 inches and 9 feet, high—the 
verandah of four columns totally gone except their bases. It hase door in the eentre, and 
another at the extreme left, also a window on each side the central door. 

11. Difficult of access, is a Bhikshugriha with an open vera ndah in front. It has a door 


————— ———————— —SaSa===— 








1 Nos. 5, 6, and 7 are fully described in Cave Temples, pp. 293-256. 
2 Care Temples, pk. xviii, fig. 10. 
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in the middle, with a window on each side, into a chamber 20 feet wide by 5 feet deep, with 
a bench in the left end. Behind this are two cells, that to the left having a bench at the 
back, and that to the right a bench on the left side. There are-traces of plaster on the roof 
of the chamber. | 

12, Passing along a ledge of rock and over a small cistern, we come to a room 
21 feet by 16 feet, quite open in front, and with a cell in the left end and a stone bed 
in it. 

13. At a higher level, and very difficult of access, is another Bhikshugriha similar to 
11, with stone benches in the left cell, and in the right ends both of the verandah and 
the front chamber. 7 

14, Lower in the rock, the next has had two octagonal pillars in front of the verandah 
and a low screen wall. The pillars are gone, but on one of the pilasters left is the ornament. 
In the left end of the verandah is a short bench. The door leads into a room 10 feet by 
74 feet, with a stone bed in each end. Behind, on the right, is a plain cell, and, on the 
left, a passage 3 feet wide and 10 feet deep, with a recessed bench on the right side, arid a 
seat at the extreme end of it. 3 

15. The rectangular flat-roofed Chaitya cave, which is probably the oldest in this 
group,’ and on the back wall of the verandah, to the left of the door and high up, bears a 
two-line inscription (No. 12), stating that this Chaityagriha was dedicated by a layman 
named Ananda. | | 

16. Somewhat higher up is a cell with a verandah in front, about 15 feet long by 
6 feet wide. | 

17. Still higher is another cell, 10°fect by 8 feet and 7 feet high, with a stone bed 
in the right side; also traces of plaster'on'the roof and walls. . ; 

18. Consisted of a chamber 13 feet by 5 feet and 7 high, but the front wall is much 
destroyed. In the back, to the right, is a cell with window and door, and, to the left, @ recess 
4 feet wide and 7 fect deep, with a bench at the back. There are traces of plaster on the 
roof. ail! 

19, A nearly similar Bhikshugriha, the front chamber being 15 feet by 7 feet, with 
a bench in the right end; and the cell on the right opens from the recess, and has a stone 
hed in its right side. ‘The recess is 44 feet wide by 13} feet deep, and has a seat at the 
back. A horizontal flaw in the rock has opened the upper part of the: cell walls and of the 
dividing wall into the next cave. 

20. A vib&ra, 25 feet by 16 feet and 7 feet high, with a seat along each end, and two 
cells at the back, each with Stone beds in the back. In the back wall at each end are also 
shallow recesses as if for cupboards. The front wall is all broken down, but was in line 
with the preceding two, and along the outside ran a stone seat the wnole leneth of the three 
caves. Under the left front corner is a cistern, and outside is another, | 

21. Further along are three cisterns, and in the recesses over them are two inscriptions 
(Nos. 13 and 14),—the first stating that one was the benefaction of a goldsmith, a native of 
Kalyana, near Bombay; and the second, that anotber was due to two married ladies, 
< 22. A hall or refectory, 24 fect 3 inches wide by 29 feet 5 inches deep and 7 feet 
high, with a seat round the three inner sides and back. There are traces of plaster on the 
ceiling. Besides the door, two windows probably lighted it, but the front wall is much 








+ See Cave Temples, pp. 256, 257. 
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ruined; a bench ran along the front of it in the verandah. Under the left corner isa 
cistern with abundance of water. | 

23. Acell 6 feet by 8 feet and 64 feet high, with a stone bed recessed in the right 
side. There is a cistern to the left of the entrance. 

24, A room 31 feet by 10 feet and 6 feet high, open in front, and with a bench along 
the back part of the left wall. 

25. Behind a cistern is a recess 4 feet wide and 8 feet deep, which opens on the 
right side into a cell 10 feet wide by 8 feet deep and 7 feet high, having a bed in 
the left end. 

26. An open verandah 16} feet by 4 feet, with a seat in the right end, gives entrance 
to a cell 10 feet by 7 feet and 7 feet high, with a bed in the left end. There are traces of 
plaster and paint on the roof and walls. | 

27. Is a cell 8 feet by 7 feet and 7 feet high, with a stone bed recessed in the back 
wall, and a small window in the left side, opening into a recess 4 feet wide by 10 feet deep 
and 9 feet high, going from the verandah of the cell, which is 334 feet long by 4 feet wide. 
Near each end of this verandah in the back wall is a recessed bench, and on the wall to the 
right of the left bench is an inscription in three lines (No. 15), measuring about 2 feet by 
8 inches, stating that the cave was the benefaction of Sivabhati, a layman, who 
dedicated it to the Safigha or congregation at Kapichita—probably the name of the 
monastic establishment in this hill. | 

28. From an open verandah, 194 feet by 4 feet, two cells enter; that on the right has 
a passage leading back in line with the right wall, with a recessed bed on the left side of it. 
On the back wall of the verandah, to the left of the door, is a smoothed panel, and inside 
the cell is a shallow recess exactly opposite the panel. The cell to the left has a recessed 
bed in the back wall. id | 

99. Next comes a small recess; then a dry cistern; and a recessed bench. 30. Two 
cells at the back of an open verandah ; difficult of access. 

31. Lastly, and almost inaccessible, a recess similar to No. 25, with a cell opening to 
the left from it. 

The fourth series in the eastern spur of the Len&dri hill consists of only four separate 
excavations, and is fully described in The Cave Temples (p. 257-8). 


. Caves Iv Maxmopr HI. 

The series in the Manméd} hill, to the south-west and south of Junnar, consists of three 
several groups.’ Beginning at the north-west end of the first group and proceeding towards 
the south-east, we have— : 

No, 1. A cistern, and at a considerably higher level, two small cells. 

No. 2. The Chaitya Cave? is 12 feet 6 inches wide between the pillars, of which three 
plain octagons are blocked out on the right side, and two just begun on the left. The 
whole depth is about 30 feet, and the width of the entrance about 10 feet. The dagoba 
is plain, but, with the whole of the interior of the cave, has been left quite unfinished. Over 











1 Brett divided thom into three groups, D, £, and F. 
2 Described, Care Templea, p. 258-9. 
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the pillars an offset runs round the upper part of the nave, as if intended to support 
woollen ribs, as at Karlé, Bhaja, &c. It faces north-east by north. The interesting 
details of the bas-relief sculpture on the facade are described in The Cave Temples, 
from which the accompanying woodeut (No. 12) is taken. In the central semicircle over 
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No. 12.—Maninodi Chaitya Cave at Junnar. From a photograph. 


ae open arch is a short inscription (No. 16) in characters of about a century B.¢., recording 
that the facade was the work of a Yavana or foreigner named Chanda. | | 
3. To the east of the Chaitya are two tiers of caves, of which, at the higher level, the 
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first excavation consists of five cells,’ without stone benches, opening into a common open 
verandah 42 feet long and about 5 wide; three of the door heads, with part of another, and 
the connecting frieze, being carved with digobas, Chaitya windows, and rail pattern.’ 

4, Under this is a small vihara nearly full of earth, with two cells in the right wall and 
one in the left, as also a cell in each end of the verandah. No. 5. The cell wall in the left side 
of the last is broken through into another small vihdra, 19 feet by 18 feet and 8 feet high, 
of which the frotit no longer exists. It has two cells in the left side and two back walls, of 
which the one to the right only has a stoue bench along the back and right side. 6. At the 
higher level is an open chamber, with an unfinished cell at the back. 7. Over the last, and : 
to the east of it, is another group of four cells without benches, each about 74 feet square, 
entered from a common verandah, 34 feet by 4 feet. The pilaster at the right end of the 
verandah has the common ornament, fig. 11 (p. 18). The right end cell is broken into No. 6. 
No. 8. Three recesses, farther along, are at about the same level. No. 9. A cell under them, 
about 7 feet by 8 feet ; and No. 10 consists of three unfinished recesses nearly full of earth. 

Half a mile to the eastward, near where the face of the hill trends to the south, is the 
second group in this hill.* It is not a numerous one, and owing to the character of the rock, 
many of the chambers are much ruined; but it is particularly rich in inscriptions. 

No. 11. Is the commencement of a cave with three pillars in the front of a verandah 17 
fect long, but the hall has not been begun. 

No. 12. At a lower level isa similar verandah, 18 feet by 64 feet, with two Ses Siaadice 
pillars and two in antis. Outside, to the left, and close to the lotd-shaped capital of the 
pilaster, is an inscription (No. 17), originally/in ten lines, nearly 24 fect in length, the first 
commencing with the dharma symbol, and the last ending with a swastika, having the points 
bent out; but many of the letters have’ peeled’ off, and render translation hardly possible. 
It records a gift by the Reverend Thera and Acharya of the Gana, the Tevidya Sulasa, 
and others. | 

13. Above this is a room about 12 feet square, with three doorways. 14. Close toit isa 
smaller one with two doors; and under this again is—15. A couple of cells opening into a 
verandah 154 feet by 8 feet, on the back wall of which, between the cell doors, is an 
inscription (No. 18), in 14 lines, extending about 34 feet in length. 16. Close to the left side of 
this is a similar pair of cells, with a verandah 154 feet by 5 feet, of which the front is broken 
away. An inscription (No. 19) occupies a similar position, im two lines, 3 feet 4 inches in 
length, with eight much smaller letters between them. 17. Ata higher level than Nos. 13 
and 14 are two cisterns. 

No. 18. To the left or east of No. 16 is a large unfinished Chaitya cave,* measuring 26 
fet up to the commencement of the dagoba, and 13 feet across, without side aisles ; but the 
interior cuts into a natural fissure in the rock, from which water drops during, and for long 
after, the rains, and this probably led to the abandonment of the work in its present 
incomplete state. The verandah is 20 feet by 9 feet long, with two octagonal pillars, and two 
attached ones in front of it. In this verandah are numerous cap eg Lee 20 to i 





1 Goce Tempice, p. 200 and p. xvii, fig 5. 
2 See Cave Temples, pl. xvii, fig. 5. Between two of the doors is carved the date “988” over the name, 


“Muhammad Ali.” The same also occurs in the next series of caves—probably the name of some visitor in 
ap, 1580, 

3 Brett’s series E. 

4 Cave Temples, p. 260. 
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recording gifts to the Bauddha community by individuals and guilds, which will be found 
in their proper place, with the translations. The facade of this unfinished Chaitya appears, 
in fact, to have been used as the special place for recording all land gifts and endowments to 
the Bauddha fraternity at Junnar. | 

No. 19. Close to the Chaitya is a room 10 feet by 12 feet, with a digoba in it. 

20. Next to this are four open rooms, the fronts all more or less broken away; to the 
left of them some broken steps lead up to what may be considered as an upper storey, 
consisting of an open verandah, now much fallen away, 49 feet long by 7 feet wide, from 
which five small rooms are entered, of which two at the west end are now converied into 
one, which contains some rude Jaina sculptures of much later date than the cells. 

21. Farther along is a small vibara about 18 feet square, open in front, with two cells 
on each side and one in the back, also some ocher cells close to the left, but all broken 
through. Outside the vihara hall, on the right, are fragments of an inscription (No. 31) in 
two lines. 29. A small inaccessible cell above the right side of the above. 

On the eastern scarp of the hill, at a short distance from the preceding, we come to the 
last group. 

No. 23. After passing an excavation just commenced between the last group and this one, 
we come to a room with two doors. 24. Ata higher level, and nearly inaccessible, are seven 
cells close together, opening into a common verandah ; between the doors of the cells (except 
the first and second) are small recesses for oil lamps. 25. Apart from the last is a solitary 
cell. 26. A recess with a bench round the’ three sides, and on the left wall is an inscrip- 
tion (No. 32)? in three lines, which is the most important at Junnar, for it is by Ay ama, the 
prime minister of King Nahapana, the great Satrap, and is dated “in the year 46.” Now 
if Nahap&na dated from the same epoch as the later Kshatrapas, who are supposed to 
have used the Saka era, this belongs to thé year 124 a.p.? And, judging both from the 
character of the alphabets and the style of the caves, a large number of the Junnar 
excavations may be referred to about the same age. 

No. 27. 'I'wo small recesses, and then a cistern, of which the roof is broken in. 28. A 
large cistern, of which the side is laid open by the rock having slipped away. Over it 
is a small recess, on the back wall of whion is inscription (No. 33), in one line, stating that 
it was the benefaction of one Sivabhiti. 

No. 29. At a lower level, but difficult of access, is a room with two plain square columns 
and pilasters in the verandah. 30. A hall 184 feet by 16 feet and 7 feet high, with a 
bench along the right side. In the verandah there have been two plain octagon pillars, 
both broken, and one of the pilasters. 3 

No. 31. Is an unfinished flat-roofed Chaitya cave.* There are traces of plaster on the 
roof, and on that of the verandah are fragments of painting in square panels. On the nght 
wall outside the verandah are the remains of an inscription (No. 34) in three lines, 3 feet or 
more in length. 

No. 32. Next is a small vibira consisting of a verandah 20 feet by 44 feét, with two 
octagonal pillars, and two in antis, having the usual lot&-shaped bases and capitals ; behind 
are three cells, of which one. has a bench on the right side. 








; Ses No. 11 in chap. xiv, sect. ix, below. 
* Cave Temples, pp. 232, 265, 266, and note 4, next page. 
* Described in Cuve Temples, pp. 261, 262. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
THE NASIK CAVES. 


Tue Na&sik Caves, though one of the smallest groups, are of special interest from the 
number and character of their inscriptions. These had been translated in 1874 by Pro- 
fessor RAmakrishna G. Bhandarkar from the copies of the Messrs. West,’ but it was desirable 
that they should be re-copied, and this has been done by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, who 
joined my camp at the caves, and with the most patient and persevering care succeeded in 
preparing facsimiles which are probably unrivalled, and permit us to read them more 
_ satisfactorily than was hitherto possible.’ The corrections, however, as might be expected, 
are of minor importance and give us no new facts or dates. One of the most material 
changes is that Satekarni Gautamiputra dates his grant from Benakatuka, and not from 
Dhanakataka,* as the name had been read. The history of the Andhra dynasty and its 
relation to the Kshatrapas, and of the latter to that of Usabhadata and Nahapina,‘ thus 
still awaits further elucidation. It seems certain, however, that at the early date of the 
Chaitya cave and the small vibara No. X1V.—perhaps 150 Bc.—the Andbras held the 
Nasik district, but at a later date—in the time of Nabapina and Usabhadata—both this 





1 Bhandarkar in Trans. Or. Congress, 1874, pp. 306-354 ; West, Jour. Bom. B. RB. A, Soe., vol. vii, pp. 
37-52 and plates. a fw" 

2 The Pandit has been engaged for more than a year in preparing translations of these inscriptions, which 
were to have appeared in this volume, but not having. received them up to the time of going to press, I was 
obliged to apply to my friend Professor Dr. Biihler hler, C.LE., of Vienna, for the translations which appear in the 
sequel. 
o 8 Tr, Or. Cong., 1874, p. 324. Dhanakataka, as the name of the Andhra capital, however, dloes occur once _ 
in Inscription No. 15. 

« The relation of Chashtana to Nahapina is as yet undetermined, Both use Baktrian-Pali iegends on their 
coins, and from this and the character of the coins we may infer that they probably belong to about the same age. 
We read often of Nahap4na’s son-in-law Ushabhadata, and once of his “ minister Ayama, belonging to the Vachha- 
gotra” (Vachhasagotrasa Ayama,; conf. M. Miller, Hist. Sans. Liter., pp. 380, 385) ; but no allusion is made to any 
son. Chashtana, again, is the founder of the Mah&kshatrapa dynasty, up to whom the earlier kings always trace their 
origin. On his coins he is Mahdkshatrapasa Yeamotikaputrasa Chushtaxasa—but who his father Sysmotika, or 
rather Ysamotika(?), was, we do not learn. Was he some minister of Nahapiina’s, who got his son elevated to 
the throne after some invasion? Gautamiputra boasts of having “ destroyed the Khakharata race,” and this may 
possibly refer to the extermination of the family of “the Khaharita Khatapa Nahapiva.”” Again, Rudradaman, 
the grandson of Chashtana, speaks of his “near relationship to Satakarni, lord of the Dekhan,” which my point in 
the same direction ; that is, Chashtana may have been raised to the throne by Gautamiputra. If this be the true 
solution, it would make Chashtana and Gautamiputra contemporaries, and Rudradiman contemporary perhaps with 

fadhartputra, ‘This would place the first SAtakarnis considerably before the Christian era, and with this agrees the 
style of the alphabet used in the N anfighft inscription of Satakarni Vedisiri—the oldest Brahmanical record of the 
kind we have—-and those in Caves XIII. and X1V. at Nasik, one of which is of the time of Krishna, a Sétavéhana, 
and perhaps the second king of the Andhra dynasty. Ayama dates “in the year 46,” and Rudredaman in 72, dee. ; 
now if Nahap4na’s reign ended in 47, and Chashtana ruled till 60 or 62, Jayacliman, his son, might rule till TI 
Rudrad&man, ‘his grandson, till 100 or 102; and Rudrasisiha till 118, as indicated hy his coins, or even fill 123, 
giving four. reigns in from 71 to 76 years. Newton inecris a Jivadaman before Rudradéman, bit the inscriptions 
do not contain his name (Jo. Bom. B. R. A. Soe, vol. ix, P 17), and it is evident that both the names and dates 
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and the country to the south, about Junnar and K4rlé, were in possession of these 
Kshaharitas, while soon after this again SAtakarni Gautamiputra recovered the whole, 
and thus had ground for his boast of having “restored the fame of the SAatavAahana 
race.” This was probably in the first half of the second century a.D.; and it cannot 
have been very long after this that Caves III. and XV were excavated, while Cave 
VIII. was apparently the work of Nahapina’s family, and consequently of an earlier 
date. By what interval Caves VIII. and iII., however, were separated is still undeter- 
mined, but from the fact of Usabhadata granting a village to the Karlé monastery, 
and Pulumayi, in another inscription, referring to and confirming this grant, the interval 
was perhaps not very great. AA 

The architectural details of the Nasik caves are not very varied, and have been fairly 
illustrated in Zhe Cave Tcmples.' The accompanying woodeut (No. 12), however, will 
couvey a better idea than any architectural drawing of the style of the facades of Caves 
XII., XIII, and XV.,—No. XIIL being the Chaitya cave, and XII. the unfinished vibara 
to the right of it, | 

The four pillars in the verandah of Cave XII.—two attached and two standing free—are 
so nearly identical with those of Cave VIIL. that we can hardly suppose them to be far 
distant from it in date. They are, however, so similar to those in the interior of the great 
Chaitya cave at Karlé, looking at the proportion of the base to the capital, and the perfec- 
tion of the elephant sculptures and the figures they support, that they may possibly be even 
earlier, and are certainly among the most elegant of their class. The plan of this cave 
appears to have been changed during the-excavation, and the hall extended considerably 
further to the right than was at first contemplated, leaving the door considerably to the - 
left of the centre. Above the door and adjacent window is an inscription * (No. 19) in 
three long lines and a half, stating that it was the gift of Indrégnidatta, a Yavana 
from the north, a native of Daratamitri—possibly the same as Demetrias, a town in 
Arachosia, mentioned by Isidore of Kharax.? The interior of -the cave, we are told, was 
“a shrine for a Chaitya,” but, beyond the hall, the shrine has only been commenced, and 
if intended for a Chaitya, the cave must have been planned on the pattern of those of 
Kuda or of Bigh—a digoba shrine at the back, with cells in the sides of the hall. 

Lhe fagade of the Chaitya cave, which forms the centre of the picture, shows a consider- 
able advanee in design when compared with those of Bhaja, Bedsé, and even with that of 





~ 1 Pp. 263-279, and plates xix—xxyi. 

? The inscriptions from Nasik eaves are arranged with others in sections 9 and 10 of chapter xiv, where, 
for chronological reasons, two systems of numeration have been adopted,—one seriatim for each section, and 
another in which the Nasik inscriptions are numbered continuously throughout both sections from 1 to 24; this 
latter is the only one referred to in this chapter. , 

° If Kandahar be the same as Alexandrianopolis, Demetrias was perhaps at Huramzai Sydani on the Helmand, 
30 miles S.W. ;—Conf. Isidori Characeni, Mana, Parth:, § 19, in Miiller’s Geog. Gr. Min., vol. i, p, 254 ; Ritter, 
&rd., vol. viii, p. 121, 61; Bayer, Hist. Reg. Gr. Bac., p. 64; Jour, A. S. Ben., vol. v, p. 389. In Willson’s map 
it is placed 100 miles S.S.E. from Kandahar, in about the same position as in the older maps ; Ariana Ant, p. 230. 
Prof. R, G. Bhandarkar points out that Dittamitri is mentioned in the Siddh. Kaum. (under Panini, Var., iv, 2, 76) 
as a Sauvira town; 7'r. Or. Con,, p. 345. Sauvira has not been satisfactorily defined ; Wilson’s map places it in 
the north of the Sindh-Sigar Doh, between the Indus and Jhelam, and Lassen’s map names the same district, 
probably correctly, Sindhu Sauvira; if Demetrias was in Sauvira, the district probably included the modern Sewistin 
in Southern Afghanistan. This, however, is on the supposition that Bhindarkar’s identification is correct, If 
the anusvara is not superfluous, the Pali Dathtamiti may be the Sanskrit Dantamitrt, as explained by Professor 
Biihler in the notes to the inscription. | 
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Karlé. Instead of simple rows of simulated Chaitya window openings resting on string 
courses, as in the upper row here, the central ones in this facade are supported by attached 
pilasters, copied apparently from stone construction, forming niches of very elegant appear- 
ance, each containing a digoba with a background of trellis-work, No feature so like stone 
construction is found in any of the earlier cave facades, though the paucity of examples 
prevents us from assigning it its exact position in the series. 

It may be a. question, which ‘it is now not easy to answer satisfactorily, whether the 
great window of the facade was originally exposed to the open air as it is now. Judging 
from the examples at Bedsi, K4rlé, and Kanheri, it seems as if the great, windows in the 
original wooden structures from which these Chaitya caves were copied were always covered 
by a screen in front, which partially hid them, while it protected them from the weather. 
This may have existed at Bhaji, Kundané, Pitalkhora, and in No. X. Ajanta, but in these 
eases would have been wholly in wood, and would consequently have long since perished. 
In the two later Chaitya caves at Ajanta it was reduced to a portico over the entrance, 
leaving the upper part exposed, except in so far as a projecting frieze above might shelter 
it; and in the Vi¢vakarma at Elura it certainly was omitted. In attempting, however, to 
restore the original form of the wooden Chaitya halls of the earlier Buddhists, it is indis- 
pensable to take into account the advanced screens at Karlé and Kanheri. They certainly 
were not singular or exceptional, but more probably, in some form or other, were applied to 
all Chaitya caves. If applied here, it may probably have been in the form of two advanced 
pillars, as at Bedsi. The returns of the rock at each side of this facade favour the idea that 
something in front was intended. These, however, have been broken away, apparently at 
the.time when the viharas on either side were subsequently inserted. 

The facade of the vihira No. XV. hardly requires any remark. It is the third of the 
larger vihdras, but which has been considerably extended inwards, and the shrine and ante- 
chamber added at a Inter date. The order of its pillars is an attenuated example of that 
employed in Cave XII.,—partly due at least to their having been re-hewn at the time 
when the back part of the cave was excavated,—and without any ficure-sculptures about 
its capitals—indicative of the subsequent age at which it was executed, though even its date 
was in the time of the Andhra dynasty. The original inscription (No. 16) is over the left- 
hand side door and window on the back wall of the verandah, in three and a half lines, 
ond is dated in the 7th year of Sriyajiia Satakaini Gautamiputra.’ It states that 
the cave was many years in a neglected state, but was finished by Vasu, the wife of 
Bhavagopa, the commander-in-chicf (Sendpati). Of very much later date, however, is a 
short Sanskrit inscription (No. 25) on the left wall of the hall over the right-hand corner of 
the first cell door, stating only that the cave was “the meritorious gift of Marmma, a 
worshipper.” This statement can only be true in the sense that she may have borne the 
cost of extending the old cave, and perhaps of adding the shrine for the Mahiy4ua 
worshippers, probably as late as the seventh century A.D. 

On the whole, though far from being of exceptional magnificence, the three caves repre- 
sented in the woodcut form as interesting a group as any to be found among the minor 
caves in Western India. 





1 Stlyajiia Siitakarni is also mentioned in the Kanheri Cave Inscriptions, and in the Purdnas he is placed as 
the fourth in succession after Siatakarni Gautamiputra, ascending the throne sixty-two or sixty-three years after the 
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The inscriptions in the Nasik caves are of very various ages, the oldest being those in 
the Chaitya cave, and in the small vihara, No. XIV. In the latter there is an inscrip- 
tion (No. 1), in two lines, over the stone lattice window to the right of the entrance; it 
‘s in two lines, with a rude form of the trigula symbol at the end of the second line, and 
records that a Mahdmitra,’ or officer, residing at Nasik, made the cave in the time of 
Krishna, a king of the SAtavahana race. The style of the alphabet belongs to the early 
part of the second century B.c., and so supports the conclusion otherwise arrived at* as to 
the early age of this vibdra. 

On the Chaitya cave, which seems to be almost contemporary with the small vihara, 
there are three inscriptions. One (No. 3), on a projecting moulding to the left of the door- 
head, is much weatherworn and scarcely legible, but states that tbe rail-pattern moulding 
and the figure of a Yaksha below, by the side of the door, was the gift of a lady ; a second 
(No. 2), over the entrance door, under the head of the arch, states that the door was the gift 
of a native of Nasik; and the third (No. 4), in 34 lines, is graven vertically on two of the 
octagonal columns to the right of the dagoba, with one line on each face. It records the 
construction of the Chaitya temple by Maha-Hakusiriy4, the daughter of one royal 
minister—possibly to Krishna or some other early Andhra king—and the wife of another 
officer of like rank. 

The other inscriptions may be enumerated in the order in which the caves were 
described :-— | 

In Cave II., close under the roof, and ona fragment of what was the back wall of the 
verandah of the cave in its original form, is.a fragment of an inscription (No. 13), containing 
the date inthe 6th year of PulumAyi;—the rest has been carried away with the wall, when 
the followers of the MahayAna school converted this old Bhikshugriha into a small chapel. 

In Cave IIL, sometimes called Gautamiputras, there are two inscriptions (Nos. 11, 14), 
containing four grants. One (No. 11) is on the left end wall of the verandah near the roof, 
and is in twelve lines, faintly cut and difficult to read in many places. It contains two grants, 
—the first by SAtakarni Gautamiputra, “in the year 14,” granting a field previously 
“enjoyed by Usabbadata” to the monks; and the second, a supplementary grant by 
the same king and his mother Balasgri, in “the year 24,” making over a second field in 
place of the first, which had gone out of cultivation. The other inscription is on the back 
wall of the verandah, over the left-hand side door and window, and contains two grants,— 
the first (No. 14) in 102 long lines, dated in the 19th year of PulumA4yi, contains a long 
panegyric of his father Gautamiputra SAtakarni, and the dedication of the cave to the 
monks of the Bhadriyaniya school by his grandmother BalaSri, and the grant by 
Pulumdyi himself of a neighbouring village for their support. It is in this inscription 
that Satakarni is declared to have been king of Asika, Asaka, Surdshtra, Aparfnta, Anupa, 
Vidarbha, Avanti, &c., including all the countries along the Narmada and the Western 
coast. Among the mountains of which he was lord, are the Vindhyas, SahyAdri or Western 
Ghats, and Kanhagiri—that is, Kanheri in Salsette, where there was at that time a large 
Buddhist establishment, He is described as having “ humbled the pride of the Kshatriyas, 
destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas"”—tribes from beyond the north-west 
fronticr of India—and as having “ entirely destroyed the Kshahar&ta race.” The second 





sete ee Ediets, V. and VI., Report, vol. ii, pp. 107, 110, and Senart, Les Inser. de Piyadasi, tom. i, 
pp. 125, 106 
2 Cave Temples, p. 275, and note. 
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grant beginning in the 11th line, where the first ends, extends to nearly three lines in much 
smaller characters, and records the refusal of the village by the Bhadrayaniyas and its 
bestowal on Buddha. The second of these documents seems to leave no doubt that the 
cave was made by order of the great SAtakarni himself. 

Cave VL. is one of several caves here (IL. 1V., V., VI., part of VIL, and XVII.) of which 
the floors have been cut down 6 or 8 feet or more—for what purpose it is difficult to 
conjecture—but it has ruined the caves. This cave has had a verandah supported in front by 
two octagonal pillars, with a frieze over them, similar to those in Caves IV, and V. Behind 
the verandah were three cells, and a fourth at the right end of it. On the back wall of 
the verandah, near the roof, and between the doors of the first and second cells, is an 
inscription (No. 24) in four lines, beginning and ending with the svastika syinbol, stating that 
the cave was presented by a merchant, one cell by his wife, and another by his daughter. 

To the left of the last remains the upper part of a plain chamber with a stone bench in 
it. On the left side of the door is a fragment of an inscription * in four short lines, faintly 
eut and almost illegible. 

Cave VIL consists of a small verandah with one small cell at the left end and two 
behind, one of them leading into an inner one,—and with this we may include a cell to the 
right-also, though it does not open into the verandah, but doubtless belonged to the same 
body. On each side the door of this latter is an inscription (Nos. 22, 23), that on the left 
being in two lines, and that on the right in one. Both state that the cave was the gift of 
Mugudasa and his family, but the first callshim a layman of the Chetika school, and the 
second a fisherman ; the first also records the. grant of a field, from the proceeds of which 
a garment was to be provided for an ascetic. 

Cave VIII, or NahapAna’s Cave, is. the second large vibara here, and one of the most 
- interesting ; it is purer in style and superior in execution to Caves III. and XV. On the side 
walls outside this cave are two inscriptions, and in the verandah are five more, two of them, 
however, identical. The largest (No. 5) is on the back wall of the verandah, extending the 
whole length of the cave, in unusually large and regularly formed letters; it has also two 
postseripts added in a line and half of much smaller letters over the right-hand window 
and door. ‘his inscription records the construction of the cave and neighbouring cisterns 
by Usabhadata, the son-in-law of the Kshaharata king, the satrap Nahapana, whose good 
deeds are enumerated, such as giving 3000 cows, presenting gold, constructing a flight of 
steps at the Barndsé river, giving sixteen villages to gods aud Brahmans, feeding 100,000 
Brahmans annually, providing marriage dowries for eight wives for Brahmans at Somanath, 
building rest-houses at various places between Bhartch aud Supara, &c., establishing free 
ferries on six of the rivers between Surat and Dhanu, &c. The language then changes to 
the first person, and Usabhadata says he went to Malaya to release the chicf of the 
Uttambhadra Kshatriyas, who was besieged by the Malayas. Then ‘wm the rainy season he 
went to Pokshara. In the second addition, he records the wift of a field, north-west from 
the town, purchased for 4000 karshdpanas, which is to provide food for the occupants of 
the cave. | : 

A second inscription (No. 8) in three lines is on the right end wall of the verandah 
over the cell door; and a third (No. 9) in the same words is graven in two lines on the 

left end, above part of the next inscription to be referred to. Both these state that the cells 











Bhandarkars versions. 


1 No. 23 in West’s copies, and left out as incomplete in Professor : 
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are the gifts of Dakhamitr4, the daughter of Nahap4na and wife of Usabhad4ta. The 
fourth (No. 7) is partly on the left end wall. of the verandah under the preceding, but it 
extends along the back wall as far as the left window, and thas hitherto been copied as two 
distinct inscriptions. It is dated “in the year 42,” and records certain investments at ‘5 
and 7} per cent. with the guilds of weavers at Govardhana, to provide a garment for each 
of the twenty mendicants residing in the cave during the rainy season. There are only 
18 cells in the cave and verandah, but probably the small cave (IX.), with two cells close to 
the left, was regarded as part of the accommodation. Other large bequests are enumerated 
as having been made in the preceding year and in the year 45. Outside the verandah, on 
the left-hand wall, is a large fragment of still another inscription (No. 6) of the same 
Usabhadata, recording his charitable deeds, but much weatherworn; and lastly, on the opposite 
wall, over a plain recess is another (No. 10) in Sanskrit, dated in the 9th year of king 
Tévarasena, al) A bhira, the son of Sivadatta, when a lady made certain investments for 
medicines for the priests. | 

On the front wall of the small cave No. 1X., to the right of the door and close under 
the roof, is an inscription (No. 21) in two lines, beginning and ending with the svastika 
symbol, .and recording the gift of this cave by Ramanaka, a writer. 

Beyond this are some five cells (No. X.) which perhaps belonged ‘to two small con- 
_tiguous vibdras, of which only these cells are now left. The first probably consisted of two ~ 
cells at the back of a verandah, in the left end of which is an inscription (No, 20) in five 
and a half lines, stating that the cave was the benefaction of a merchant, who also deposited 
a sum of money in the hands of the townspeople to provide a garment for the ascetic living 
here during the rains. 

Having already noticed the inscriptions in Caves XII, XIII, XIV., and XV., we 
pass the large aud ruined excavations (No. XVI.) full of Mahdy4na sculptures and also 
a small rude chamber. About 45 yards beyond the latter is a recess containing an 
inscription (No, 12), perhaps originally in five lines, but the lower portion is much peeled off, 
and little more than the date, in the 2nd year of Pulum4i, is left, except the statement 
that a husbandman executed some work in front of this, which has now disappeared. 

Cave XVII. is another of those caves, of which the floor has been quarried out, con- 
verting it into a deep tank. Close under the roof, on what has been the back wall of the 
verandah, and between the doors of the two cells, is an inscription (No. 17) recording the 
gift of the cave and two cisterns by a native of Dasapura—one of the tanks for the spiritual 
benefit of his parents. On the back of a recess, some way to the right of this cave, is another 
inscription (No. 18) recording the gift of another cistern by the same individual; the rock 
below, however, where there probably was a covered cistern, is now quarried away. 





AJANTA CAVE TEMPLES FROM THE NORTH. 


CHAPTER IX. 
AJANTA CAVES. 


TxE account of the Bauddha Rock Temples at Ajant& given in the volume on The Cave 
Temples occupies three chapters,’ and is illustrated by 25 plates and 10 woodcuts ; these, how- 
ever, do only scant justice to the numerous features of artistic and mythological interest in this 
important group of monasteries and temples, with their varied architecture, sculptures, and 
paintings, exhibiting so much of the history of Indian art for a period of so many centuries. 
The following additions by no means exhaust the subjects of architecture aud sculpture aloue, 
but they add details that could not be described without the accompanying plates, and, 
with those in The Cave Temples, convey some idea of the wealth of decoration on doors, 
columns, windows, and facades. But as every door and pillar differs from every other in 
some details, to exhibit fully this profusion of beautiful ornamental design it would be 
necessary to delineate each of them individually. 

The relative positions of the different caves, their proportionate dimensions, and the 
general disposition of the whole, will be much better understood by the general plan given 
on pl. xiv. To the proper understanding of this plan it must be borne in mind that the 
caves vary much in level, No. VIII. being the lowest, and the level generally rising towards 
each extremity of the group. But Cave III. is considerably higher up than either Nos. 
II. or IV. and difficult of access; Cave V., again,.18 quite below the level of No. 1V., and 
there is a stair down from the front of No. VI. to No. VII.; Cave XI. is considerably above 
the level of XII., and its floor much above that of the large Chaitya cave No. X.; No. XIV., 
an unfinished vihara, is just over No. XIII., and so could not be represented. From No. 
XV. to XIX. the level does not vary greatly, but Cave XX. is ata higher level than XIX. ; 
Cave XXII., again, is higher than XXI. or XXIII ; and Cave XXV. is over the chapel and 
cell in the right end of the verandah of Cave, XXVL., while Cave XXVII. is at a like high 
level on the other side. No. XXVIHL. is only the beginning of a cave, very high in the scarp 


and now almost inaccessible. | 

‘Che accompanying autotype plate (pl. i) will give some idea of the face of the rock 
in the glen, and of the appearance presented by those very remarkable rock-cut temples. It 
is taken from the platform in front of Cave XX., and represents the lower or northern end 
of the series, the first excavation on the left being Cave XV., and the last at the right of the 
view being the splendid vih4ra known as No. |. of the series. 


‘Tue Eartrer Caves. 2 
The earliest group of caves at Ajanta consists of only four excavations,—two Chaitya 
caves, Nos. IX. and X., and two vib4ras, XIL. and XIII.,—which, as explained in the work 
on The Cave Temples, were all excavated certainly before the Christian era, though it is 
f | = a es - —— . —_ 


1 Pp, 280-347, 
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not quite certain which is the earliest of the four, inasmuch as it seems most probable that 
in the various groups of Buddhist caves, the Bhikshugrihas or Viharas—the lodging for the 
monks—would be commenced as early as the Chaitya cave or chapel, if not even before it, 
and thus we may presume that, generally at least, it would be the first finished. At Ajanta, 
Caves XII. and XIII. are acknowledged to be of the earliest type of monastic abodes, and 
No. XIII. is so very plain and primitive-like, that it may safely be regarded as the oldest 
here. Its walls differ from those of all the more modern caves in not only having been 
chiselled perfectly smooth, but in being polished,—a clear index that it was not contem- 
plated to plaster them or even to cover them with paintings, and perhaps we have here an 
attempt to imitate the polish given to the caves in the granite rocks of Bihar.’ In none of 
the later caves has this been done, but their walls are left roughly tooled, so as the better 
to retain the thin coating of plaster with which they were covered in order to prepare them 
for the paintings with which they were decorated. The stone beds arranged in the cells 
‘of these two caves and the absence of pillars in the halls, are also indicative of their carly 
position in the history of Cave Architecture. 

The ground plan of Cave XIII. is given on pl. xxviii, fig. 3. The hall or updsraya 
only measures 134 ft. by 164, and is 7 ft. high, with seven cells round it. The fagade and 
verandah—if it ever had one, which is probable—have entirely disappeared with the fall of 
the rock. | 

In No, XII.,? which is much larger, and bears a close likeness to the small vihara at 
Bh4ja, there is an inscription on the side of the door of the cell at the right end of the back 
wall. It is evidently of very early date, but.so corrupt in spelling and perhaps defective, 
that there is some doubt about the sense of it. Apparently it records the gift of the cave— 
cells and hall—by a Baniya or trader. This cave has been sufficiently described in The Cave 
Temples (p. 291, and plate xxvii). These two caves are the only ones at Ajanta in which 
the stone beds of the earliest monastic abodes are found. 


Cuartrya Cave IX. 


Of the small Chaitya cave No. 1X., the drawing of the fagade (pl. xvii) illustrates 
its extreme simplicity as compared with that of Caves XIX. and XXVI. (plates xxx and 
iii) for example. It is even plainer than that of the Nasik Chaitya (woodcut No. 12, p. 38). 
The few figures of Buddha inserted in this facade, and even the dagobas at the ends of the side 
walls, are evidently of very much later date than the cave. Dagobas and figures of Buddha 
have also been sculptured in the faces of the side walls, facing the court; and again to the 
left of the fagade a small low shrine or chapel has been excavated with figures of the latest 
Mahayana type; and just above this is another recess, in which the sculpture is left 
unfinished. | | 

The walls and pillars of this cave and also of No. X., like the walls of XII. and XIII., have 
been hewn quite smooth. A very thin coating of plaster, or perhaps of paint, has been put 
on them, which easily peeled off from the even surface, so that it had early to-be renewed, and 
we can detect portions of painting of at least three different ages, As mentioned in The 
Temples (p. 291), a piece of the oldest painting is on the inside of the front wall, extending 





! Cave Temples, p. 42. ey 
* A plan and section of Cave XIL is given in Case Temples, pl. xxvii 
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from the wall to over the left window; another piece in the same style extends from the 
front wall some way down the left side wall; then on the back wall is a large fragment of 
somewhat later date; while on the pillars and other parts of the walls the painting is mostly 
of a much later period, the characters in the inscriptions painted on them apparently 
belonging to the fifth and sixth centuries a.p. These painted inscriptions, of which there are 
above twenty in this cave, are mostly very fragmentary; all are donative and mostly in 
Sanskrit—the language being an evidence that they were the work of Mahdyanists. An 
exception, however, is found in what remains of the fragment of an inscription on the 
earlier painting on the back wall, which is in Pali of faulty spelling.’ 

The transverse section (pl. xvii, fig. 2) illustrates the very simple style of the interior 
and of the dagoba, which differs markedly from those in Caves XIX. and XXVI. ‘The 
pillars slope very little, only an inch or two inwards from bottom to top. 


Cuarrya Cave X. 


The fagade of Cave X. is by far the simplest of all the large Chaitya caves. It belongs 
to the same early class as those of Bhaja, Kondané, and Pitalkhora, which had only wooden 
front screens. In this facade it was probably at first of wood, but at a later date the lower 
portion of it, at least, was built ‘of very large bricks. The great arch must have been 
similarly filled with those at Karlé and Kond&né, and the whole interior was mbbed in 
wood. Outside the great arch there is no carving whatever, not even a piece of rail 
pattern (pl. xv, fig. 1). Po i. 

The inscription cn the right foot of the bargeboard or facing of the arch is in Maurya 
characters of as early a date as the first half of the second century B.c., and simply records 
that the cave front was the gift of Katahadi, the son of the wife of the Vasishtha family. 
No title or father’s name is given, but we can hardly resist the inference that so brief a 
record must: be that of some prince, probably of the Andhra dynasty. — | 

Though a fourth part shorter than the great Karlé Chaitya cave, this is only 44 ft. 
less in total width, and it has two pillars more round the nave. The pillars slope inwards 
about 54 in. from bottom to top. 

The paintings on the two side walls are of much earlier date than the numerous 
figures of Buddha that adorn the pillars. This, too, is borne out by the old form of the 
ebaracters in the fragment of a painted inscription in Pali on the left wali. The painting 
on the right side is undoubtedly a representation of the Chhadanta Jdtaka, or story of 
Buddha, when in a previous birth he was born as a six-tusked elephgut, or, as other 
versions of the story say, as a white elephant of the Chhadanta breed. Hiwen Thsang 
mentions* a sttipa near Banaras in commemoration of this. He says: “ When the Buddha 
led the life of a Bodhisattva, and was a king of elephants with six tusks, a huntsman— 
wishing to obtain these precious teeth—put on a kashdya dress (the reddish-brown garment 
of a devotee) for a decoy, strung his bow, and waited for his prey. The king of the elephants, 
from respect for the kashdya, immediately tore out his tusks and gave them to him.” 3 

The more expanded Jdtaka; however, says, that in times long past a herd of elephants 


frequented the Chhadanta lake, one of the seven great lakes near the Himalayas, and which 





2 Stan. Julien, Mém. sur les Cont, Occid., tome i, p. 360 
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was surrounded by seven ranges of rocks. Of this herd the king was a white elephant with 
red mouth and feet, and his tusks shed rays of six colours. Having offended his younger 
queen one day, she desired revenge in a future birth. ‘In her next birth she was the wife of 
the king of Bandras, and prevailed on him to send a huntsman named Sonuttara to kill the 
king of the Chhadanta elephants and bring his tusks. He was told that when he reached 
the summit of the seventh ridge he would see a huge Banian tree to the north-east of the 
lake under which the elephant king lived. Disguising himself as a priest, the hunter dug a 
pit, and, concealing himself in it, he succeeded in shooting the elephant, who roared with 
pain, at which the herd of 8000 assembled and roared too, then dispersed to seek the 
enemy. The elephant king himself, however, discovered him in the pit, and asked why 
he had done so. The elephant then gave him the tusks, which were carried to the queen. 
She, however, began to reflect that she had committed a very cruel.deed; and remembering 
all the virtues of the elephant king, such deep sorrow overwhelmed her that she died the — 
same day of a broken heart.’ | 

The painting in Cave X. agrees with this story in all its chief features, and the elephant ~ 
is painted as a white one with six tusks, as seen at the head of the herd in the upper section 
on plate xvi, and the head is repeated on the left of the lower one, so as to show the con- 
nection between the two. The huntsman is represented in the presence of the queen, and 
among the rocky ridges, also returning with the tusks; and the scene in the extreme right 
seems intended to portray the distraction of the queen under the remorse she felt for her 
cruelty. Though very much destroyed, and that wantonly, the reduced outline on plate xvi, 
of what can still be made out, will prove worthy of careful examination, and give some 
idea of the freedom of drawing im these paintings. To convey any complete idea of their 
interest, however, they must be reproduced in colour, and it may be safely asserted that 
few more interesting publications could be undertaken than a thoroughly well illustrated 
volume of the frescoes of Ajant&i, both decorative and picture compositions, for which 
purpose the materials are vow nearly complete, and may be expected to be quite so in a year 
or two. : 5 af 
Some fragments of the early painting from the left wall of this cave were given in 
plates viii to xi of the Notes on the Ajantd Temples and their Paintings, where also will be 
found the only detailed account of the frescoes in the other caves yet published. © 

The paintings* on the pillars and on those in Cave IX. are of about the same age, and 
on them are many short donative inscriptions in Sanskrit, indicating that they were the 
work of followers of the Mah&yAna school, and may probably belong to the fifth and sixth 
centuries, 

1 This outline is taken from the summary of the story given b i alentationme STM oy. | 

62, 63), compiled from a translation supplied to verte BOE a ae askeduve aggre assi gt 
made to the same Jaéaka in Upham’s list (Sac. and Hist. Books, vol. iii, p. 269); in Alabaster's Wheel of the Law, 
p. 305; Mutu Coomara Swamy’s Dathavansa, cap. iii, ver. 31, p. 50; and a different version is given in Beal’s 
Romantic Leg. of Buddha, p. 367. This Jétaka is No. 506 in the Copenhagen MS. The elephant. which Maya saw 


i in her dream on the conception of Buddha was a Chhadanta one; see Cave Temples, p 288, note and citations 
ey | For some further notes on the paintings see Cave Temples, p. 284 #f 298 294, and pl, xxix; and 
| the lath Rock Templen of Aj, their Painting and Sculptures (Ato, pp. 112 and thirty-one plates), Bombay 
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Vinakda Cave XI. 


| This vibra is close to the Chaitya Cave No. X., and has evidently been inserted in its 
place, high above the level of No. XII., at a much later date than that cave, and, whatever 
its age, it belongs to the school of the Greater Vehicle. Possibly it is one of the earliest of 
the sect; but the absence of stone beds in the cells, the pillars in the hall, and the figure of 
Buddha in the shrine, all indicate their influence (see plan, pl. xxviii, fig. 2). The whole 
style of this cave, however, differs so much from that of any of the rest, that it is difficult to 
assign its place chronologically with any confidence. The door has only three plain fascias 
round it, but with a lion at each end of the threshold. The pillars in the hall are very 
clumsy, plain octagons, but like those of the verandal they have bases and capitals which 
are not otherwise known in early caves. The windows, too, are divided by colonnettes with 
moulded capitals and bases. The sculptures in the verandah are almost certainly of still 
later date than the cave, and cannot help us in any way to fix its age. Alterations were 
evidently made at a late date; the shrine at least was enlarged by a passage or pradakshind 
made round the image, and a secret cell was excavated high up in the left side of the 
shrine, possibly for concealing valuables connected with the ritual for great occasions. The 
image, though it has not the usual supporters, is not of a very early type, but has an 
attendant worshipper or édlika in front, now much injured, but represented pl. xxxvii, fig, 
1. It is a male figure of somewhat less than natural size, kneeling before the throne 
on the right hand of the image, with his hands joined in an attitude of devotion, but holding 
a cup or small bowl. More than half the head and right arm and part of the right leg are 
_ broken off. It was probably intended to represent the excavator of the cave, or at least of 
edie ty ackk retort A 


CHAPTER X. 
THE LATER CAVES AT AJANTA. 


In the account of the other excavations at Ajanta, given in The Cave Temples,’ an 
attempt has been made to arrange them chronologically, and though in some cases there 
may be room for slight differences of opinion as to the precise position of individual caves, 
there appears no reason to interfere with or modify the arrangement there laid down, by which 
the remaining caves, after those just described, were divided into two great groups -—the 
first or so-called “later group,” comprising Caves VI., VII., and VIII., with those numbered 
XV. to XX., and ranging in date from the fifth century to the end of the sixth; and the 
second or “latest group,” consisting of Caves I. to V. at the one end, and XXI. to XXVIII. 
at the other,—all of which were excavated, or at least finished, within the limits of the 
seventh century. In adding to the illustrations there given of these caves, however, which 
is the object of this chapter, it is hardly necessary to follow the chronological arrangement 
rather. than the topographical. This second and by far the largest series belong to the 
Mahb4yAna school, and are distinctly marked off from the older group, to which belong Caves 
VIII, XIL, and XIII., and the two Chaitya Caves IX. and X. 


1 Pp. 297-346, 
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Cave I. . 


Cave I., as described in The Cave Temples (pp. 320-332), is the most handsomely 
ornamented vihara at Ajanta or in all India, and at the same time one of the most modern, 
having probably been commenced in the beginning of the seventh century and not completely 
finished before 650 a.p. The plan detailed there (pl. xl) shows that it is a twenty- 
pilared hall with fourteen cells inside, and others in the verandah and connected with the 
cells outside. 3 

The accompanying autotype plate (pl. ii) will convey a good idea of the facade with its 
richly carved frieze, the left side of which was illustrated by a drawing to scale in The Cave 
Temples, pl. xli. The return of this frieze over the left chapel outside is given in pl. xx, and is 
of interest, inasmuch as we can make out that when entire it represented the four predictive 
sights or visions which determined Gautama to leave his home and become an ascetic.' 

The sculptures on the capitals of the pillars in this vibara are remarkable, even among 
those of Ajanta, for their variety and spirit. In The Cave Temples (pl. xxxviii, fig. 3, and 
pl. xlii, fig. 2) two of the pillars in the hall are represented, the second representing one of 
the most richly carved in the back aisle, just in front of the shrine, and-the other, one of the 
plainer ones on the right side, but with an ingenious device on the capital representing four 
deer in different positions, to each of which the one head they have among them seems 
suitable. In pl. xviii are represented two more of the hall columns, and one of the pilasters 
of the verandah. The first column (fig. 1) is one of those in the back row, and is carved in 
the most elaborate style. On four sides, just. under the neck, are small recesses in which 
apparently medallions have been inserted, whether of ivory or other material we do not 
know, as they have all been forcibly extracted. On the other four sides of the octagon 
the shields are smaller and bear each a small standing figure. Strings of beads are a marked 
feature in the ornamentation, a row, with pendants, surrounding each shield, another in 
festoons surrounding the pillar just bélow them, and a triple row festooned round the bottom 
of the sixteen-sided portion of the shaft. The bracket capital has in the centre two Nagas, 
supporting with their hands and tails what, appears to be a relic casket, and behind each is 
a small figure under a plantain-tree apparently with an offering. On the brackets of the 
capital are figures flying in the clouds—a male and female in each case. The rich grotesque 
on the base is worth attention, 

Fig. 2 on the same plate is one of the corner pillars, and not nearly so richly ornamented. 
On the capital is Buddha in the Jidna mddra or meditative attitude, with an attendant 
_chawri-bearer on each side ; and on the wings are $4rdulas or mythic lions, one of them with 
arider. Two sections of the shaft are carved with shallow flutes which twist round the 
shatt and in opposite directions. On the corners of the base were little figures of lions, but 
some of them have been broken off. 

_ _ Fig. 3 is an elevation of the front of the pilaster at the right end of the verandah, and 

isa good specimen of the beautiful carving with which the upper halves of the shafts of 
these are very frequently covered. A comparison of this with others. both in this volume 
and in The Cave Temples? will help the reader to form some idea of the great variety and 





: For details see Cave Pemples, p, 322. 
? PL xlix, fige 2,3, 
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beauty of these designs, In this case a short section of the shaft is semicircular, and carved 
with shallow fiutes. 

The accompanying woodcut (No. 14) represents one of the pillars in the right end of 
the verandah, and is an excellent specimen 
of the mode in which decoration is applied 
to these pillars. There is first the square 
base changing into an octagon, but not 
abruptly,—the passage from the one to the 
other being broken by four little figures of 
dwarfs, who reappear on the capital for the 
same purpose. Instead of continuing tlie 
usual system of again cutting off the angles 
so as to produce a sixteen-sided and then a 
thirty-two sided polygon, the- shaft is here 
adorned with spiral flutes of singularly 
pleasing design, bound together with bands 
of jewelled ornaments of great beauty. The 
capital is ornamented with a square bas- 
relief in the centre, containing a religious 
scene, as is the case with most of those in _ ; 
the cave, supported by flying figures on the | 
brackets, as is shown also on the left-hand (iia 
figure in plate xviii. if 


ee! 


The richly carved door of the shrinc in 2g 


this monastery has already been given.’ To area, 
this we now add the door of the hall (pl. eee Pu 
xix). Though somewhat damaged below, Gate 
the richness of the sculpture and its suitabi: “= Sai Lee = 

lity to the different members of the mould- —*° ict gs geo betty been, Sten" 
ings will at once strike the eye. Inside, | 

next the opening, is a band of the jewel ornament so frequently earved on the columns. 
Beyond that is a projecting member carved with the usual sculptured groups ; first a single 
ficure—apparently a Naga—and above that five pairs of males and females standing in 
various attitudes; and on the lintel five more sitting, some of them playing on various 
musical instruments. On the outer edge of the design are the usual pilasters supporting 
two female figures standing on the heads of makaras or conventional crocodiles, suggesting 
their connection with the Hindu River Goddesses. In this instance they are less important 
than is generally the ‘ease, but are of more than ordinary elegance. ‘They always stand 
under trees, usually the Asoka and Mango : in this case, the tree on the left is the Asoka, 
and that on the right the Ambd or Mango tree. The figure-carving may seem too much 
devoted to music and dalliance for Western notions of monkish asceticism, but it is only the 
testimony of veracity to the social morality uf the Buddhism of the age; an affected sancti- 
mony and respect for orthodox teaching, a ridiculous tenderness for brute life, carried every- 
where, and made the most important of all religious obligations, were not incompatible with 















—— Sa 


1 Cave Temples, pl xiii, fig. 1. 
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a casuistry that got rid of the obligations of secret purity, and even allowed the orgies of the 
Saktas. ada 
The side doors to the hall are much injured, but are among the only ones of the kind 
at Ajanta that have avy carving round them. The head of the left end one is represented 
in fig. 1, plate xx, and the right-hand one on plate xv, fig. 2. The mouldings are few and 
simple, the principal member being carved with human figures, mostly single, and on the 
lintel having three digobas, each worshipped by several kneeling figures. ) 
‘The longitudinal section of this cave in pl. xxi, fig. 1," when compared with the plan 
on pl. xi of The Cave Temples, will help to the clear understanding of its arrangements, 
assing as it does through the centre of the porch and hall and through the image in the 
shrine, and. giving all the detail possible on so small ascale. The doors of the cells are seen 
beyond the pillars of the hall. ies 


Cave II.’ 


Cave II. is a considerably smaller hall than No. I, being one of only twelve pillars, 
as shown in the plan on pl. xliv of The Cave Temples. The transverse section given of it 
in pl. xxi, fig. 2, shows in front the pillars, and behind the entrances to the shrine and the 
two side chapels, the back walls of which are covered with two large seulptures, That on 
the right contains the sculpture of Suddhodana and Mahdprajapati with the infant Buddha _ 
on her knee. That in the left chamber is represented in fig. 2, pl. xxiii, where two portly 
figures with royal head-dresses are repres nted seated together, with attendant female chauri- 
bearers, and over their shoulders Vidyddharas or Bauddha cherubs, while each has before — 
him a heap of some substance, perhaps food, 

The pillars of the hall and verandah of this cave are equally varied in details with 
those in Cave I., though generally similar in design. 






Cave IVs 


_ This is one of the largest vibdras at Ajanta, being a twenty-eight-pillared hall, about 
854 ft. wide by 87 ft. deep, but the front is about 93 ft. long. Much of the cave, however, 
is unfinished, and only a few of the pillars of the hall have any carving upon them. Most of 
the pillars of the hall, like those of the verandah, are plain octagonal shafts with bracket 
capitals. A projecting frieze that once ran along the frout, with the Chaitya window 
ornament at intervals, each containing a human head, has all fallen, The main door is 
represented in pl. xxiv. It is larger and more elaborately sculptured than any other cave 
door at Ajanta, but not perhaps in better taste—the sculpture rather overloading the design, 
and the inner lines of moulding being reduced to give room for it. The lintel is orn amented 
with little figures of Buddha and other sculptures, and the side jambs with the usual pairs 
of figures. The attendants helow are female figures, while in some caves they are Nagas, 
and of the two females above, standing under foliage behind the sdrddias or mythic lions, 








' The size of the page 
shrine in the second portion. 
* Cave Temples, pp. 337, 338, and pl. xlvi, xlvii, and xlviii 


necessitated the breaking of the drawing and giving the section of the inner part or 
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one is attended by a dwarf with a crooked staff—a figure often repeated not only in late 
Bauddha sculptures but also in Brahmanical ones at Elurd and Elephanta. 

The two windows, nearly square, that help to give light to this great hall, are sur- 
rounded by a very neat architrave. Half of one of these windows is represented in pl. 
xxiii, fig. 4. . 

The Bauddha Litany, sculptured in a panel ‘to the right of the principal door, is 
represented in fig 3, pl. xxiii. Above, in a horse-shoe arch with a tall spire over it, 
Buddha is represented seated ; and in the large panel Avalékitésvara or Padmapani occupies 
the centre, with a Vidyddhaara on a cloud over each shoulder. The sides of the compart- 
ment are carved with representations of the “eight forms of evil” from which he delivers— 
elephants, lions, fire, hooded snakes, thieves, fetters, drowning, and demuns.’ Above these 
compartments are figures of Buddha seated on the lotus. 


Cave V. 


The next cave is at a much lower level, and is a quite unfinished vihdra. The door, 
however, merits notice for the richness of the surrounding carving, the details of which may 
be studied in pl. xxv. It differs principally from most others here from the bold manner in 
which the two female figures standing on makaras or mythic crocodiles, one accompanied 
by a boy and the other by a girl, project: beyond the line of the general ornamentation, 
giving it considerable breadth and dignity. The same arrangement, slightly modified and 
not on so extended a scale, occurs in Caves XXIL (pl. xxxii) and XXIV. (pl. xxxv). The 
same figures, but enclosed in the ornament, occur in Cave VII. (pl. xxvii), and may 
_generally be considered as most characteristic of the style. They possibly, as in Hindu 
sculpture, represent river goddesses, but it is not easy from their emblems to discriminate 
whether both aré intended for the same or represent different rivers. 


Cave VI.’ 


Cave VI. is the only two-storey cave in this group. The whole fagade and verandah 
of the lower storey have disappeared ; but it would seem that the verandah was | wide and 
had a cell in the left end, from the door of which the steps now descend to Cave VII. The 
lower hall is large, but instead of its pillars being arranged round the sides of a square, they 
are placed in four parallel rows of four each, distributing the weight to be sustained over 
short bearings. The pillars are plain octagonal shafts for fully three-fourths of their height, 7 
the remainder being sixteen-sided with a cincture round the top. The section on pl. XXVI 
will illustrate most of the details. Round the image in the shrine is’ a passage for circum- 
ambulation.’ 

"The upper storey has on its walls, over th 
chamber and shrine, &., @ great deal of sculpture, 
sect. The front of the verandah, except one pilaster * 


e cell doors, and in the sides of the ante- 
all of the style of the later Mahdyana 
in the right end, is entirely destroyed. 


: Conf. Ayeh, Rep, vol iit, p. 78; Ind, Ant, vol. x, p. 187; Case Temples, pp. $11, 342, 358, $80, andr Us 
© Cave Tempwes, pr. $01, 902, plans of both storeys are given on pl. xxxii, the shrine Goor on P. 5%, g. 2, 
and pilaster, pl. xlix, fig. 3. To these the reader ia referred.” 
d ; , - 53 pe 9 
3 The door of the shrine is given in Cave Temples, pl. xxx, fig. 
$ See drawing, Cave Temples, pl xlix, fig. 3. 
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Outside of it, at both ends, were small chapels containing seated figures of Buddha, of which 
that at the right end is tolerably entire. Outside, on the left, is a projecting jamb, on the 
top of which there still remains part of a figure of a Naga Raji. Somewhat lower, and 
outside the jamb, is a curly-headed figure holding up his left hand, which appears to have 
clasped the staff of a flag; above him again is another smaller figure. Doubtless provision 
was made over the facades of other caves also for flag-staves, on which, as over modern 
Jaina and Brahmanical temples, flags would wave. during certain periods of the year, 
especially during wasso or the rains, when the Bhikshus resided in their monasteries. 


Cave VII.’ 


The ground plan (pl. vii, fig. 1) of this vih4ra will help the reader to understand its 
arrangements. As will be at once seen, there is no enclosed hall, but it consists of a 
verandah with two advanced porticoes, the cells and antechamber of the shrine all opening 
direct from the verandah. 

The sides of the shrine aud antechamber are covered with sculptures of Buddha in his 
varjous positions or médrés, and the sides and lintel of the shrine door (as may be seen in 
pl. xxvii) are similarly covered with figures of him, almost to the entire exclusion of all 
other ornament. Possibly this feature itself is an indication that the cave is not of quite so 
late a date as those in which figures of the Bodhisattvas and other mythological beings are 
introduced, The sculpture on the left side of the antechamber has been illustrated in The Cave 
Temples, pl. xxxi; that on the other side is now given in pl. xxxvii, fig. 2. It contains in 
all sixty-five figures, viz., seven rows each containing seven Buddhas seated on lotuses, 2 row 
of five seated and one standing Buddha, and in the lowest line two seated Buddhas, two Nagas, 
aud six worshippers, The Buddhas are arrauged symmetrically, or nearly so, there being 
five and four in alternate lines witli their hands in the Jidna mudrdé or attitude of medita- 
tion, and two and three alternately in the Dharmachakra mudré or teaching position—an 
exception occurring in the seventh row, where the third figure is in the af mudrd or 
attitude of blessing. The lotus leaves and stalks are wrought in between the bhamendalas 
or aureoles behind each head, in the same way as in the painted figures similarly arranged 
iu the antechamber of Cave IL, so as to fill equally and artistically all vacant spaces. 


Cave XI[V.? 


This vihara is just alice: Cave XILII., and is now only accessible by means of, a ladder. 
It is.probably a late excavation, and has been left unfinished, The peculiarity of the plan (pl. 
xxvill, fig. 4) is that, instead of a square area in the middle of the hall surrounded by pillars, 





this hall was intended to be oblong, 61 ft. wide by 253 ft. deep, and the roof supported by 
six columns and two pilasters running along the middle of it and dividing it into two long 
cross aisles. The doors and enn are of a very 7 type, and have not been finished. 





; Koti Tashi: on: 300. 
“4 Cows Fenplen: p. G, 
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Cave XV. 


, This cave, again, is probably an earlier cave than the last or any that follow it. The 
verandah, however, is so ruined and the remaining architectural features so few that data are 
barely sufficient to form a very definite decision from. The sculpture on the door (pl. xxix, 
fig. 1) is allied in character more to that of Cave VII. than to any other, but it is much 
simpler. The digoba on the lintel protected by the Naga hoods is unusual, and the birds 
above are more realistic than anything on the frieze of Cave I. It has no pillars in the hall, 
and the two in front of the antechamber are very plain, while the image of Buddha in the 
shrine is of the earliest type, without attendants, and with the soles of his feet turned up. 


Caves XVI. axp XVII 


The full account of Caves XVI. and XVII. given in The Cave Temples’ renders much 
further detail unnecessary. The inscription on the left end wall outside the verandah has, 
however, been recopied with great care and translated anew by Pandit Bhagwd4nlal IndrAji,’ 
and again revised by Dr. G. Biihler, who has also translated the Chammak or Ilichpur copper- 
plate grant of an earlier king of the same VakAtaka dynasty. A combination of the genealo- 
giés in the copperplate grant and in this inscription gives us the following pedigree, which 
is more complete than that previously published :— | 

1. Vindhyasakti, mentioned only in the Ajanté inseription, probably cir. a.v, 285-310. 
2, Pravarasena J. (son?), mentioned also in the land grant, cir. 310-345. 
Gautamtputra, son, married the daughter of the great king, Bhavanéga the Bhirasiva. 
Rudrasena I’, son of Gautamfputra, cir. aD, 345-355. 
Prithivishena, son, married Prabhfvatigupta, the daughter of the great king of kings, Dévagupta, and 
conquered Kuntala,* cir. 385-400. 
Rudrasena IL, son (omitted in the Ajanta inscription), cir. 400-410. 
Pravarasena II., son ; the grantor of Seont and Chammak land grants, cir. 410-440. 
, son (name lost), cir, 440-470. 
Devasena, son, cir, A.D, 470-500. : 
Harisheya, son, conquered Kuntala, Avanti (Ujjain), Ka 

Dr. Buhler and the Pandit agree in fixing, on palmographic grounds, the date of the 
inseription about the beginning of the sixth century, and that of the copperplates about 
eighty years earlier, and these conclusions perfectly coincide with the date assigned to the 
vihara in the Cave Temples (p. 306). The country ruled by the VakAtakas seems to have 
embraced the upper basin of the Tapti, extending eastwards to about the Wainganga, or as 
far as Nagpur and Jabalpur: The cave, however, was not excavated by the king, who was 
a Hindu, but by his minister, Varahadeva, the son of Hastibhoja, who presents it, in the 
inscription, to the community of monks.” : 





- 


= St ee oe 


inga, Kosala,4 Trikata, Lata, Andhra,® cir. 500-520. 











! Pp, 303-315, with nine woodeuts, and pl xxxiii-xxxv. 
* Cave-Temple Inscriptions, p. 69, and chap. xiv below sect. 11, No. 3, p. 124. 
- 3 Placed by Lassen about Vijayanagara, and by Yule in the Bidar and Malkhed districts. 
* The country about the sources of the Narmada and Chhatisgadh. ea 
6 Trikita has not been sa isi actorily identified ; the Trikitskas are mentioned in the Kanheri copperplate. 
and Pandit Bhagwanlal has suggested that Trikuta may be Junnar (Care-Ternple I wscriplions, p. 59). Lata is well 
known as including the Surat and Bhardch distriets ; and Andhra, at the date of the inscription. was probably the 
district about Warankel. | 
6 See the translations in chapter xiv, sect. 11 p. 116. below. 
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The Nagaraja in the shrine below the front of this cave is represented with a mukuta 

or head-dress, having a frilled circular ornament behind, which bears a close resemblance to 
the like objects in the images in the BadAmi caves, which belong to the second half of the 
sixth century. The pilaster in the right-hand end of the verandah is represented in pl. xxix, 
fig. 2. 
‘ The inseryption in Cave XVII. has also been similarly examined,’ and from it we learn 
that the vilidra was the work of a minister to one of a dynasty of kings apparently sub- 
ordinate to the VakAtakas, and was executed during the reign of Harishena, and thus is of 
about the same date as Cave XVI. The inscription is so mutilated that the sense is not 
very clear, but it speaks of a “ monolithic gem-like hall, in which a Chaitya has been placed,” 
a“ great reservoir of water,” and, “on the other side, . . . towards the west, Nae ces 
beautiful Gandhakutt” or temple.? Cave XVIII. has had a cistern below the-level of its 
floor, and may be the reservoir referred to; but there is no Gandhakuti or hall for images 
immediately to the west, though there are sculptures of Buddha on the lower parts of the 
walls of the court. . 

P]. xxix, fig. 3, represents one of the two pillars of the antechamber in this cave. 


Cyairya Cave No. XIX. 


This is the most richly sculptured cave at Ajanté, and might not be unworthy of a 
separate monograph illustrative of its details It belongs to the same group as Caves 
XVI. aud XVIL, and is probably of the same age; A plan and longitudinal section of it 
on a small scale will be found in The Cave Temples.® On pl. xxx an architectural 
elevation of the facade is now given, which conveys some idea of the amount and character 
of the sculpture upon it, The constituents of the ornament are not very numerous, and are 
mostly to be found on the fagade of Cave I. also. On each side the great horse-shoe arch 
which lights the cave is a corpulent figure with a regal head-dress, very similar to the two 
male figures that appear in one of the small chapels of Cave II. That on the left in this 
case is doubtless Kubéra, the god of wealth; who the other is meant to represent I do 
not venture tosay. The panels between the pilasters on each side the doorway are also 
covered with sculptures, all representative of Buddha. In that on the extreme left he is 
twice represented: in the upper part, as squatting with his hands in the teaching position, 
and attended by two Niga figures; below, he stands in a meditative attitude, apparently in 
the front of a dagoba. On the opposite side ke is also represented similarly on the front 
of a digoba, the top of which is worshipped by little flying figures with Naga hoods, On 
the panel next to the left of the door he is represented in the usual standing attitude, while 
two VidyAdharas support a tiara or jewelled cap over his head. On the right side he is 
Tepreseuted—as he also is in two or three instances in the frescoes—with his alms-bowl, in 
which a little boy is placing something, being put forward. by his mother, who carries a 
small pennant with a trigdla or trident on the head of the staff. 





' Cave Temples, p. 310; and Cave-Temple Inseriptiona, p. 73. 
* See the translation, p. 130 ; the inscription is so mutilated, however, that it is quite posible the cave or caves 
_ may have been executed under the tenth of these kings, whose name, however, is lost. | 

8 Pl, xxxvi and xxxvii; also one of the pillars from the nave, pl. xxxviii, fig. 2; and the Nagaraja from the 
left side of the court, opposite the chapel containing the capital shown in the woodeut oe tread ee 
pl. xxxix. See also pp. 315-318 a ry eal radia 
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Plate xxxi, fig. 1, is a transverse section of this cave, showing the stone ribbing of 
the roof, which is without any trace of wood having been ever adopted in any part of the 
cave or of its ornamentation. The Dagoba also has the umbrellas wholly in stone, reaching 
almost to the roof of the cave. No other digoba in any 
other cave has as many as three, and in the caves with 
arched roofs these are generally in wood, The side of the 
dagoba is also represented in fig. 2. The pillars round the 
nave have mostly figurés of Buddha in the centres, and flying 
figures in the brackets of the capitals, but two on the left 
of the dagoba have representations of musical entertainments 
(see fie. 3), reminding us of some of the groups represented 
in the frescoes of the Bagh caves,’ only here none of the 
performers dance. The triforium is occupied by figures of 
Buddha in compartments separated by panels of arabesques, 
each differing in details from the rest. Oue of these panels 
is répresented in pl. xxxi, fig. 4. 

On the right hand as you enter this Chaitya cave, is a 
small chapel or room extending at right angles to the main 
facade, with two free-standing pillars, and two pilasters in ea 
front. The capitals of these pillars are of very graceful Ame ES 
design, the corners of the lower half being ornamented each re a aie et 
with a small bunch of mangoes lying over (their own leaves. 
The upper portions have a grotesque face on each side and 
represented in the accompanying woodcut, No. 15. 






small dwarfs at the corners, as 


Cave XX. 


The arrangements of this small cave’ will be best explained by the. ground plan (pl. 
xxviii, fig. 6), from which it will be observed that two of the cells are quite unfinished, aud 
that the antechamber is advanced into the hall. The doorway of the hall is represented on 
pl. xxxii, fig. 1, and differs very considerably from most others at Ajanta, being simpler, con- 
sisting of only two fascias, but the foliage carved upon these is of a singularly elegant 
pattern. The two makaras or conventional crocodiles which usually support the river 
goddesses, are here spouting forth two forms which nearly meet in the ceutre, forming a 
cusped arch of striking elegance ; between them is a smal! winged figure, though what it 1s 
intended to represent is by no means clear. A somewhat similar arrangement oceurs on 
plate xxx of The Cave Temples, over the doorway of the shrine of Cave VI, but there it 
forms an arch of the usual jewelled ornament over @ seated figure of Buddha with a snake 


hood 


There is not, in fact, mnch variety in the general design of the doorways of the later 
: all elegant and in good taste, and as pleasing 
be found anywhere else in India, though they are 





specimens of doorway decoration as are to ' 
far from so rich as many afterwards excavated in stone in the structural temples of the 


middle ages. 
———— b | Care Temples, p. 418. 


1 Notes on the Ajanta Paintings, $c., p. 95. 
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Caves: XXI.-XXIII. 


Cave XXI. is a very much larger cave, being 514 feet wide by 51 feet deep,’ but the 
whole of its verandah has been destroyed. The ground plan is given on pl. xxxiv, fig. 1. At 
each end of the verandah, in each side wall of the hall, and on each side of the shrine in tlie 
hack, are small rooms with two pillars and pilasters in front, and a carved frieze above. 
These lead into cells behind. The introduction of these six cells, each with its antechamber 
adorned with two pillars in antis, gives a variety to the plan of this cave which is not found 
in any other of the viharas at Ajanta, and adds to its interior a richness of architectural 
decoration which is most pleasing. As a specimen of the facades of these rooms, that of the 
one in the left-end of the verandah, with the adjoining pilaster of the verandah, is given in 
pl. xxxiti, fig. 1. The columns in this cave are of a heavier type than in most of the others 
here, but by no means too massive for their position. One of them is represented (pl. 
xxxill, fig. 2). 

Cave XXII. is a very small cave, and the sculpture is not of much merit. The door- 

the females or river goddesses are smaller and more subdued than usual. 

‘ave XXII. is a twelve-pillared vihara of almost exactly the same size as No. XX1I., 
and of very similar arrangement. (Sce plan on pl. xxxiv, fig. 2.) 


Caves XXIV AnD XXV. 


Cave XXIV., after No. IV., is the next largest hall in the series, being 73} ft. wide by 
75 deep, and has twenty eolumns supporting the roof, but inside only the front aisle has 
been advanced towards completion, the pillars:in'the*back and side rows being only roughly 
blocked out. The verandah, however, has been completed in a manner that shows it was 
intended to be one of the most beautiful and highly-finished monasteries of the group. As 
the interior is only finished in part, it is probably one of the latest excavated, and the style 
of its sculptures may be taken as a good index of the character of art at that period. 
Unfortunately the verandah was long choked up with earth, and all the pillars are 
destroyed except one, but the capitals, still attached to the roof, are carved with very con- 
siderable grace and beauty. ‘The accompanying woodcut (No. 16)* will illustrate this. The 





No, 16.—-Capital from the Verandah of Cave XXIV,, Ajanta. From a photograph, 


subjects of the sculpture are to be found repeated again and again on other capitals, but 


' Cave Temples, p. 339. | * From Cave Temples, p. 157. 
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nowhere with equal life and finish, and in other caves the flying Gandharvas in the corners 
of the central compartment are awanting. This may be an indication of the lateness of 
the work, which may be assumed as belonging to the middle or second half of the seventh 
century. 

The woodcut (No. 17) represents another and. a more complete capital in this cave with 
the upper portion of the shaft. The bracket-capital itself is carved with much the sanie 
subjects as the other, though with scarcely equal 
finish. Its greatest interest lies in the bracket- 
eapital with overhanging leaves, like Ionic volutes, 
which forms so marked a feature in all subsequent 
Indian architecture, but seems first to have been 
perfected about the 
time this cavé was 


excavated. It is so 
like in details to those 
in Cave III. at Auran- 7a SNE 
gabad,! that there can Ee 
be little hesitation in 
assigning them to the 
same age, if not even 
to the same workmen. 
Another illustra- — _ — 
tion of the-wealtn of Be eS ee 
sculpture lavished on 
the pillars of this*verandah, is seen in the neconpanying 
woodeut (No, 18), which is the pilaster at the left end of 
the verandah, and also bears a very close. resemblance 1 
pattern to one of those in the hall of Cave III. at Auranga- 
bad.? They are about the most elaborate specimens of an 
art which was verging on decay from the very exuberance 
of detail with which it was overloaded, and which it seems 
to have been almost impossible to carry further in stone, but 
1s still very admirable from the skill with which they are 
carved, and general good taste displayed in the ornaments. 
Although no two are actually the same, there is a great 
similarity of design among all the pillars at both ends of 
. ae ‘the series at Ajanta, those in Caves I. and IL. being almost 
Pee ee Se sentical in design with those in Caves XXI. to XXVL., 
No. 18. — Plaster the Verandah, and a still more striking similarity to those in the latest caves 
ons > ages These two last woodeuts, with Nos. 13 to 15, 
hase of Buddhist architectural decora- 


Sy ee 








at Aurangabad.” 
may be taken as types of the last and most elaborate p 








1 Archeol. Rep. W. India, ‘ol. iii, pl. xliv, xlv, xlvil, and xlviii, p. 66. 
2 Arch. Sur. W. Ind., vol. iii, pl. xlvi, fig. 10, and p. 69. 
8 Arch. Sur. W. Ind, vol. iii, pl. xliv to xlvii ; 
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tion just before the extinction of the style in Western India, in the middle or towards the 
end of the seventh century. | 

The doorway to this eave (pl. xxxv) is by no means so elaborate as the pillars of the 
verandah ; it is conceived much in the same style as many of the others, but with too narrow 
a frieze, all the members of it being too much compressed. On the lintel are six Vidyad- 
haras bearing a tiara over the centre of the door. ‘The side compartments are filled with the 
usual pairs of figures: 

Cave XXV The plan of this small vibara, which is high up in the rock. close to the 
right side of the Chaitya cave No. XXVL., is given in pl. xxxiv, fig. 4. It has never been 
quite finished and is of no architectural interest. 


Tue Fourty Cuairya Cave, No. XXVI = 


The plan and some details of the Chaitya cave No. XXVI. were given in The Cave 
Temples." The accompanying autotype plate (pl. iii) will convey a better idea of the 
facade than any detailed description. Its principal characteristic is the excessive multipli- 
cation of figures of Buddha, of every size and in every attitude, almost to the exclusion 
of every other ornament.*. What carving there is, is nevertheless as rich as that of 
Cave XIX., but hardly so elegant nor so effective. Instead of a small advanced porch 
to the entrance, a verandah ran across the'Whole front supported on four columns and 
pilasters, with a gallery on a level with thé sill of the great arched window, but this has 
been broken down. Like the great Karlé Chaitya cave, it had side doors in a line with 
the aisles. yes Set | 
To the right of the central door in the upper part ot the back wall of the verandah, is 
a Sanskrit inscription (No. 6), which, having been long protected from the weather by 
the roof of the verandah, is still mostly im fair preservation, and is aseribed on palawographic 
grounds to the end of the sixth or early part of the seventh century. It records 
that the cave was excavated by a monk Buddhabhadra, who was probably the head of 
a sect, and was on terms of frienaship with Bhavvirdja and Dévardja, two ministers 
who successively held office under the Asmaka* king. This would appear to connect 
it with the inscription in Cave XVII, which seems to supply the names of the Asmaka 
dynasty. Pee | : 

In The Cave Temples, it was pointed out that there was a passage in Hiwen Thsang’s 
itinerary, in which he evidently mentions the Ajantd caves as being on the eastern frontiers 
of Maharashtra, and which refers to two elephants, probably those in front of Cave XVI.‘ 
This inscription mentions a Sthavira Achala as one of the early excavators of vih4ras 








a See pp. 341-345, and pl. xxxvil, xxxvii, |; and li, 

2 This frequent inultiplication of figures of Buddha is the most striking peculiarity of the recently excavated 
vihévas at Jamalgiri and Takht-i Bai near Peshawar, Does it indicate that they are of about the same age t 
. a behtangen cae are mentioned by Varaha Mihira, Brihat Samhita, ix. 18, xi. 55, xvi. 11, xvii. 15, xxxii. 15; 
in xix. 22 he places them in the north-west; and, in a note on this verse, Dr. Kern identifies them with the 
Assekanoi of the Greeks. : 
—— * Cane Temples, pp. 282 and 306, note 3. Cunningham (Geography, pp. 555, 556) sucsests that Ajanta miglit 
be meant by Hiwen Thsang, but prefers to change “ eastern” into “ western ” frontier, and identify the monastery 
referred to with Kanheri. Se ae x 
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at AjantA, who is evidently the Arhat ’O-che-lo of Hiwen Thsang, who says he founded the 


monastery here. * 


Longitudinal and transverse sections of this temple are given on pl. xxxvi. The 


former is of more than usual interest, as it 


shows the position of the sculpture, in the ~ 


left-hand aisle, of the Buddha attaining 
Nirvdna, drawn te a larger scale on pl. | 
of the work on The Cave Temples. A little 
farther inwards, between one of the pillars 
and the dagoba, may be seen the position 


of the temptation scene, also drawn to a 


larger scale on pl. li of the same work. 
This longitudinal section illustrates also, 
though on rather small a scale, the rich 
sculpture of the pillars and triforium. A 
better idea, however, of the style of the 
interior will be conveyed by the accom- 


panying woodcut (No. 19), from a photo- 


graph, of three pillars on the left side, with 
their entablature. As will be seen, they 
are in the same style as the pillars im 
‘Cave I. (woodcut No. 14), but even richer 


and more minute in detail, closely resem- 


bling those in Cave XXV immediately pre- 
ceding it in local position if not also in 
The transverse section (fig. 2) shows the 
form of the dAgoba, of which the top or 
stone umbrella has been so completely brokeu 
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No, 19.—Pillars on left side uf the Nave, Cave AAV 


that it is impossible now to restore its original form, or to ascertain whether the digoba was 


surmounted by one or by three umbrellas. 


Cave XXVIII. 


Two of the AjantA caves, numbered | 
XXVIII. and XXIX., are almost inac- 
cessible. Of these, No. X XTX. is along 
the scarp beyond No. XXVII., and No. 
_ XXVIII. is high up in the scarp be- 
tween Nos. XXI. and XXII. It is 
only the commencement of the fagade 
of a Chaitya cave, and is represented 
in the accompanying woodcut (No. 20), 
from a sketch made on the spot. 
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GHATOTKACHH. 


The large vibara of Ghatotkachh near Gulwada, about eleven miles west from Ajanta, 
is a twenty-pillared hall somewhat irregular in shape, but about 79 feet wide by 78 feet deep, 
as shown in the plan of this eave given ou pl. lii of the volume on The Cave Temples. 
The pillars in front of the verandah have all disappeared. In each end is a small room with 
two pillars in front, and "behind each isa cell, In the right side of the hall are four cells, 
and a room with two pillars in its front; and in the left are six cells, and a similar chapel 
or room with a cell behind. In the back is the antechamber to the shrine with two pillars 
in front, and two similar rooms to those in the verandah, each having a cell at the back, 
and that on the left side having also the commencement of a second cell in the left-hand 
wall. ‘This hall is entered by a central and two side doors, and is lighted besides by a 
window on each side of the central door. The section (pl. xxxvii) will help to elucidate the 
architectural style and arrangements, They are generally inferior to those of the Ajanta 
caves of about the same age. | 

To the left of the left door was a long inscription, of which only about ten lines are 
now legible. It gives the genealogy of Hastibhoja, the minister of the VakAtaka king 
Dévasena, who was the father of Harishena, in whose reign Cave XVI. at Ajanta was 
excavated. And it seems probable that Hastibhoja was the excavator of this cave, which 
would thus belong to a period only slightly anterior to the Ajanta vihdra excavated by 

his son.* LF | 


CHAPTER. XL 
KANHERI CAVES. 


‘THE great number of the caves at Kanheri and their generally plain character would render 
any detailed description of each of them tedious and monotonous. Indeed, the account given 
in The Cave Temples (pp. 348-360) gives nearly all that the general reader will be likely 
to eare for. To the Buddhist world in the days of Gautamiputra Sri yajiia SAtakarni, 
however, the monasteries of Kanhagiri must have been among the most interesting places 
in Western India. Like the Nasik group, most of the excavations, including all the earlier 
ones, and among these the great Chaitya cave, belong to the sect of the Hinaydna or 
“Lesser Vehicle.” But there are many caves, probably excavated by the followers of the 
“Greater Vehicle” or Mahayana school, and others have been adopted and altered by them 
at a later date. Indeed, there are here two inscriptions dated in the latter half of the ninth 
century, which may be taken as evidence that Buddhism had not died out here even at 
that date ; and the discovery by the Messrs. West of coins of a still later date in the stdpas 
of monks at the place must he regarded as gomg far to prove that it lingered on for perhaps 
another three centuries. This alse is countenanced by the Dambal inscription, a genuine 
Bauddha document dated in a.p. 10952 | = | 
| See the inscription infra, p. 138. I : 2 
___” This inscription was noted hy me when at Dambal in April 1880, and afterwards an impression was taken 
by Mr. Cousens, my assistant. It appears, however, that a transcript of it had long since been made for Sir W 


Elliot. The text and translation have bee opr ee ee ee a eet = 
a uslation have been published by Mr. Fleet in The Indian dntiquary, vel. x, pp. 185 ff. 








KANHERI 6] 


The great Chaitya cave is one of the most interesting here, and there can be little 
doubt that, originally, the only sculptures on the inner fagade were those in the two panels 
between the doors. Each of these panels contains a group of four persons, two men and 
two women, whose clothing, and especially their head-dresses, correspond in design very 
closely with those of the early figures on the Karlé facade, with the figures in Cave VI. at 
Kuda, with the Yaksha figures beside the doors in Caves IIL and XIII. at Nasik, and with 
the early painted figures in Cave X. at Ajanta, though the style of execution is very 
different, and shows nothing of that largeness of conception and breadth of execution which 
characterise the earlier examples. The peculiar capitals of the pilasters on each side the 
panels with animals over them, and the inscription on one of the pillars of the front scrcen 
mentioning Gautamiputra SAtakarni, confirm the opinion that this cave belongs to a period 
not later than that of Cave IIL. at Nasik. Why so much labour was béstowed on these two 
panels and on the capitals of seventcen of the columns inside, while not the slightest attempt 
was made to ornament any other part of the inner fagade, is not quite apparent. . Not even 
the fronton round the arch of the window has been traced out, while in other instances this 
was the first feature that was marked out and appropriately chiselled. In later times 
numerous figures of Buddha in different mudrds, one of Padmapani on the extreme left, and 
another Boddhisatwa above the right-hand sculptured panel, were inserted. Under one: of 
the smaller sitting Buddhas, on the right side of the central door, is a Sanskrit inscrip- 
tion* in one line, in characters of about the fifth or sixth century, beginning with the 
symbol for “Orn,” and recording the dedication of the figure by 2 Bauddha mendicant. 
There are also mortice-holes under the leyel of the window-sill, in which rafters have 
been inserted for a roof over the lower portion of the verandah. ) 

On each side of the entrance to the verandah, on the two pillars of the outer screen, are 
inscriptions,’ but both have been much injured’ by the cutting out of large portions of the 
stone, apparently to provide rests for the beams of some wooden erection in front. That 
ou the right-hand side is the longer of the two, and commences with the same syllables as 
another in No, 81, where we read in full the name of Raja Gautamiputra Svami Sriyaj fa 
SAtakarni. The one on the right side mentions certain endowments in Sopdraka, Kalyana, 
and Paithana. On the inside of the screen, in the left end of the verandah, is a standing 
figure of Buddha, and under it a Sanskrit inscription of three lines, in letters of about the 
sixth century,® stating that the image was dedicated by Buddhagosha, a meniicant and 
disciple of Dharmavatsa, a teacher of the Tripitaka. 

On a small dAgoba in bas-relief, on the right hand side wall of the court, near the 
stambha or great pillar, is a short inscription in letters of about the fifgh century, and 
consisting of the beginning of the Mah4y4na creed.‘ Again, in the small chamber in the 
left of the court, on a pilaster on the right-hand side of a standing image of Buddha, is 
another Sanskrit inscription in nine lines of about three characters each, recording a gift 
by @ teacher (dchdrya) named Buddharakshita. ae 

The great sculptures of Buddha, over 21 feet high, in each end of the verandah, are 
evidently of much later date than the cave itself, and may belong to the fifth or sixth 


1 No. 7 of West’s, and 18 of Brett’s copies. It has been found impracticable to prepare all the Kanheri 
inscriptions for publication in this volume. They wi:l be given in the next. | ae 

2 Nos. 4 and 5 of Wesat’s copies ; Nos, 4 and 19 of Brett's, and 12 and 13 of Stevenson's versions. 

$ West's No. 6, Brett’s No. , and Stevenson’s No. 1. 

4 West’s No, 8, and Brett's No. 5. 
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century ; so also with the sculptures on the inner side of the front screen, and those in the 
small shrine in the left side of the court. 

Of tlie pillars of the nave, eleven on the left side have been finished with bases and 
__ capitals. One of the capitals is represented in the accom- 
4\t! panying woodcut (No. 21).’ It is considerably damaged, 
x— but when compared with some of the sculptures from 
Amaravati, in Mr. Fergusson’s work,’ it will be seen that 
it represents the worship of the pdduka or sacred footprints 
on the Vayrdsana or throne of Buddha under the Bodi tree, 
where he attained to supreme knowledge, or rather the 
Saeeere liovouring of the Bodhi tree over the throne, by elephants 
See pouring water upon it. 

~eorf  ._—-—« Six other of these capitals are represented on pl. xli, 

among which it will be observed that fig. 2 represents the. 
worship of the sttipa or dagoba—also a favourite subject 
in the Amaravati and Bharhut sculptures ; and here. also 
the worship is performed by elephants pouring water upon 
it,” which, as in the example given in the woodcut, is sup- 
plied by figures with NAga hoods,—thus substituting the. 
-dagoba and the tree in place of Lakshmi, in a group of 
frequent occurrence, especially at Sanchi. os | 

On the end or jamb of the low screen wall in front of 

Nw. 21.—Capital of a Pillar from the the court_is Hi water-jar with flowers, which _also finds its 
ante Sart hae counterpart among the Amardvati marbles.’ 

The care bestowed on the figures in tlie’panels on each side the entrance door, which 
have @ finish scarcely anywhere else displayed, suggests that they were meant to be portrait- 
statues of the excavators of the cave and their wives (see pl. xl, fige. 2-4). 

It ought to be noted also that the pillars at least, and probably the verandah of this 
cave, have been covered with painting, as at Ajanta. Little of it is now traceable, but there. 
is a pretty distinct outline of a female in the right end of the verandah by the leg of the 
large standing figure of Buddha. The Buddhas themselves, and the ornamental sculptures 
over their heads, lave been painted, and on the pillars of the nave, especially on the left 
side, numbers of faces can be traced. ‘ | } 

The external appearance of this cave, as seen from outside, may be best gathered from — 
the accompanying autotype plate (No. iv). There it will be eeen that it possesses what no 
vther cave in India does, a stone rail enclosing the outer courtyard. This is of a rather 
late and elaborate character, resembling in design that at Amarvati. Inside this are two 
Sithha Stambhas attached to the rock on cither hand, and beyond these inwards, the outer 
screen, which, as at Karlé, is rough-hewn only, but meant to be covered with woodwork. 
In this instanee it is quite complete as far as the stonework goes; at Karlé the right half 


CMDOCEECOCEH 








‘ From Cave Temples, p, 350. | 
* Tree and Serpent Worship, pl. Ixiv, fiz. 1; lxxviii, 2; xeiii; xciv; xeviii, 2 In the Bharhut sculpture 
the worship of the tree and throne is represented, but the pdduka are not represented ; Cunningham's Bharhut 
Stdpa, pl. xili-xvil, xix, xxix, xxx, and xxxi, 3. . = } 
3 This may have a reference to the Ramayrama stiipa: see Beal’s Travels of Fah-hian, p- 91; Julien’s Man. sur 
tor, Orerd., tom. 1., p. 326-328. + Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent Worship, pl. xciii, moat xevi, fig. 4. 
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and lion pillar have fallen. Like the stambhas in front of it, and indeed all the architecture 
of this cave, it is poorer and less elegant in design than the corresponding features at Karlé ; 
but, as at Amaravati, which it more nearly approaches in age, the sculpture shows more 
elegance and finish, though less vigour and freedom in design. 

In addition to what is said in The Cave Temples, the following notes indicate nearly 
all that requires remark in these caves, taken in the order in which they have been num- 
bered on the general plan in pl. xxxviit :— 

No. 2, the long cave to the right of the Chaitya, has apparently been originally a group 
of perhaps five separate caves; three in the middle containing Chaityas or dagobas, those at 
each end being monastic abodes with stone benches in the cells, and it is not improbable 
that the dagoba shrines are the later, and were thrust in long subsequently. In the back 
wall of the monastic hall next to the Chaitya cave, above a long stone bench is an inserip- 
tion! in two lines, recording-a gift by a native of Nasik; and a few feet to the north of 1t 
is another, in an alphabet apparently of later date, recording another benefaction by a 
goldsmith ot Kaly&na.? Of the middle dagoba only the base remains, and it is possible the 
upper part of it was structural. The left-hand one is almost a reduced copy of that in the 
great Chaitya cave, having no capital, while behind it is a good deal of Mahdyana sculpture ; 
and that to the right has an abacus over the box, with a short and very thick stone shaft 
connecting it with the umbrella or chhatri hollowed out in the roof. 

No. 4 is a small room to the lert of the Chaitya cave, containing the dagoba of a Thera, 
with an early PAli inscription on the abacus, recording that it is the stApa of the Thera, the 
venerable Dharmapala, dedicated by the wife of a goldsmith. This is in characters quite as 
early as any other here, and may belong to the second century B.c. Round the walls are 
inserted numerous later figures of Buddha sitting-and standing, and there are traces of 
plaster and colour on the walls. reat 

No. 5 consists of a tank with two openings with a recess over them, in which is an 
inscription in two very long lines, much effaced, but containing the name “ Mahdksha- 
trapa,” so that it may possibly be a record by one of the Kshatrapa kings. In the left eud 
of No. 7, above two openings into a cistern, are two inscriptions, the first recording the gift 
of it by a merchant from Soparaka, and: the other stating that it was the gift of a goldsmith 
from Chemula. Probably the cistern was the work of both, but each records his name 

parately over one of the openings into it. 
ae No. a is the sabia craw cave in the side of the ravine. The eight plain 
octagon shafts that support the verandah stand on a moulded basement about 3 ft. high. 
Besides the central steps there are flights also to the two end openings. In the left end of 
the verandah is a sort of chapel, with two slender pillars in front, and half ones attached ‘to 
the side walls. ‘They have moulded bases, and capitals of the Elephanta type—that ie, with 
a very thick torus above a fluted neck, and over the torus a square member supporting a 
thin bracket, These pillars stand on a moulded basement and support a panelled frieze. 
In the left side of this chapel is a figure of Buddha on the lion throne, with four male and 
two female attendants and other figures. On the back and left side are similar sculptures. 
Inside the hall the pillars are square, with @ thin bracket above, but have a thirty-two- 
sided neck (see plate xl, fig. 5). The shrine is filled with the usual figures wee are 
repeated on the left wall of it. As pointed out in the volume on The Cave Femplen,' thie 








1 No 2 in Wext’s copies. in Jour, . Bom, B. RB. A. Soc. vol. vi, p- 3; No. 3of Brett, and 2 of Stevenson. 
J, B. ’ 1 4 L. 1 r] 16. ; 5 = 

liek z. are n (ud sup., p. 15), No. 1. 3. Cave Temples, p..393 f., and plan pl. liv. 
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cave was not intended for an ordinary monastery, but for a Dharmasala or convocation hall 
for the community of monks. Both in the verandah and the hall there are traces of plaster and 
paintings, Over the recess of a cistern in the left of the front, is a long inscription in small 
letters of not very early form; under it is another in two lines, of about the ninth century ; 
and-on the architrave of the verandah is another, dated in Saka 775 (a.p. 853), in the reigns 
of Amoghavarsha the Rashtrakdta king, and his feudatory, Kapardi II. the Silahara. 

No. 11 has a small court in front, with two recesses in the right side, one over a water 
cistern, ‘The verandah has two columns in front, is raised above the level of the court and 
entered by a flight of five steps. In the right end of it is a square ceil, nearly its whole 
front being open; in the left side are some sculptured Buddhas. From this a small hall is 
entered, with a cell on the right side and a shrine at the back containing a dagoba, the 
whole drum of which is moulded somewhat in the style of those at Bagh. The doors of the 
hall, cell, and shrine have a double fascia chiselled round each. 

No, 12’ is apparently an early cave, and like many others here (e¢.g., Nos. 35, 63, &c.) 
it has a parapet in front, the upper portion carved with the rail pattern and the lower 
panelled. : 

No. .14 still retains some fragments of painting on the roof, but from the style it 
is evidently not of very early date. The roof of the small hall appears to have been 
divided into nine panels, of which fragments can be traced ; in the centre of one is painted 
a figure-with six arms, resembling-Siva in the Téndava dance. The roof of the ante- 
chamber has been divided into five compartments, each painted with a Buddha seated on 
a throne with a high back-rail surmounted by *nakaras, over which are figures with high 
caps, somewhat of the style of those on the Hlephanta dw4rapdlas, saluting Buddha. The 
central one, which is the most entire, represents a fair-skinned Buddha, with hkashdya. or 
brick-coloured robe, seated in the Bhidmisparsa: mudrd, 1.e., with the right hand lying over 
the knee and pointing to the earth—the position in which he attained to Buddhahood. The 
pillars, both of the verandah and antcchamber, in this cave, are of the same type as in the 
Darbiir cave, but more slender. The door of the shrine is a moulded one. To the left of 
this cave is a boulder with a short inscription * on it, recording the dedication of a path by a 
native of Kalydna. | 

No. 16, like No. 4, is a small cell containing a dagcha, with rail-pattern ornament 
round the top of the drum, and the capital connected with the roof by the short thick rod 
of the umbrella. On the walls and roof of this cell are considerable remains of painting, 
consisting chiefly of figures of Buddha, with red robes, standing on lotuses, and with glories 
round their heads. | 
_ No. 21, both from its architecture and arrangements, must be regarded as one of the 
later caves. Its front columns are. quite of the Elephanta and Dhedwida (Elura) pattern, 
while those behind most resemble the pillars in the unfinished vihara, No. XIV., at 
Ajanté. In a recess to the right of the porch, with much sculpture in it, is the figure of 


. Sahasrabahulokegvara, or Avalokitegvara, with eleven heads,® and a Banddha Litany. 


The doors both of the hall and shrine have two fascias round them, then a neat pilaster on 
each side, supporting a small frieze with the horse-shoe ornament. On the back wall, to the 
right of the shrine door, are fragments of a number of painted panels, each about 17 ins. 
square, containing seated Buddhas in a variety of mudrds, or attitudes of the hands. 








* Cave Temples, p. 356, witter also remarks on Nos, 13 and 14 «si given, : 
? West's No, 53, Jour. Bom. B. R. A. Soe., vol. vi, p. 12. . 
* See Cave-Temples, p. 357;and pl. ly, fig, 2. 
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No. 27 is quite unfinished, and may, therefore, be considered as a very late excavation. 
Like No. 21 and the unfinished Chaitya cave, the two pillars of its verandah are also 
of the Elephanta pattern. On the wall is part of an inscription, painted in white,’ of an 
alphabet as late as the ninth or tenth century, if not later. 

No. 29 is just to the left of the great Chaitya, but at a higher level, and, with the 
next six, probably originally belongs to the earliest series of caves here, This is indicated 
by the stone benches and beds, the grated windows, the ornaments of the pilasters, the 
plain octagonal pillars, and the parapet walls in front of the verandah, carved only with 
the rail pattern. But into this and several others the followers of the Mahay4na schools 
have introduced numerous figures of Buddha, with Naga and other attendants, in some cases 
quite covering the walls with them. On the back wall of the verandah and between two 
grated windows is a long PAli inscription, recording the dedication of the cave and cistern 
by a native of Kalyana.* | 

No. 35 is one of the largest of this group, having a hall about 40 ft. wide by 454 ft. 
deep, without pillars, with a bench or seat round three sides, and with four cells, each with 


a stone bench.’ ‘The verandah in front has four pillars-octagons with square bases, and a 


parapet wall carved with rail pattern in front over a panelled basement, which raises the 
verandah floor 3 ft. 2 in. above the level of the court. On each side of the court is a long 
stone bench, forming a pleasant seat in the evenings, with a magnificent view over Salsette 
to the westward, with the sea along the horizon. Two rows of holes across the court mark 
the position of wooden posts which 


supported a sloping roof raised P= eR s Gare a 


against the front of the cave for 
further comfort during the rains. 
A cistern of excellent water close 
to the front of the verandah on the 
left side, would supply abundant 
- water for the community. At a 
later date, however, the simpler 
early doctrines gave place to those 
of the Greater Vehicle, and the 
inner walls both of the verandah 
and the hall were covered with 
sculptures, mostly of Buddha, vari- 
ously attended. One of the panels 
is given in the accompanying wood- 
cut (No. 22). It represents one of 
the most common groups in this 
and several other caves,— Buddha 
seated on the lotus-throne (padmd- 
sana), his hands in the dharma- 
chakra mudré or that of instruction, 
Padmapéni as chauri-bearer on his left hand, attended by Taradévi, and another Bodhisattva 





No. 22.—Sculptured Panel from Cave XXAV 








——S— 





: No. 62 of West's copies. | 
: No. 18 of West’s copies, and No. 7 of 
from it quite useless. 


Breti’s, but the latter is very inaccurate, and Stevenson's translation 


8 Cave Temples, p. g05. ; 
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with his $a&é on the right. On clouds above are two VidyAdharas with garlands, while the 
stalk of the lotus is upheld below by two Nagarajas, behind whom stand their Naganis or wives, 
and kneeling worshippers occupy the corners. This is the same group, in so far as design is 
concerned, as that inserted between the two original groups of figures on the left-hand side 
of the sereen at Karlé (pl. xii). It occurs also in several other caves here, in Cave II. 
at Nasik, at Elura, and, in fact, in most of the latest Bauddha excavations. It belongs 
undoubtedly to the Mah4yAna school, and is probably in no instance older than the sixth 
or even the seventh century. 
In the at end of the verandah is a small group, represented in woodeut No. 23, 
| = which is much less common in the seulptures in 
the Bauddha caves of Western India. It is the 
representation of a favourite Jataka or birth- 
story, found in the legends both of the northern 
and southern Buddhists,’ and is represented on 
some of the sculptures from later monasteries 
on the frontiers of Kabul. According to the 
northern account, Megha,” a young ascetic, 
came to the city of Paduma at the time wnen 
Dipankara Buddha was expected, and wish- 
ing to make an offering of flowers to him, he 
found that none were procurable as the king had 
ordered all to be reserved for his own offerings. 
Seeing a dark-clad water-girl named Bhadra 
concealing a seven-stalked Utpala flower® in her 
pitcher, he attempted to purchase five of the 
stalks for 500 pieces of money, the price the 
girl had paid for the whole. The girl finally 
agreed to the bargain, with the further condition 
that he should offer the other two on her account, and that in every successive life he 
would take her as his wife, and, if he arrived at Buddhahood, permit her to follow him as 
a disciple. This being agreed to, he proceeded to meet Dipankara, who was entering the 
city, the flowers offered te him by the king and his followers forming a canopy over his head. 
He threw the seven stalks of Utpala towards the Buddha, and in accordance with his desire 
they remained in mid-air, the flowers standing upwards, crowning the canopy, and moving 
as he moved. Megha being repulsed by the crowd, who were spreading their garments in 
the way, Dipaakars formed a muddy place in front of him, on which the ascetic imme- 
diately placed his deer-skin garment, and undoing his hair, spread it over the skin for the 
Buddha to pass over, who then granted his secret desire that he should become the Buddha 
Sakya Muni. “Then Megha ascended into the air the height of seven Tala trees, and 
did reverence to Dipankara.” There is no difficulty in recegnising this legend in the 
sculpture. 
In No. 36, on the side walls outside the verandah, are two Pali inscriptions of seven 





Nu. 23.— Dipankara Jitaka from Cave XXXYV. 





! The southern or Sinhalese version was translated by Childers, Rhys Davids’ Budathiat DiikecBlorie, i 
and the Chinese one by Rev. 8. Beal, J. .R. As. Soc., vol. vi, p. 377 £. 23 

? He is called Sumedha in the Buddhavurmea version. 

* The blue lotus, Nymphaea cxrulea, 
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lines in early characters, and dated in the eighth year of Srisena MAdhariputra,’ one of 
the Andhra kings who is placed conjecturally after. P ulumavi. The iuscription on the left- 
hand wall is much injured, but both record gifts by natives of Kalyana. 

In Cave No. 37 the water oozes through a large crack in the rock at the back of 
the hall, and a drain bas been cut out to carry off the water, which is led through the front 
wall under the left-hand grated window. It has evidently been covered over. ‘The pilasters 
of the verandah have an ernament similar to that given in woodeut No. 11, from Mahad. 

No. 38 is the long terrace under the overhanging rock on the brow of the hill, 
where are the bases of nu- | 
merous brick stdpas, being | 
the monuments over the 
ashes of numerous Bauddha | 
sthaviras or priests who 
died here. Two are in 
recesses in the rock, and 
one is in relief on the rock, 
but a vast number fill this Vee 
gallery, which is about 200 be 
yards in length ; many of a 
them, however, are covered 
over with the débris of de- 
eayed bricks and rock, and | 
all seem to have been rifled 
long ago of any relics or 
caskets they contained. 
The general view of the ff 
widest portion of the gal- | i 
lery is represented in the ff 
accompanying  woodeut (i 
(No.24). One stdpa, larger eZ 
than the rest, was built of — 
stone, and was examined =a 
and described by Dr EO ——_ Se 
W. West in 1861.” eens 

Cave 42 has two halls, each about 15 feet square, with stone benches along the 
back, and each has a benched cell. They open from a verandah about 373 feet: long, 
which had four pillars in front, now unfortunately destroyed, except the tops of the 
capitals, which have been sculptured in bas-relief, with elephants or ugers and — 
figures on each of the four sides, apparently in the style of the Kuda rail (pl. viii, fig- 9), 
certainly in a much ruder style than any of the Nasik capitals. Below this was the abacus 
a chenk waren-ak aapitde of neieey Srp Sb? Se ee ee ka a 


richly carved at Kanheri; from the remaining fragments * we learn that each had a rosette 
in the centre and a large s¢ 


inds 
valet ha 












ment of another at the top and bottom, the intervals being 





; West's iu is and 20; see ConeTempl Inscriptions, p. 60, anil Jor. Bom. B. R. A. Soe., vol. xii, p- 407. 
> Jour, Bom. B. R, A. Soc, vOl. vi, p. 1164 See also Cave Temples, p. 359. 


3 See Cave-Temple Inscriptions, pl. xxviii, fig. 9s P- 56. 
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filled up with wavy leaves over three shallow flutes. A line of five small rosettes also 
finished off the upper end of the pilaster. In the ends of the verandah later sculptures of 
Buddha and attendants have been inserted, and in the back wall of the right-hand hall is 
a small arched recess as if for a metal image. In both rooms are remains of plaster all over 
the walls, and some traces of painting in that to the right. 

In No. 43, close to the right of the preceding, there is also an arched recess at the 
back containing a sitting figure of Buddha on a lotus. Over a cistern on the right side 
of the court is an inscription in eight and a half lines.’ 

No. 45 has also four pillars in front of the verandah—square with a short neck, having 
eight sides—and the pilasters have the ornament so frequent in early caves, represented in 
woodcut No. 11 (p.18). The cave consists of a Bhikshugriha to the left, entered from a neat 
hall-with a bench along the back and most of the right side, terminating in a sort of sofa 
end.? In an arched recess in the back wall is a figure of Buddha in the Bhémisparéa 
mudra. In the left end of the verandah is also some sculpture, but all of it is probably 
the work of a later age than the cave. A general plan of Caves 45 to 49 is given, pl. xl, 
fig. 8. 

In No. 47 are remains of plaster on the walls, and some traces of painting; and on 
the left-hand side wall of the court of No. 48 is an inscription® in five lines, the ends of 
which are partially obliterated. 

Cave 50 has a parapet wall, ornamented with rail pattern, in front of the verandah ; the 
two pillars are octagoval with square bases, and the pilasters have an ornament somewhat 
more complicated than that in No. 45, The verandah is about 10 ft. deep by 20 ft. wide, 
and che hall is about 20 ft. square, with a bench nearly all round. The single cell on the 
left side has also a stone couch. . 

Cave 51 contains much plaster and some remains of painting, and also some sculpture. 
As a specimen of the ordinary style of fagade among the smaller vibdras at Kanheri, this 
one is represented on pl. xl, fig. 6, and a drawing of part of the parapet wall on an enlarged 
scale in fig. 7. . 

Nos. 52 and 53 are very similar; each has two octagonal pillars in front of the 
verandah, connected with the ends by-a parapet wall, and ascended to by a flight of 
steps; each has a seat in the right end of the verandah, and grated windows into the hall 
and cell. The halls are about 14 ft. square, with stone bench along two sides, and the 
single cells have each a stone bed. In the courts also are benches, and a round stone bowl 
for holding water to wash the feet of the visitor before entering. Outside, to the right of 
each, is also another scat cut in the rock. 

No. 56 is astill larger cave, the hall being nearly 19 ft. square, and the verandah has four 
octagonal pillars in front, with square bases similar to those in Nos. 60 and 61, &c., rising 
from a parapet wall. In the back of the hall is a square niche witha moulded throne for an 
image in the style of the eleventh century. The pillarsand pilasters are grooved all the way 
up for some sort of boarding or lattice screen between. This and the next have similar 
bowls and seats outside as the last. 

No. 58 has a bench with an ornamental head as in No. 45. Over the cistern in the 





1 West's enpies, No, 24. 
2 For the pillar and end of the bench see Cave-Temple Jaseriptions. pl xxvii; | pee? 
3 West's hs 25, neh See Cave Temple cE ae pl. AMVIILI, figs. 3 and h, p. 56. 
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court and on the back wall of the verandah are short Pali inscriptions’ dedicating the vave 
and well by a mendicant of Kalyana. Nos 60 and 61 have each a low parapet wall in 
front, carved with rail ornament, and No. 61 has a similar frieze above. ‘ 

No. 62 has had « bench along the back and right side, but a shrine has been eut in 
the back wall, with two roughly-formed square pillars in front. 

No, 63 has a parapet wall in front, with rail ornament above and panelled below, and 
two octagonal pillars on square bases. 

In Cave 64 the verandah is raised, like Nos. 60, 61, &c., above the court, and has a 
parapet wall in front. The pillars are plain octagons with square bases, 
aud the pilasters have a slightly modified form of the ornament so 
frequent on the pilasters here, and of which there are many varieties (see 
woodcut No. 25), The verandah walls are largely covered with the 
sculptures of the usual sort. 7 

No. 66 is the cave having three Pahlavi inscriptions on its pilasters 
and well-recess. They have been deciphered and translated by Dr. E. 
W. West, and give a series of names of two parties of Parsis who. 
visited the caves in 378 and 390 of Yazdajerd (a.v. 1009 and 1021).” Na 25,—Pitaster Or. 
Fragments of inscriptions by the same party were also found at the large nego es an si 
stipa in No. 38. The interior of this cave is covered with Mahfyana 
sculptures, among which is a fine copy of the Litany of Avaldkitesvara, Buddha e 
throned, and attendants,® dagobas, &c. 

Cave 67, close to the last, but at a lowerylevel and similar in its arrangements, has 
two square pillars in front, with a very short-neck of sixtcen sides ornamented with circular 
grooves above and below. ‘The walls of the-verandah and hall are covered with figures of 
the usual sort and a few dagobas. Beyond the hall is a small shrine, in the back wall of 
which is carved a seated Buddha, with smaller ones and dagobas ou the lower parts of the 
side walls, while the upper portions still retain portions of plaster and painted figures. 

No. 68 has a facade similar to No. 60, with two grated windows into a hall about 134 
ft. square, with a bench along the back and right side, and a cell in the left also with stone 
bed and a window into the verandah. ‘There is a cistern in the left wall of the court 
and an inscription in seven lines,‘ partially defaced, between it and the front of the cave 
There is no sculpture in this or No. 69, whicl: is a similar cave with an ornament on the 
pilasters, and an indistinct inscription on the left-hand wall of the court. Outside Cave 70 
there are also two long inscriptions, but large portions of them are worn away. eh. 

Cave 72 had two square pillars in front of the same pattern as in No. 67, ok Walen 
one however is destroyed The door of the hall is surrounded by mouldings, and in the cell 
at the back is a seated figure of Buddha, covered with plaster which has been painted ; 
there are also remains of plaster and painting on the walls of the hall. 7 

Nox: 75, 76, and 77 are close together, each consisting of a small raised verandah with 
two octagonal pillars, and pilasters with au ornament more complicated sen ~ pis "Ye. 
but which also occurs in Nos. 51 and 69. To°76 and 77 additional cells have been added 
in the sides of the courts, but in neither of them is there any sculpture. and but @ small 








1 West’s Nos, 32 and 33, and Breit’s 15 and 14. a 
2 Cave-Temple Inscriptions, p. 62 f.; and Ind, Ant, vol. ix. 
3 See Cave Temples, p. 355, and pl. lv. fig. 1. and pl. vi. 

4 West's No. 35. 


p. 265 f 
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piece in No, 75. On the right side wall of the court of No. 7618 an Ineeespeion ie nine 
lines by a native of Dhenukakata.' There are also inscriptions in Nos. 75 and oe 

No. 78 is just opposite to the Darbar cave No. 10, and has two long inscriptions on 
the architrave, one of them dated in the reign of Amoghavarsha the Rashtrakata king, } 
S. 799 (a.p. 877). The two pillars and pilasters in front are of the Elephanta and Elura 
type, and the door in the back of the verandah has three chiselled fascias round it; the hall 
is about 14 ft. by 11; and in the shrine is a large sitting figure of Buddha on a bench, 
on which has been a very short inseription in much older letters than that on the facade of 
the cave, but only two or three are legible. 

In No. 81, on the left-hand wall of the court, is an inscription of the reign of 
Gautamiputra Sriyajiia Satakar ni! -; 

No. 85 has a tank on the right of the court with two neatly hewn half-columns at each 
side of the recess; the pilasters or half-columns, too, of the verandah have their middle 
sections of seven sides,* 

No. 86 has had two pillars and pilasters in front, of a pattern very similar to those 
in Caves 67 and 72. The hall is 21 ft. wide by 21} ft. deep, with a door recessed in 
the jambs. To the right of it, utside, are traces of a large circular painting, like the 
So-called zodiac in Cave XVII. at Ajanta. It has had a figure of Buddha in the centre, 
and the area was divided into eight sectors, in each of which, if we may judge from 
what remains of one, were numerous figures variously employed. At the back of the 
hall are three small rooms, | 


CHAPTER XII 
KONDIVTE CAVES, — 


Tut Kondivté caves, situated about eight miles south from the Kanheri group and about 
three from Karla station, near the village of Maroli, and not far from the Jogesvari Brah- 
manical Caves, have been described with as much detail as they seem to merit in The Cave 
Temples (p. 360 ff.), but the plan of the whole group given in pl. xlii, will render that 
account more intelligible, =bs 
Beginning at the south end of the east side of the hill, the first is a very small cave 
with two square pillars in front of the verandah, The room within has a small recess in — 
the back and a door in the right end into the verandah of No. 2. The next has a hall 
about 15 ft. wide by 23 ft. deep, with an altar at the back, and over it ina panel sunk in 
the wall is a rude bas-relief of a dagoba, On the wall above are eight mortice-holes disposed 
in a semicircle, and three larger ones on each side, as if for some covering. The verandah 
in front has four square pillars with necks similar to those of Nos. 67 and 72 at Kanheri. 
They have bases and stand on a basement carved with rail pattern in front, and are 
surmounted by a frieze ornamented with Chaitya windows, Behind them are four large 


* No. 39 of West's copies. 

* Nos, 38, 40, and 41 of West's copies, 

* West's No. 44, Stevengon’s No. 13, and Bird’s No. 14. 
* If complete pillars they would have sixteen sides. 
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holes in the floor connected below. Close to this is No. 3—a small room 114 ft. -by 6, 
with two square pillars in front 

No. 4 is a hall 36 ft. wide by 244 ft. deep, with a bench round three sides, three doors, 
and two windows. In each side is a chamber about 19 ft. by 7 ft., with two octagonal 
pillars in front and three cells behind. In the back wall of the hall is also a small shrine, 
with two pillars in front, but it is perhaps later than the cave. The verandah is supported 
by four octagonal pillars. : 

No. 5 is much ruined, but seems to have consisted of three rooms behind one another. 
No. 6 consists of four cells, two of them with stone benches; No. 7 of two rooms opening 
into a common verandah, the second of them having three small irregular cells opeuing from 
it; and No. 8 is a single cell on a higher level than the next, with the remains of a bench 
at the back. All these are more’ or less ruined. 

No. 9 is the only Chaitya cave in the series, and has been described in The Cave 
Temples The sculpture on the right wall, drawn in pl. xli, fig. 1, has been added at a 
much later date than that of the original excavation, It is much defaced, but consists 
entirely of the usual Mahiy4na sculptures of Buddha seated on the lotus, supported by 
Nagas and attended on his right by PadmapAni as one of the chawri-bearers, while the 
other was probably Vajrapani. The details are rather better executed than im other examples, 
and may belong to the seventh century. Over one of the grated windows of the shrine 1s 
an inscription in rudely formed characters. Several letters are partially obliterated and 
uncertain; what can be read itidicates that. it records a benefaction by a Brahman ot 
the Gautama-gotra, an inhabitant of Pachikéimayi.” On the surface of the hill almost 
vertically above the digoba in this cave is the foundation of- another, which has been a 
structural one. Bp ede ei os 

No. 12 has three cells at the back of the hall, in two of which are stone beds. No. 13 
is the largest in the group and the only one with pillars in the hall. The verandah is 
23 ft. by 9 ft. and has two square pillars in front, but the roof extends some }0 or 12 it. 
beyond them. ‘The hall, ito which are three doors, is nearly 29 ft. wide by 28 ft. deep, 
and has four octagonal columns disposed in a square, with plain circular bases and capitals 
of the Elephanta or Dhedwda type. These stand ona platform raised a few inches above 
the surrounding floor. This hall has three cells in each wall; the central one in the back, 
having been the shrine, still contains the dsana or scat for it, and has a neatly carved 
cell to the right of the shrine also contains a bench.* No. 14 consists of 
ge, is similar, but with a smal! 


doorway. The 
one cell behind another; and No. 19, the last in this ran 
verandah in front and much ruined. ae ae 

The four on the west side of the hill, just. behind the last, are very ues 23 sity 
from the north end (No. 17) has two side cells and a shrine with a seat for the image in the 
back, and a neat doorway with pilasters and mouldings drawn 10 fig. 2, pl. xii. Between 
it and the last is a ddgoba carved in the rock in low relief. ‘The two pillars of the verandah 
of the fourth are much of the style of those of the unfinished Chaitya cave at Kanheri, but 


more, clumsy. 





1 P, 360 and p. 41 2. | 

2 No, 60 in West’s series, Jour. Bom. B. & A. Soe., 
Dr. ape = nam = e Pacl 3 i : a FGA ‘ines of very small letters, above a recessed seat on the right 
~ hand of the euteanes to thia cave, but itis eo faint and obliterated that nothing can be made 0! 


vol, vi, p. 13. The sense given in the text is due to 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
PALMHOGRAPHY. 


PaLzocrapry, or the study of the gradual modification of alphabets in the course of 
time, is necessarily dependent, in the first place, on documents of approximately known 
dates. But when we have, in this way, arrived at a knowledge of the times when different 
changes of the forms of letters took place, we may apply this knowledge to inscriptions of 
unknown date, in order to determine, from a comparison of the styles of their alphabets, the 
ages to which they respectively belong. As applied to Indian inscriptions, Comparative 
Palzography has as yet made but little progress towards scientific accuracy, and much has 
still to be done before we can use the characters of different inscriptions with full confidence 
as a safe guide to chronology. Still its leading principles are understood, and the alphabetical 
characters of inscriptions, when carefully.examined and compared, lend their aid to that of 
architectural style, and the two together often help to supply fairly accurate indications of 
the relative ages of different monuments. 

Prinsep’s table of the ‘ Modifications of the Sanskrit Alphabet from 543 B.c. to 1200 
A.D.,” Which was published in the Journal of the Asiatie Society of ‘Bengal for March 1838,’ 
represented the forms of the letters in ten alphabets, but after excluding the modern Deva- 
nagari. old Burmese Pali, old Tibetan, and_two medieval alpbabets, the ancient alphabets 
represented were only five:—(1) The alphabet of the Asoka inscriptions, which he entitled 
“Fifth century B.c.”* (2) An alphabet of “uncertain” date collected from the Pali inserip- 
tions on the Western Cave ‘Temples. (3) One founded on the Rudrad4man inscription, which 
he erroneously styled “Third century Bc, Sanskrit inscription of Asoka, Jundgadh.”* 
(4) From Valabhi and Gurjara copper plates, which he called “ Second century A.D.—Gujarat 
dated-plates.” And (5) the alphabet of the Allahabad Gupta inscription, “ Fifth century, a.D.” 

The table was reproduced in Thomas's edition of Prinsep’s Antiquities, and in a later 
page (p. 52) Mr, Thomas gave another table of alphabets containing also the same five, described 
respectively as from—(1) “ Agoka’s Edicts—3d century B.c.;” (2) Western Caves ;” (3) “ Sah 
inseription (Girndr) ;” (4) “ Gupta inseription (Allahabad) ;” and (5) “ Valabht plates (Guja- 
rat),’—thus rectifying the dates and correctly placing thé Valabhi plates after the Gupta inserip- 
tions. ‘To these were added a sixth alphabet derived from the Vakataka plates of Sivani,’ 
which he calls the “ Nerbudda alphabet,” and a seventh—the “ Kistna” alphabet, derived from 
@ portion of an inscription found by General Colin Mackenzie at AmarAvati—but probably 
of as late a date as the eighth century a.p., and taken from an eye-copy not representing 
the shapes of the letters very accurately.* The designation of “ Kistna alphabet ” given 
to this latter was by no means appropriate. Prinsep uses this name on his original plate, 





* Vol. vil. p. 276, illustrating his remarks on the Pali alphabet, vol. vi. pp. 467 ff. and vii, pp, 271 ff. 
7? He assigns as his reason for this—that he supposes the alphabet used in these edicts was the same as “ that 

in which their sacred books had heen written by the contemporaries of Buddha himself, who died in the year 543 
B.c.," thid., p. 275 ; Essays by Thomas, vol. ii. p. 39. ' 

* Prinsep.inistook this Kshatrapa inseription for s genuine Maurya one from the name of Chandragupt: 
ceurring in it: J. A. & B., vol. vii. p. 275, or Exscys, vol. ii p. 38. 

4 Vol. ii. p. 41. 

8 J. A. S. B., vol. y. p. 726; conf, As. Res., vol. xv. p. 507. 

. Conf. Sewell’s Report on Amardvati, pl. iv. and p. 63. The slab is now in the British Museum. 
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from which Mr, Thomas copied both additional alphabets, but in his account of it he calls it 
the’Andhra character." The other alphabets added by. Mr. Thomas were avowedly modern 
ones. His table was reproduced by Protessor Monier Williams in the second edition of his 
Sanskrit Grammar, and again partially revised by Mr. Thomas and printed in Mr. Hope's 
Inscriptions in Dharwar and Mysore (1866). 

Mr. Prinsep’s attempt, however, was not really the first to tabulate the early forms 
of an Indian alphabet; for as early as 1828 Dr. B. G. Babington- had given comparative 
tables both of the old Sanskrit and Tamil alphabets from the inscriptions at Mamallaipura.’ 
In 1833 Mr. (now Sir) Walter Elliot, then of the Madras Civil Service, had published an 
elaborate comparative table of the older forms of the Kannada alphabet in forty folio pages, 
in which many of the characters are identical with those of the early northern alphabets. 
This, again, was followed in 1887 by Captain H. Harkness’s Ancient and Modern Alphabets 
of the Popular Hindu Languages of the Southern Peninsula of India, in which he tabulated 
the Devanagari, Grantha, Telugu, Karnataka, Malayalma and Tamil, with variations or old 
forms. For the Karnftaka he availed himself of Sir W. Elliot’s tables. But as he says the 
compilation was made “ many years before publication,” it was scarcely up to date when it 
appeared. Most of the early forms of the letters of the northern alphabets, however, are 
represented in it, 

These tables are the only systematic attempts made previous to Dr. Burnell’s to show 
the modifications of the Indian alphabet, and their meagreness has left room for hasty and 
unjustifiable conclusions on the part of amateurs in paleography. 

They were principally founded too—not on’ facsimiles, then difficult of attainment—but 
on “eye-copies,” whereby letters were liable to variations from the normal forms, easily 
understood by those who have had much practice in the copying of such inscriptions : for in 
many of these the same letter is formed with some: slight variation of size, slant, curve, or 
proportion in some part or another, almost as often as it is repeated, and the hand of the 
copyist, in spite of himself, tends to a set form. Fortunately Prinsep's copyists, especially 
Captain Kittoe, were remarkably accurate and painstaking, and saved him from serious 
mistakes, It would have been impossible, however, at that date and in his circumstances, to 
have represented the early alphabets with perfect aceuracy. For his second alphabet,— 
palssographically perhaps the most important in the series,—he had not even the materials 
on which to base an alphabet of one age, but drew the letters of it from copies of such 
inscriptions from NanAghat, Karlé, Kanheri, Ajanta, &c., as were supplied to him. Nor do 
we find any fault with him for this: his object seems to, have been simply to present 
outlines of the varying types of alphabets to students who, like himself, were still struggling 
with the first epigraphical difficulties—-the obsolete forms of the letters in which. these old 
inscriptions were expressed—and not to attempt to exhibit the paleographic development 
of the alphabet. 













1 J. A. S. B., vol. vi, pp. 219, 220, and pl. xiii at p. 222, If any alphabet, however, should be designated 
'« Andhra,” it should be that used in the inscriptions of the Andhra dynasty at Nanighit, Karle, Nasik, and Kayheri, 
or that used by them on their coins,—not one like this, employed long after the dynasty was extinch Nor 
“ Kistna” an appropriate epithet, for in the Vengi and early Eastern Chalukys inscriptions we have earlier types 

2 Trans. R. As, Soc., vol. ii, plates xiii, xv. xvii. and xviii, and pp. 264-269. Colonel C. Mackenzie, at a 
still earlier date in all probability, had acquired a knowledge of the old alphabet used on the Amarivati marbles 
from his pandits, There are among his MSS. copies of inscriptions in early characters, and even translations ations of 
some of them. , . 
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For South-Indian Palwography Dr. A. C. Burnell did a splendid service by the 
preparation of his work on that subject (published in 1874), which he has since greatly 
enlarged and corrected in a second edition (1878). There are now ample materials, pub- 
lished and unpublished, for a similar work relating to Peninsular India from the Krishna 
river to the Vindhya hills, that is, for the Dekhan, Kotkan and Gujarat. The adequate 
illustration and discussion of so large a range of epigraphy, however, must be a work of 
much labour and care: Meanwhile, it seems desirable to supply some chart, however 
meagre, of the palsography of this great province, representing the characters used in the 
numerous inscriptions, especially those in the Cave Temples, from the age of Asoka, 250 3.c., 
till the end of the eighth century, when the old type of alphabet, founded on the PaAli or 
Mauryan, was disappearing, the Devanagari taking its place over the northern portions of 
this area, and the Canarese in the south. This is what has been attempted in the accom- 
panying plate, No. v. | 

On tabulating the alphabets of different inscriptions, much of the apparent divergency 
of style among them disappears from the forms to be finally compared, in order to decide as 
to their relative ages. But in the consideration of all the elements that may help to indicate 
the chronological position of an inscription, the attached vowels and the compound letters 
form an important clement, A comparison of inscriptions of the same age will show that, 
with certain points of agreement in the way in which the vowels are attached, their forms 
were subject to considerable variety of treatment, dependent on provincial or even personal 
manipulative taste. And a somewhat similar-diversity seems also to have prevailed with 
respect to the lengths of the dependent stems of letters like a, ka, ra, and the form of the 
lower turn of the line. If we compare the large and beautiful inscription of Ushavadata, 
the son-in-law of Nahapdna, at Nasik,’ with those of the same reign at Karlé* and Junnar, 
and these again with that of Rudraddman at Girnfr‘—all engraved probably within the 
same century—we shall be struck with the differences of style, which, most probably, are 





mainly due to the skill and taste of the official writers or engravers. That something is 


also due to locality seems to be indicated by the differences between the alphabets of the 
‘Gupta inscriptions at Allahabad and Kahaun and that at J unagadh. The northern examples 
have many forms not found in the Junagadh one, which scarcely differs from the alphabet 
of the earlier Valabhi plates. The form of pha is the only one in it that could be said 
' to be copied from the northern inscriptions. ‘The later alphabets from different parts of the 
peninsula show further marks of local divergences: thus the VakAtaka and Chhatisgadh 
inscriptions are clearly marked off from the more westerly Valabhi ones, and both differ from 
southern or Chalukya types, while even the eastern and western Chalukya alphabets 
early began to develop differonces. | 


To develop fully all the details of the alphabets, it would be necessary not only to. 


tabulate symmetrically, as Dr. Burnell has done, the consonants—both separately and com- 
bined with the different vowela—but also the varieties of each consonant and a large 
number at least of their compounds. 









* A third volume might deal with the palmography of Hindustan and the Panjab, and include even Nepal, 
for which the oxcellent collection of Pandit BhacwAn! ndrijt ( shed in the Indian Antizgu i. ix, PI 
piptpebaderecnssl wernt Se Bhagwaulal Indrajt (published in the Indian Antiquary, vol. ix, pp. 

+ See Prinsep’s Zeauys, vol. ii, pp. 47, 48. 

* Karlé and Nasik are cach within fifty milos of Junnar, 

* See note 4, p. 37, ante, 
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In the accompanying plates no such amplified representation has been attempted, but 
the alphabets are carefully reproduced from the original inscriptions, and, to save space, 
vowels have been attached, as in the inscriptions, to numbers of the consonants, and a few 
illustrative compounds have been inserted. In only two cases in the whole series have I 
been obliged to use copies; in all the others, impressions, rubbings, or photographs have 
been employed. But for the Skandagupta inscription at Girndr, I had only a tracing ; the 
original is cut on a very rough and uneven or bulged surface, unsuitable for taking a good 
impression. The other exception is the Kanheri copper plate, which was retained by 
the late Dr. J. Bird, and is now not to be traced ;! for it we have only the lithograph in his 
Historical Researches, which is obviously faulty, but may be accepted as on the whole fairly 
representing the general outlines of the letters. 

The following are the alphabets represented in the accompanying plate (pl. v) :— 

1. The Maurya alphabet, or that of the Asoka inscription at the foot of Mount Girndr. 
To this two lines have been given,—the first showing the simple letters (except jha, which 
occurs so rarely that it has been omitted throughout), and the second line, presenting varieties of 
form either alone or in combination with vowels and other consonants. The forms of kra, 
tra, pra, &c.,in which the wavy vertical line represents the -ra,’ will be noted among these. _ 

2. The alphabet of the Pitalkhor&é Cave inscriptions, These are all short ones, and 
supply in all only nineteen different letters—ka, gd, gha, chhi, ja, thd, ti, de, dhi, nd, pa, 
bha, mi, ya, 74, la, va, hu, sa, 

3. A relic box was found at Kolhapur in 1877 having an inscription on the lid.’ 
This also is a short inscription yielding only twelve different letters, but of a type closely 
resembling the two preceding—a, kd, gu, ta, da, dha, na, bha, mha, ri, ha, sa. 

4. The inscription of VAsithiputa on the front of Cave X. at Ajantd. This too is 
distinctly of the Maurya type, as is also the short one on the similar Chaitya at Kondane 
and a fragment at Bedsé. The agreement in the alphabet of the inscriptions on the three 
large Chaityas with open fronts is conclusive of the accuracy of the deduction made inde- 
pendently from their architecture, that these are the earliest Chaityas we have, and that they 
belong to one age. The inscription at Beds4 is not on the Chaitya but on a cell, and the 
Chaitya must be as old as any of the vihdras—possibly older than the one where the inscrip- 
tion occurs, which is probably later than thesmall vihara excavated in December 1879. The 
letters wth which vowels are represented as combined in the inscription of Vasithiputa are— 
thi, di, no, pu, mu, vd, hd, si. 

5. The fragments that remain of the great inscription of Satakarni Vedisiri at 
Nandgh4t supply another early alphabet and an important series of numerals.‘ The letters 
here represented combined with vowels are—ku, khi, 91, iio, thi, td, de, dha, no, pd, be, bhd, 
Tro, rd, le, vi, ha, 81. 


6. The N&sik Chaitya furnishes inscriptions of Hakusiri and others, and Cave XIV 





1 It cannot be too much lamented that private individuals should hoard up such documents ; they are almost 
invariably lost in the end. All Bird’s and Wathen’s, the Samangadh plates, and many others have thus disap. 
peared within the last thirty years. Very few indeed have found their way either to the British Museum or the 
Royal Asiatic Society, where they would be preserved and be accessible to scholars. | ee ) 

2 The nature of these characters was first pointed out to me by Pandit Bhagwénlal Indraji some years 
ago, M. Senart has independently noticed the same compounds, and was the first in Europe to direct attention to 
them in the Jour. Asiatigue, Mai-Juin 1879, vii'™* ser. t. xill. p. 537 ; see also t. xiv. p. $11 ft. 

3 J. B. B. R. A. &, vol. xiv, p. 147 if. ; numerous Andhra coins were at the same time, 


4 Ind. Ant., vol. vi, p. 43 ff 
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has also an early inscription. These two caves being the earliest at Nasik, their inscriptions 
may be regarded as early Andhra ones. The letters combined with vowels in this line are— 
lt, gi, che, da, bhd, ma, yd, rd, hd. 

7. The K4rlé Chaitya Cave bears inscriptions of different ages, but those of the founder 
and some of the donors to its completion are taken as the basis of this alphabet. The letters 
given with vowels are—d@, tht, nd, ti, di, pt, mi, rt, vd, se. | 

8. The beautiful Sanskrit inscription of Ushavadéta in Cave VIII. at Nasik has 
yielded the next, in which the combined letters are—kd, khe, grd, jd, tio, dt, dht, rnd, tri, 
rthe, da, rdha, nu, pt, brd, bhd, mé, yt, ru, lé, vd, st, 80, sho. 

9. From the inscription of Ushabhadata at Karle, with the combined letters—gd, uz, 
tf, dd, lu. | 

10. From the inscription of Ayama, minister of the Kshatrapa Nahapana at Junnar, 
with the combined letters—go, dhi, mt. 

11. This is formed from several inscriptions at Junnar, all apparently of about the 
same age.. The combined letters are—d, khd, tix, tha, dhi, ni, tu, de, no. 

12. From an inscription in five lines, outside a cave, in the scarp of Sivanéri Fort at 
Junnar, with rather peculiarly curved vowel mdtras, here exemplified in gi, cht, dha, ti, ni, bi, 
ya, Ti, lé, pt. | 

18. From the Sanskrit Kshatrapa inscription of Rudradiman at Girndr dated “‘in the 
72nd year” (probably a.p. 150). Thiscertainly represents an older form than the preceding, 
and perhaps earlier than No. 11. The combined letters represented are—gd, jd, ta, nd, to, 
tha, dhi, nau, pi, bhi, yau, vi, sha, tf. = | 

14, From the Kuda Caves. There arenumerous inscriptions in these caves, probably 
of different ages, but a few of the best contain the same names, and are evidently closely. 
related in age. The combined letters here are—khi, ge, gho, ji, the, dhi, pra, bo, mi, ri, 
li, si. 

15. From the inscriptions of Gautamiputra in Cave III. at Nasik. The combined 
letters given in this are—go, ji, tio, du, tt, da, be, me, ye, lé, vi, hi, se. 

16. From the inscriptions of Pulumayi Vasishthiputra at Karle. The combinations 
represented are—khe, go, iio, thi, di, se. 

17. From a short P4li inscription discovered at BanavAsi, on the borders of Maisur, 
in March 1880. The combined letters here are—go, fio, du, ti, di, pra, bhu, mo, hd, si. 

18. From Kadamba copper-plate grants in Sanskrit—published by Mr. J. F. Fleet in 
the Indian Antiquary (vol. vii. pp. 33 ff.) This being the first alphabet from a copper-plate 
pans, it may be remarked that it presents certain fluencies of line that are wanting in those 
from inseriptions on Stone. The combined letters here are—khi, go, te, nd, tt, pra, bra, ri. 
vt, ha, sya, $1, shi. 

49. From the Skandagupta inscription at Girnfr dated in the Guptakdla, 138.1 The 
compounds represented are go, fd, di, nd, dhd, ni, vi. . 








* General Cunningham (Arch. Surv. Reports, vol. ix, p. 16 ff.) has adopted a hy thesi ‘pues stod 

; : See eect Re saseae } ME ypothesis Dr 
Bithler (Ind. Ant., vol. vi, p. 80 3 Vol. ix, p. 253) which places the initial date of the Gupta era in a.p. 195, a Bate 
thesis which I felt disposed: to employ in the Cave Temples (p. 191). The era supported by the inscription 
in the temple of Harasata at Veraval and by Albiruni, placing the commencement of the Valabht Sarhvat in 4p. 
319, peat ee 4 Valabht era, probably dating from the destruction of that city by the Guptas when they 
conquered the Surishtran peninsula. The Valabht copper-plate grants, however, are dated in the Gupta era proper. 
It may have been owing to some jumbled account of the two eras that, Albiruni was led to state that the 
Gupta and Valabht eras were the samo, and dated from the “destruction” of the Gupta, A curious corroboration 
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20. From the Kahaun inscription of Skandagupta dated 141 of the GuptakAla, but with 
at letters supplied from the Allahabad inscription: The compounds are—ti, dhu, mi, vd, 
si, $d. 

-21. From the Chalukya grant of Vijayar4ja found at Khéda in Gujarat, dated “ Sarh- 
vatsara 394,” ?—perhaps S.8. 394. The compounds are—nd, bhd, rd, li, 84. 

22. From an inscription of the Vakdtakas at Ajanta, Cave XVI.; the combined letters 
are—tz, di, dhd. 

23. From a copper-plate grant of the Vakdtakas, found by Major Sczepanski in a 
ploughed field at Ckamak, seven or eight miles south of Ilichpur, about 1868.* The combi- 
nations given are—dd, dhi, hd. ; 

24. From the inscription on Cave No. XVII. at Ajanté. The combined letters are— 
thi, li, and sya. 

25. From the inscriptions on the facade of the Chaitya, Cave No. XXVL. at Ajanta. 

26, From painted inscriptions of Ajanté, excluding however a fragment of an in- 
scription in Cave X., which, with the painting on which it is, belongs to a much earlier date 
than any of the others. The combined letters are—td, dhd, bhi, rd. 

27. From Dr. Bird’s lithographed copy of a copper plate found at Kanheri, dated in 
“the 245th year of the Trikutakas ”—possibly of the Gupta era. 

28. From Valabhi grants of Guhasena, “Sam 240-248,” 1.e., of the Gupta era. The 
combined letters are—thd, nd, It, vd. 

29. From a Valabhi grant of Siladitya VI. Dhruvabhata, Sam. 447. This and No. 2¢ 
represent the variation due to a difference of two centuries of age. 

30. From the Chalukya inscription or Maigalisa at Badami, dated Saka 500, a.p. 579. 

31. From the inscription of Pulikégi IT, Saty4Sraya, at Aihole, dated Saka 556, a.D. 
634.5 The combined letters are—chd, di, bu, bhi, ru, li, vi, st. 

32. From a Rashtrakita copper-plate grant of Karka Suvarnavarsha, in the British 
Museum, ‘dated Saka 734, a.p. 812. The combined letters given are—ge, de, pi, vd. 

Between the last two a blank of nearly 180 years is unrepresented (except by No. 29), 
—not from lack of materials, but because the above are sufficient for our purpose. | 

Nor are these thirty-two alpiabets arranged in chronological order except in a general way. 
Thus the very early ones are placed first with that of the ASoka inscription at Girndr at 
their head, and the dated ones of a.p. 579, 634, and 812 are placed last. The Valabhi 
types of the times of Guhasena and Siladitya VI. are placed together, though the interval 





of the placing the commencement of the Guptakfla in the end of the second century has recently turned up. 
I-tsing, a Chinese writer, in the end of the seventh century, speaking of a Buddhist pilgrim to India named Hwui 
Lun, says, “ In recent times a king named Jih-kwen (or ‘ sun-army’) built a new temple” near the Bodhi tree, and 
that at Nalanda were the remains of a “temple built by Sri Gupta Maharaja for the use of priests from China— 
about 500 years ago or so.” Jih-kwan is a translation of Aditya-sena ; and from a Nepal inscription (/nd. Ant, 
vol. ix. p. 181) we learn that Aditya-sena, king of Magadha, was the great-grandfather of Jayadeva of Nepal, who 
was ruling in 760 ap. This would place Adityasena about 670-690 ap. And as the Gupta reckoning would 
still be known in Hwui Lun and I-tsing’s time, it was probably in the mind of the writer when he said Sri 
Gupta, the founder of the dynasty, lived ‘about 500 years ago or so,’ taking us back to about 190 or 200 a.o. 
as the commencement of the Guptakila. 
4 Ind. Ant, vol. x, p. 125. 

3 Ind. Ant., vol. vii, p. 241 ff. 

‘* Notes on the Rock Temples of Ajanta, &c., p. 54 ff. 

4 See also copper-plate grant of Maigaliéa, Ind. Ant., vol. vii, p. 161. 

5 See Ind. Ant., vol. viii, p. 237 f£ ; Archaeol. Sur., vol. ii, p. 129 ff. 
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between them. is two centuries, and the second of them (No. 29) stands chronologically 
between Nos. 31 and 32, while the Kanheri copper plate should prohably come between 
Nos. 28 and 30. Where exactly to place each of the Ajanta alphabets may possibly be 
questioned, but it seems desirable, in the absence of dates, to arrange them and the Vakataka 
copper plates together for purposes of comparison. Of those numbered 2 to 17, we have 
no direct means of fixing very approximately the ages: our best guide is the architectural 
style of the works with which some of them are associated, but for others we have not even 
this aid, 

The inseription of Rudradéman mentions the 72d year, probably of the Saka era (A.D. 
150-1), and it is accepted as later than those of Nahapdna or his son-in-law Ushavadata, 
hut we have as yet no autlrorised data for arranging in their precise relative places the 
members of the Kshatrapa and Andhra or SatavAhana dynasties.! 

The inseription of Seth Bhdtapala, who constructed the Karle Chaitya, and those of Agni- 
mitra and other donors of pillars, &., in the temple, must be older than the two on the frieze 
over the doors, which were evidently inserted just where there was a fairly suitable surface. 
They record donations by Usabhadéta and Sri Pulumayi, but which is the earliest can only be 
guessed at on the assumption that the first would select the smoothest and best surface. Now 
this bears Usabhadata’s inscription, which, however, is decidedly the moré clumsily engraved of 
the two, and with nothing distinctively more archaic in the forms of the letters than in the 
other, except in the case of the kha, which is more like ga than the letter it here repre- 
sents. But then at Nasik we have three inseriptions of UshavadAta (in Cave VIII.) dated 
in “the years 41 and 42,” and at Junnar is-one-of Nahap4na’s minister in “the year 46;” 
and at Nasik are also three of Pulumayi Vasishthiputra, and another at K4rle in one of the 
Vihdras. If Ushavadita’s in&cription is: badly carved at Karle, it is compensated for by a 
large and beautifully regular one at Nasik, unmatched by any other in execution, and still 
in excellent preservation. A careful comparison of all the inscriptions of NahapAna and his 
son-in law Ushavadata with those of Pulumayi Vasishthiputra seems to indicate that the 
former precede the latter, but by what period is difficult to conjecture : little more than half 
a century might possibly bridge the interval, or it might be a much wider one. | 

Besides the inscriptions cut in stone on caves, rocks, and buildings, the grants on copper 
plates (tdmrapatta or (t4mra-sdsuna), so numerous in Iadia, are of nearly equal palssographic 
importance, and seven of the alphabets here given are dérived from these documents. In the 
Vishgusdtra (iii, 82) it is laid down as an aphorism, “To those upon whom the king has 
bestowed (land) he must give a document destined for the information of a future ruler, 
which must be written upon a piece of (eotton) cloth, or a copper plate, and must contain 
the names of his (three) immediate ancestors, a declaration of the extent of the land, and an 
‘mprecation against him who should appropriate the donation to himself, and should be 
signed with his own seal.” Such grants we know have been in use from very early times. 
Fah-Hian (cir. 400-414 a.p.) speaks of those granted to Bauddha Vihdras? long before his 
time, and we possess numbers of Bralmanical grants dating from about the beginning of 
the fifth century downwards, The copper plates of the Valabhi, Gurjara, and early Chalukya 
dynasties are the best known. They generally give the genealogy of the donor from the rise 
or first notable prince of the race, and frequently with references to their contests with 





> See ante, P- 37, Note 4. 
* Beal’s Buddh, Pilgr,, p. 55. 
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neighbouring princes, thus supplying fragments of information of the highest historical 
importance, | 

Now we must not forget that, in comparing inscriptions on copper with those on stone, 
the greater freedom and rapidity with which the letters are traced out in the metal must 
often give them a somewhat different appearance from those cut so much more slowly 
in stone. Besides having less body, the letters in copper have rounder and freer turns 
and more wavy lines. | | 

From the signatures on the Kévi and Umeta plates of Jayabhata and Dadda, Dr. 
Buhler has shown’ that as early as the first half of the fifth century, a form of old Devandgari 
was probably in use “for the purposes of everyday life.” Hence it would appear that 
for royal grants and inscriptions a more antique form of alphabet long continued in use. 
side by side with old Devandgart, just as “Gothic’ or ‘ecclesiastical’ type has continued 
to be used to some extent among Western nations. As an index of age it must therefore 
be received with great caution. 

How these old alphabets were preserved we do not know; whether, as is most 
probable, by court scribes (diviras) writing out the grants in the traditional character for 
the mason (siletd) or engraver (kansdr) to copy letter by letter; or whether professional 
engravets kept specimen copies of the old alphabets, which they had learned to employ, 
often with skill and freedom, in engrossing on copper. The fact, however, that forged 
grants are either in alphabets bearing only clumsy resemblances to those of the period 
to which they profess to belong, or else are in letters of a much later type, would secm 
to indicate that ability to use the conventional alphabets was confined to a few experts, 
probably court servants, It is evident, however, that the conservatism aimed at was 
imperfect, and that in spite of it a slow but distinct departure from the old forms took 
place, which may be useful in determining, at least generally, the comparative age of 
different inscriptions. —_ 

Dr. Btbler in his remarks on the Umeté plates* has pointed out that the curious 
mistake of X (apparently nd) for & vd is not really a substitution of the letter na for va, 
but of the current or literary form of va for its earlier or inscriptional representation. And 
from this he inferred that the hansdr had before him the current form, and in this case 
substituted it for the antique one; but it is quite probable that the Adrkun who dréw 
out the fair copy for the kansdr’s use made the mistake, He now suggests :—1. That 
the inscriptions being engraved by kansdrs aud siletds, who, as a rule, are illiterate men 
only able to copy ‘namunds,’ it is highly probable that the grants were written out in 
the courts by the Adrkuns in the old alphabets and copied exactly as they stood. 2. The 
law-books are very particular in recommending that the kdrkuns employed in courts should 
know all kinds of writing (lipi), and there was a regular writer caste, the old ditivus 
or Kdyasthas. 8. He refers to the Lunividi grant of Sildditya V.° in proof that the 
kansdr copied from a mgnuscript written in the old character; for there we have in one 
line (plate ii., line 4) ranukirapa, and in the line below na ja pa , where we ought to have 
had—vratnakiraga. and in line 5, just below, na bhuja pa, but the bhu is wanting; and 
he thinks the mistake can have arisen only from the ¢na of line 4 in the copy having run— 
into the bhu of the line below, and the Aanadr, not knowing that two distinct signs were 





1 Ind. Ant., vol, v, p. 113. 
3 Iw? Ant., vol. vii, p. 62. ; | | 
® Ins, Ant., Vol. vi, p. 20, and sccond plate, lines 4 and 5. 
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intended, combined them into one. If so, the letters in different lines on the plates must 
be in precisely the same relative positions as in tne copy: in fact, the plates must be a 
facsimile of the original copy.’ 

To what extent local varieties of pattern alphabets prevailed may yet be investigated. 
The two Gupta alphabets are of the same reign, yet they differ most markedly. The Girndr 
inscription in the letters na, la, ha, sa, as in the others, follows the forms in the early Valabhi 
plates and other inscriptions of Western India, whilst the northern alphabet adopts other 
forms; in the case of pha only is there any distinct copying of what may be regarded as the 
northern form at that age. We might infer from this that the engraver, being a Gujarati, 
used his own archaic alphabet, in which he either had the peculiar form of pha used also in 
the north, or, being a letter of but rare occurrence, he borrowed it from some northerner, 
On the other hand, a comparison of the Rathod-or RAshtrakdta plates from Gujarat and the 
Dekhan seems to indicate a copying, if not from some.model alphabet, at least of the later 
plates from the earlier, so that the alphabet of a.p. 812 (No. 32) bears a strong resemblance 
to the Umet& plates of Dadda PrasgAntaraga,’ another of S. 417, and other very early 
plates of the same family. But we have also old Nagari alphabets in grants of Dantidurga, 
S. 675, and Govinda Prabbiitavarsha, 8, 730. | 

The letter Ja (7.) occurs in the Kshatrapa, Andhra, ana Uhalukya inscriptions in a form 
which, from its resemblance to some of the early forms of da (¢), has been sometimes 
misread for that letter. It is curious to note in connection with this, that in the Veda the 
letter Ja has frequently been used for da, and seems to have been pronounced nearly in the 
same way.‘ The letter a occurs first in the Nahapdna inscriptions at Nasik and then in 
the Rudrad&man one at Girndr in allied forms, which seem to have afterwards disappeared. 
In the second of these the form is nearly the same as in the KaAlsi inscription of Asoka 
and closely allied to that on the Kanishka coins, which form M. Senart holds to be used 
in the KAlsi inscription ‘only as a form parallel and simply equivalent to sa,’ but it seems 
to have been derived from the Baktrian-Pali 7‘, which was distinctly a cerebral.’ The 
older form at Nasik is a closely allied one, viz., AY. vai 

The letter kha occurs in many of the older inscriptions as 7 or some slightly modified 
form of it, but in the KAlsi inscription of Agoka it has a loop below just as in the Gupta, 
Valabhi, and Chalukya inscriptions. It has no loop in the NahapAna inscription at 
Nasik, but it has in the one at Junnar; and in, that at Karle, as already noted, it is 
formed with two equal legs like the contemporary form of ga.‘ In one of the Andhra 
inscriptions at Nasik it is formed 2. 


This may seem difficult te conceive, unless we suppose that the Karkun had scratched the letters on the 
plates for the Kansfr to cut. Dr. Biihler, however, supposes that the plates were made of the size of the material 
on which the grants were written, and the Kansfrs got over the difficulty with the holes by making the letters of 
the lines in which they occurred emailer. I do not think the facts we as yet possess are sufficient to justify the 
generally of the Gujarat and northern plates, and the smaller size of the southern ones, it seems probable the plates 
were made to contain on each side a page of the copy, And, as Dr. Buhler suggests, birch bark was apparently 
used in Gujarat and the north, and palm leaves in the south, hence the northern plates are the size of ordinary 
birch bark leaves, and the southern ones of tdlapattras (see Burnell, S. Ind. Pal., second ed. pp. 84, 85). 

* Ind. And, vol. vii, p. 61 £ ) | * Not yet published. | 

* See Max Miiller’s Rig-Veda Sanhita, vol. i, p. 44. 7 

> Jour. Asiatique, vii, ser. tom. xv, pp. 319 ff. ; but see Thomas's remarks in Prinsep’s Essays, vol. ii, p. 159. 

* Prinsep remarks generally that “the kA seems formed from the g rather than the k.”—J. A. S&. B., vol. vi, 
p. 475; Essays, vol. ii, p 9. 
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The vowel 1 is represented in most of the earlier inscriptions by three dots, but in one 
of | those of Pulumavi at Karle it is indicated by the sign .J.;' in the Girnar Gupta 
inscription it is written as in the adjoining Asoka and Kshatrapa inscription by the three 
dots, but in the Kahaun Gupta inscription it appears as ‘J. A single or double curve 
over two dots in a horizontal line continued long in use, but yielded to the symbol °,° in 
the early Devanagari inscriptions, | 

The Mauryan forms of ga, cha, chha, ta, pa, bha, ma, ra, and va and ha undergo 
a distinct change after the date of the Nandghat and Ajanté Cave X. inscriptions. The 
earlier alphabets-have many letters of what may be called ‘square’ forms, which somewhat 
later assumed rounded ones; but, on the other hand, letters in the Mauryan alphabet 
like pa, pha, ma, la, va, ha, which had curved forms, took angular or ‘square’ ones, while 
gha and da were probably written even from Aéoka’s time indiTerently in a round and 
square form. In the case of the da we have the evidence of the round dha, which must 
have been formed from a letter like@. ~ | 

The inscriptions on the Karle Chaitya and Nasik caves stand between and connect 
the earlier ones with the next ten alphabets, before which, or about the fourth century, a 
marked change had passed over both the alphabet and the language of inscriptions. Pali 
ceases to be used *® except in small private donative labels, and Sanskrit is used by Buddhists 
equally with Brahmans. The letters lose their square forms and assume shapes more 
' guitable for cursive writing; i is now written as a double curve over two dots rather than 
by three dots only ; another forin of ¢ besides the triangle is introduced ; ga and na assume 
curved forms that can be made with a single movement of the pen ; éa and sha appear 
in every inscription; and la appears in Some inscriptions under the new form @. Most 
of the letters have now distinct ‘heads’ or serifs. 

The Pali inscriptions have never hitherto been interpreted in any systematic and 
scientific way. - Various attempts have been made by Prinsep, Stevenson, Bhdu Daji and 
others to decipher and translate such of them as they could obtain copies of ; but the copies 
were in many instances incorrect, and Pali scholarship was, till very lately, still in its infancy. 
Thanks to the labours of Childers, Fausbdll, Trenckner, Kuhn, Pischel, Senart, Buhler, 
Oldenberg, and others, we are now no longer left to conjecture as to the correct translation of 
documents in this language. The only real difficulty now in the way of reading the inserip- 
- tions on the Caves is the dilapidated state in which many of them are found. The action of 
the vicissitudes of the climate in the course of a thousand or even two thousand years, has 
doubtless utterly destroyed many—Ieaving not a trace behind, and many others bave Seen 
reduced to mere fragments. The condition of such as are left renders them exceedin gly 
difficult to copy with perfect accuracy. Indeed all “‘ eye-copies ” hitherto made, even, by the 
most painstaking copyists, contain errors, and it is only by purely mechanical processes that 


errors can be most successfully avoided. 











Christian grants is represented by two slight 
and Ind. And., vol. i, p. 229 and plate. 
Pali; but when the Mahiydna sect 


1 Curiously enough, the Vattdluttu # in the Jewish and Syrian 
variations of the same form. Sce Burnell, &. goer pl. ie ae 
= Aw noticed ante p. 19, the inscriptions of the Hinayidna sect w ae : : 
rose to influence, its PE LAER TSE. Sanskrit for their literary language. Thus the literature of the 1g es 
Buddhists, of Ceylon, Burma, é&c., belonging to the first sect is in Pah, electri eny tary 
explained except cept on the supposition that it was first written in Sanskrit ; it and vey translated into ; and this 
wruy pethapa generally done in compliment to the followers of the Hinayaua seh 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


THE inscriptions in the Bauddha rock-temples early attracted the attention of Mr. J. Prinsep, 
and he made tentative versions of such as he was able to obtain copies of. Dr. J. Bird, of 
Bombay, was commissioned by Sir C. Malcolm to visit and describe the various groups, and 
thus had ample opportunities of copying them, while Mr. Orlebar, Dr, J. Wilson, and others 
also helped him in this work, and a large number of inscriptions were lithographed im his 
“ Historical Researches” (pl. xxxvi. to liii.) But Bird’s ignorance of the language and his 
wild theories about the esoteric doctrines of the Buddhists rendered his work valueless. 
Lieutenant Brett’s copies of many of the inscriptions were submitted to Dr. Stevenson, and 
considerable advance was made by him in their translation.! The Messrs. West, during 
many years in Western India, collected very careful eye-copies of all the cave inscriptions 
then known, of which those from Kanheri and N&sik? were published. The latter of these 
were made the basis of Professor Ramkrislina G. Bhandarkar’s careful and scholarly Sanskrit 
aud English annotated translations of the Nasik inscriptions? Between 1862 and his death 
in 1874 Dr. Bhau Daji collected anew many inscriptions, and translated a few of them, 
especially those of Ajanta.* | : ? 

The first systematic attempt to collect and render the bulk of them into English was 
made by Pandit Bhagwaulal Indraji and myself in 1879-80,° and the following readings 
and versions are mainly reproduced from-that collection, but revised, with those from the 
Nasik cave temples and others added, by. the kind assistance of Dr. G. Biihler, C.LE. 


[. Buasa Inscriptions. 


1. The oldest inscription at-Bhaja is in the vihara, No. XVII. (pl. xliv, 1). It reads— 
Nadasavasa Nayasa 
Bhogavatasa gibho danarh [||] - 
—“ By Nadasava a Naya of Bhogavati (2), the gift of a cell.” 
The letters of this inscription are of so early a form that we can: hardly err in referring 
them to a period considerably anterior to the Christian era. ~ 
On the sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth dagobas, if not on others also, there have been 
Short inscriptions. 2. That on the sixth begins, like several inscriptions at Junnar and 
elsewhere, with the sign svastika, and reads— : 
—“‘Of the Thera (or Sthavira), the reverend Sarhgbadina.” 
3. The next has also a single line, introduced by a rude figure of the trigdla, and, 
though much weathcrworn, appears to read— 
ray _ Thordnéxi-bliayasita-Aripikinakanath thdpo [|] 
—“The stGpa of the Sthavira the reverend Ampikinaka (or Ahikinaka).” 
' Jinx. Bom. Br. 1. As. Secvol. ¥, pp. 1 ff, 354, and 151 ff Bites iiss 
5 J. B. R. R. A. 8. vol. vi, pp. 1 4£, and vol vil, pp. 37 ff. . 
* Trans. Orient. Cong., 1874, pp. 306 ff. * J. B. B. R. A. 8., vol. vii, pp. 53 
> Inseviptions from the Cave Temples of Western India (Bombay, 1881). : 
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4. On the eighth, also much weatherworn, we seem to have— 
Theranarh bhanarhta Dhamagirinarh thipa [ |} ] 
— The stipa of the Sthavira the reverend * Dhamagiri.” 

These three inscriptions are on the bases of the dAgobas, the fourth is on the dome 
of the ninth one, and is stil] more obliterated, but, like the rest, it records its being the 
thibho of some one. 

5. On the capital of one of the three in the back row, under the rock, an inscription 
has been commenced, but only the words Therdnam bhayarhta have been carved, filling the 
front of one of the thin members of the abacus,—the name of the Thero, which should 
have been in the next member below, has not been added. 

6. In Cave VI., over the door of one of the cells in the back, is a short inscription 
not very clearly made out, but apparently reading— _ 

Badhaya hAlikajayay4 danazh [ |j ] 
—" The gift of Badha the ploughman’s wife.” 

7. One more inscription, but in much later characters, stands over two rock-cisterns 
between Caves XIV. and XVIL., and reads— 

Mahdrathisa Kosikiputasa | 
Vinhudatasa deyadhama podhi [ || } 
—‘ The meritorious gift (or benefaction) of a cistern by Vinhudata the Mahdrathi, son 
of the Kosiki (or Kausika | mother). ; 


IL. Koxpaxe. ‘Inscrretion. 


‘The only inscription at Kondane is the short one on the right side of the front of the 
Chaitya beside the seca head (pl. xliv).” It. is in the Maurya style of letters, and 


reads— 
Kanhasa arntevasin4 Bala(lu?)kena katarh [ || }* 
_ — Made by Balaka, the pupil of Kanha (or Krishna).” 


| TI. Prratxnora Inscriptions. 
1. On one of the pillars in the Chaitya is the following short inscription, in pure 


Maurya characters, in three lines (pl. xliv, No. 1)— 
rremee Mitadévace 





| [hab dials 2 
—‘ A pillar, the gift of Mitradeva of the Gadhi family, from Pratishth4na” (Paithdn) 


Patithina Saghakasa pu- 
tina thabo danari [ |i } 


—‘ A pillar, the gift of the sons of pane from Patithina.” * 


9. The other reads— 





Tra as ced thls ot caer, Medios, mak Magee fhe esting sal Slowing ip,yoewnted 
under the form of bhasanita, The final syllable of the line may have been “po : 

2 See p. 9, woodcut No. 9 | 

5 There are ccoomiale tps anusvaras in the inscription, which are here disregarded; we might read it 
Katinnasa amtevdsind Bamlukena kata, but as the anusvarns after the fourth and last aksharas are after and not 
above the letters, it ia probable that the additional two which are above are only holes in the stone. 

“4 "Theso two inscriptions were translated by Dr. G. Bihler, C.LE ;—Cave-Temple Inscriptions, p. 39. 
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The Patithdna (Sans, Pratishthdna) of these inscriptions is doubtless Paithan on the 
Godavart, about sixty-five miles to the southwards. Had the fagadé been left, we might 
possibly have there discovered the king’s name. 

In the adjoining vih4ra the first and second inscriptions read only— 


. (3) ices hogs SU meee 
(4) .. Raijave.....sa.. 
5. A third, however, reads— 
Rajavejasa Vachhiputasa Magilasa da[nam 


—** Gitt of the eel physician Magila (or Mrigila), the son of the Vachhi (or mother 
of the Vatsa family).” | 
A fourth and fifth read respectively — 
(6) Rajavejasa Vachhtputasa , [fa)gilasa dahutu Dataya danal rh] [ || ] 
And, (7) Rajavejasa Vacchi{putasa Ma]gilasa putasa Datakasa dana[rh] [|| ] 
“Gift of Datt&, daughter of the royal physician Magila, the son of the Vachhi (or 


Vatst mother);” and “Gift of Dattaka, son of the royal physician Magila, the son of the 
VAtsi (mother).”’ | 





IV. Kova Inscriptions (PLATES XLV, XLv1). 


No. 1 (pl. xlv). At the left side of the door of the cave a large piece of the wall is 
broken away, carrying with it two or three letters and parts of others. It reads— 
MahAbhojtya Sadageriya Vijaydya putasa Mah&bhiojasa Marhdavasa Kharhdapilitasa lekhakaga 
Sulasadataputasa Utaradat&putasa cha Sivabhitisa saha-bhay&ya Nathdaya deyadhscmazh [legam ||] 
—“ This cave is the meritorious gift of Sivabhiti, the son of Sulasadata and Utaradata, 
and writer to Mahibhoja Mandava Khandapilita, son of the Mahdbhoji case Vijaya— 
together with his (Sivabhiti 's) wife Narada.” ? 


_ No. 2. From what remains of this inscription, the first line ending i in -bhdtisa suggests 


that it may have been the work of the same Sivabhdti as is mentioned in Cave I; the other 
line ends in lenam, “a dwelling or cave.” 


No. 3. The are in Cave V. is cut ona rough surface, and so weatherworn as to 
be undecipherable. In the s | line seem to be the words— 
podhio be 2 deyadhamarn. 
—“....... the meritorious gift of two (2) cisterns.” 
Inscription No. 4 reads— 
Sidharh Theri(nam Bhadamta) S[iva}da- 





tana a(terdsino) pava(da)ta- 

sa go & (da)ma lenari 
s&timita 

ya yo 


All we can learn from this is that one of the donors was an ascetic and disciple of the 
Thera Sivadata ; the other was Sooteaele a female. 





1 ‘The vihira faterigtions were translated by Pandit Bhagwanlal tdi ; see Cave-Temple Inscriptions, p. 40. 
? See Cave-Temple Inscriptions, p. 4; and Prof. Il. Jacobi, Zmd. Ant., vol. vii, p. 253; Stevenson’s 


No. 5 





Jeur Bom, B. R. A. Soc., vol. v, p. 171. 
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The surface on which is inscription No. 5! in Cave V, is decaying, but only two or 
three letters are much injured. It reads— 
Siddharth Theranarh bhadata Pa[Sa]timitana Bhadazhte 
Aimite[’AXna) cha. bhdgineyiya pv 
yitikéya Naganikaya duhutaya pava- 
yitikéya Padumarhnikéya deyadharhmaih 
lenath podhi cha sah atevdsiniya Bodhiya 
saha cha ativasiniya Asalhamitaya [ | ] 

—‘Hail! A cave and cistern, the meritorious gift of the female ascetic (or nun) 
Padumaniki, daughter of NAganik& the ascetic, the sister's daughter of the Thera Bha- 
danta SAtimita and Bhadanta Agimita, and of her female disciples Bodhi and AsAlhamita. 

Inscription No. 6* reads— 
Mahfbhojiya Sédageriya Vijayays 
Mahabhojasa Marhdavasa Kharhdapilitasa upajtvinarb 
Sulasadatasa Utaradataya che putanarh bhatdnarh Iekha- 
ka Sivabhitimha kancthasa Sivamasa deyadharimash lenarh 
saha bhayfya Vijayfya putdnarh cha sa Sulasadatasa Siva- 
palitasa Sivadatasa Sapilasa cha selarupakamarh duhutéinari 
sa Sapaya Sivapélitaya Sivadatéya Sulasadatdya cha thambha 

—‘ The meritorious gift of a Lena by Sivama, the youngest, after the writer Sivabhati, 
among the brothers, sons of Sulasadata and Utaradatd, and servants of the Mahabhoja 
Mandava Khandapalita, the son of Mabh&bhojt Sadagert Vijaya; and the rock sculpture (or 
statues—selardpakamam) by his (Sivama’'s) wife Vijay4, and sons Sulasadata, Sivapalita, 
Sivadata, and Sapila; and the pillars ish his. is Tahighters (-in-law) Sapa, Sivapalita, Sivadata. 
and Sulasadata.” — 

Inscription No. 7 * is in four lines ‘and aie letters, faintly cut, but legible. This and 
the next three are in Sanskrit and of much later date than the others— 
Deyadharmoyarn Sakyopa- 
sika[ka] Vydghra{ghri)kaya yad atra 
punya{rh] tadbhavatu matapitripd- 
rvvangamarh kritva sarvvasatvind(rh] anuttari{ra |jiid- 


navapa{ptajya[ye |) 
—‘ This is the meritorious gift, of the female Sakya ee (updsikd) Vyaghraka : 
may the benefit of it be for the attainment of supreme knowledge, first by her father and 
mother, and next (after them) by the whole sentient world.” 


No f= 
Bie Deyadharmmoyeth Sakyabhikshuss . 
ri gal abs pangeal tak bint mita[ pifripurra) 
hgamarh kri[krijtva sarvvasatvindl m anuttarajrdndvdptaye) 
— This is the meritorious gift of the Sakya mendicant . . . . may the merit of it be 
for the attainment of supreme knowledge, first by his father and mother, and then by the 


whole sentient world.” 












1 Ind. Ant, vol vii, p. 254; Cave-Temple Inscriptions, No. hae ia Re ee AS. 


vol. v, p. 173. 
2 Ind. Ant, vol. vii, pp. 254, 255 ; Cave-Temple [nscriptions, NO. ¥, P. Ys SICVERSOWS Whe My ee OE OSES 
vol. vy, pp. 173, 174. 
3 Cuve-Temple Inscriptions, No. 7, p. 8. 
4 Tigress; Sdkyopdsuka is properly a devout Buddhist laic 
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No, 9— 
Deyadharmmoyath Siikyabhikshu[ksho}- 

rbuddhasigha{sithha|sya matapitri- 

purvvangamath kritvé bhataka[rka)chath[{cha] ya 

(latra punyarh tad bhavatu sarvvasatvi- 

aim anuttarajndinivaptaye [ || ] 

— This meritorious gift of the Sakya mendicant Buddhasithha—may its merit be for 
the attainment of supreme knowledge by his father, mother, and Bhatirka, and then by the 
whole sentient world.” | 

No. 10, also in Sanskrit, reads— 





(1) Deyadharmmoyam Sakyabhikshoh (2) yo lopaye[t] 
Sarhghadevasya atra cha pa[rn |chamahapa 
Cheridinakhetra[{rn] badhva di- takaba[sarh]yukto bhave[t] |} 

- pamfilya Buddhasya 
dattarh [ ||} | 


—“This (image) is the meritorious gift of the Sakya-bhikshu Sanghadeva, and the 
Chendina field is given for the expense of lights to Buddha. Whoever cuts off (this) is 
guilty of the five great sins.” ' | | 
No. 117— 

Mamakavejiyasa vejasa Isirakhitupisaxa- 

sa putasa vejasa Somadevasa deyadharhmarh lenarh 
putasa cha sa Nigasa Isirakhitasa Sivaghosasa cha | 
duhutuya cha Isipilitaya Pusiya Dhammaya Sapaya cha [ || ] 

—The meritorious gift of a cave by the physician Somadeva,.the son of the Mama- 
kavejiya* physician and worshipper, Isirakhita (Rishirakshita), and his (Somadeva’s) sons 
Naga, Isirakhita, and Sivaghosa, and daughters Isipalita, Pusd, Dharhma, and Sapa.” 

No. 12— 





Marhdavanamh parusa[si f}vama- 
sa pa(pu]tasa Kumiirasa 
Madavasa deyadhama [ ||} | 
—“The meritorious gift of the Manidava Kumara, son of Sivama, the chief of the 
Maitdavas (?).” | 
No. 13 °— | | 
Ayitilu Upfsakesa Bermbanasa bhayfya Bhayilaya Barhmaniya chetiyagharo deyadharhmari (i) 
_ _——*The benefaction of a Chétiyaghara by Bhayilaé, a Brahmant, wife of Ayitilu, a 
Brahman lay worshipper.” : | 
No. 14.° Some two or three of the letters are doubtful, but it may be read— 
/— Malakérasa Vadhukasn putasa ma(a)lakérasa eee deyadharima lenazi { || ] 
—“The benefaction of a cave by Sivapirita (? ivapalita), a gardener, son of the 
gardener Vadhuka.” aie Er, | 
No. 15 is so damaged that it yields only the words Mahdbhoja 
line, and Afarhdaviya I- in the second. 


< 





ba{likiya] in the first 






' Here we get the style of the eopper-plate grants of the same age. 

, Lace Temple Inscriptions, No. 13, p, 12; Ind. Ant, vol. vii, p. 255; Stevenson's No. 6, us, p. 172. 
oe word is left untranslated’; the Pandit suggests that it may mean a member of some family or class of 
® Cave-Temple Inscriptions, No. 15, p. 14; Stevenson’s No. 1, u 4, p. 170. 

* Cave-Temple Inscriptions, No. 16, p 14; Stevenson’s No. 2, us, p. 170. 
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No. 16 has at the commencement a rough conventional representation of a lion. It is 
mutilated, but may be read— | | . 
Réjamachasa Halasa [duhu} 
| taya Goyarhmitys [lenans). 
—‘ The (cave) of Goyarhmé (Gautama), the daughter of Hala the royal minister.” 





Abhoyasa Sadakarasa Sudathsanasa duhutuya Vijayanikdya deyadharimarh Jena [W] 

—‘“The meritorious gift of a cave by Vijayaniki,’ daughter of the Mahibhoya 
Sadakara Sudarhsana.” 7 

No. 18 *— : 
Karahakadakasa lohavaniyiyass mahikasa 
 deyadharhmarh lenarh [|]] — = 7 | 

= The meritorious gift of a cave by Mahika of Karahdkada,’ au ironmonger.” 
No. 19, partly illegible— | 
| a oe Gahspetino Vasulasa 

__* Of the householder Vasula, a merchant—a bathing (tank).” 

Another short inscription in’ two lines and a few letters, in an exposed recess, is so 
weatherworn that it has not been read. 

No. 20° (pl. xlvi)— Mie 

Mah&bhoje Marhdave Kéchhipute Velidate Ahilasa putasa Aanagachliakasa Ramadatasa deya- 
dhama chetiyagharo uyarako cha bhaydva Velidatava deyadharhmath uyarako [ |\ } 

—* The meritorious gift of a Chétiyaghara and cell by Ramadata the Adhagachhaka,' 
the son of Ahila,’ when Velidata, son of the Kochhi (or Kautst mother), was Mahabhoja 
Mandava; and by-his wife, Velidata. the meritorious gift of a cell.” 

No. 21. Only the last line is now distinct, and some parts of letters in the preceding. 

a ge RS er ee 
savarh cha duntivasiniya Bodhiys [ |{ ] 
- The name Venhuy4 (Vishnuka) was probably * in the first line. The second reads— 
« and all, of the female disciple Bodhi.” | 
No. 22 °— 
' Sidham therfna bhayata 
Vijayana ativisipiya 
lohitahi Venhuyahi sa[ha] cha 
, itivisiyiya Bodhiya 

__« Hail! The meritorious: gift of a dwelling-eave by th 
disciple of the Thera the reverend Vijaya, with her venerable 
her disciple Bodhi.” | 


e nun Sapila, the female 
kinswoman Venhuya, and 





! Cate-Temple Inscriptions, No. 19, p 15; Stevenson’s No. 3, ua, p. 170. 
2 Apparently the same as, Vijayé in Nos. land 5. — : 

4 Cave-Temple Inscriptions, No. 20; Stevenson’s No.4, ~. ¢, p. 171. - a 
+ Karahikada or Karahakata is Karagh in the Sitérd district, Lat 17° 1 N., long 74° 12° E 

- 8 See Ind. Ant., vol. vii, p. 296. | pnereee Fae a 

6 Adhagachhaka, Sans. Ardhagachha’ . is the name of a religious sert or division, sé 
7 “Ahila” is perhay sa diminutive from the Sanskrit ahi,“snake,” and equivalent to “Sepila” (Sarpila) in No. 6. 
$ See next inscription. i Spar 

® Cave-Temple Inscriptions, No. 25, p. 18; Jacobi, Jad. Aat., vol. vii, p. 256. 
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No. 23.' This is weatherworn and broken. 
Malakirasa Muguda{sasa] de- 
yadharhma podhi [|] | } 
—‘ The meritorious gift of a cistern by the gardener Muguda{ sa]. 
No. 24. The early portron of this is much obliterated. 
Kota... . svamiputasa gaha[pu]tino sathavahasa Nagasa lenarh deyadharhma fii] 
—‘ The meritorious gift of a cave by Naga, the householder and trader... .. son 
of Se Svime | “ate 


Sethino Vasulanaka- 7 
sa deyadharimar lena [ ||} 3 
—‘ The meritorious gift of a cave by the merchant Vasulanaka.” 
No. 26 records the gift of a cistern by the same individual. 
Sethino Vasulanakasa 
| deyadharhma podhi [||] 
No. 27— ' 
Sathavihasa V ehamitasa bitiyikaya Sivadataya Pu- 
sanakamatuya deyadhamarh lenarh [|| ] 
| —‘‘ The meritorious gift of a cave by Sivadata, the mother of Pusanaka, and wife of the 
trader Vehamita (or Vedamitra).” | 
No. 28 is much weatherworn and indistinct. 
Sathavahasa Acha[la} 
diisasa | 






os evo patho (1) deya (?) : 
— The meritorious gift of a cave from Asdlamita, son of the trader Achaladasa, and 
a path (?)” | 


V. Inscriptions at Manap, Kon, aND Karapn (PL. xtv1). 
No. I, at Mahad— 
(1.] Sidharh Kumérasa Kianabhoiisa Vhenupiilitasa 
[2.] [c]sa lena chetiéghara ovaraka cha atha 8 vi[tiJkamarh niyw- 
[3.] tarh le{najsa cha ubhato pasesu podhiyo be 2 lenasa 
[4.] aluanake patho cha dato etasa cha kumirasa de 
[4.] dhamarir { |} ] | 
—“Suecess! Prince. Kanabhoi Vhenupilita’s Lena, Chetiyaghara and cight (8) cells ; 
this much is allotted ; and two (2) cisterns, on each side of the lena, also a path connected 
with the lena, are presented. It is a meritorious gift of that prince.” ) 
No. 2, at Mahad— 


{1.] Sidham gahapatisa sethisa Sarhzharakhita saputasa Vi... .... 
[2.] Vadasiriya deyadharhmarh lenarh chetiakodhi pa... . . . 

[3.] chhetani yani lenasa petha gorfva .. nath.... . ‘ 

{4.] ti chhetehi kare tato chetiasa gadha........... 


[5.] atha 8 bhatakarhmayika atha 8 kodhipura. .... .. 
[6.] karanakarane cha lenasa savend ka ; 


ro. 2 © 8 eo ow ee 





" Cave-Temple Inscriptions, No 26, p. 18; Ind. Ant., vol. vii, pp. 256, 257. 
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This fragment records the dedication of a cave and of a Chetiyakodhi, together with 
an endowment of land for the worship of Buddha, ‘The donor's name may be Vadasiri 
(1. 2), but seems to belong'to a female. In the first line are the names of the Grihapati and 
Seth Saingharakshita and the first syllable of his son’s name, Vi- .... VAdasiri was 
probably his wife. | 

No. 8, at Kol— 

[1.] Gahapatiputasa sethisa 
| (2.] Sarhgharakhitasa deyadhamarh lena(t || | 
— A cave—the religious gift of Seth Satgharakhita, son of Gahapati.” 
No. 4, at Kol— 
[1.] ... upésakasa duhutuya Dhamasiriya Sivadatasa bitiyakaya 
[2.] lena deyadhama [ ||] 

—A cave, the meritorious gift of Dhamasiri (Dharmaéri), daughter of the lay 

worshipper . . . (and) wife of Sivadata (Sivadatta),” 


No. 5, at Kol— 


\ 


Rchtekast-gimikiyasa Sivadatase lena deyadhama (|) 
«A cave, the meritorious gift of Sivadata, an inhabitant of the village of Aghdakasd 
(Aghatakarsha #).” 


No. 6, at Karidh, is much effaced, and-has been in rudely-cut letters, like those of 





G[o}p[a]laputasa Sarngha- 


ss 


m{iJtaresa lena deyadhama [ || ] 
__“'The meritorious gift of a cave by Saighamitra, the son of Gopala (?).” 


VI. Bepsa Inscriptions (PL. XLV1). 


No. 1. The first here reads— | 
Nasikato Anadasa sethisa putasa Pusapakasd dAnazh (| } 
—‘“The gift of Pushyanaka, son of Seth Ananda, from Nasik.”* 


No. 2. The second is on the rock behind a dagoba, a short distance from the Chaitya, 
much weatherworn, * and the commencement of both lines lost * — 
. . . ya Gobhitinarn aranakéna pedapatiknarh Mérakudavasin’ thupo 
_. . . fasate]vasind bhatéséja[[ha}mitena kérite Ci] 
—“The stipa of . . . Gobhati, a hermit ® living in the forest and] mendicant who 
dwelt on Marakuda® [Maraktita]: caused to be made by his pupil, the devoted 
AsAlamita [Ash&dhamitra |.” 





1 Tam unable to make out the name satisfactorily ; it looks like Kharud or Kharad. 

2 See Dr. Bird’s mislection and absurd version in J. B. BRAS, vol i, p. 440. 

¥ See Cave-Temple Inscriptions, p. 26; the version here given is Dr. G. Biihler’s. 

‘ The letters lost in the first line are probably [dchari]ya, “ the teacher.” 

5 The literary Pali is drajsako (Sans. Aranyaka) an eremite. A 

- pb ciay ag Pe en aes oh probably the ancient name of the hill in which the 
Bedsa caves are excavated. : 
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No, 3 is cut on the rock over a cistern near the Chaitya cave— 
Mahabhoyabalikaya ma[hé jdevi- 
ya mahérathiniya SAamadinikaya 
[de]yadhama Apadevanakasa bitiyikaya [ || 
—“The meritorious gift of SAmadinika the MahAdévi (princess), the Maharathini, 
daughter of the Mahdbhoya and wife of Apadévanaka.” 


VII. Eartrest Kare. Inscriptions. 


No. 1 (pl. xlvii), in the great Chaitya Cave— 
Vejayarhcito sethind Bhutapilena selaghararh parinithapitarh Jabudipamhi utama Cll] 

—‘Seth Bhitapala from Vejayanti has established a rock-mansion—the most excellent 
in Jambudvipa (India). 

No. 2, on the lion-pillar— 

Mabérathisa Gotiputrasa Agimitranakasa sihathabho danath [ ||] 
—*The gift of a lion-pillar by the Mahfrathi Agnimitranaka, the son of Goti.” 
No. 3*— | 
Therinath bhayarhta-Indadevasa hathi cha puva do hathitiarh cha uparima hethima cha veyika danath { || 

—“[Three] Elephants,’ as well as, above and below, in front of the first two elephants 
a [rail pattern | moulding, the gift of the Thera, the venerable Indadeva [Indradeva|.” 

No. 4— | a cree 
Dhenukakaté garhdhikasa Sihadatasa danah gharamuga [|] 

—“The gift of a door by Sihadata, a perfumer,‘ from Dhenuk Akata.” 
No. 5— | | , 
| pakasa matu Bhéyilay& danash [|] 
—"The gift of Bhayilé [Bhrajila], the mother of MahAdevanaka, a householder.” 
No. 6— 
Dhenuk&katena va[dha]kina Samifle] 
na Venuvasaputena gharasa 
| mugharh katarh dare mu . . dhuka [||] 

—SAmila [Syamila], son of Ven uvdsa, a carpenter, a native of DhenukAkata, made 
the doorway ; on the door . .”. | 

No. 7— 

Dhenukakata Yavanasa Sihadhaydna tharhbho dana 


—*“The gift of a pillar by Sihadhaya, a Yovana from Dhenuk&kata.” 








* See Cave-Temple Inscriptions, p. 27 ; conf. Bird, J. Bom. B. R. As. Soc., vol. i, p. 441. 

? Cave-Temple Inscriptions, p. 29. 

* Hatt in this inscription must stand for hutht, and like the Sanskrit hastinah, means “ three elephants. 

Veyika, which, as well as vediké and vetiké in other Buddhist inscriptions, stands for Sanskrit vedikt, does not 

mean “altar, dais, &c.,” but bands or string-courses carved with the rail pattern ; conf. Mahdvanso, 228. —s 
_  Charamugha, Sanskrit grihamukha, “a fagade,” implies also the architrave and sculpture round the door, 

with the arch over it. Gandhika, literally “a dealer perfumes,” applied also to a druggist. 
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No. 8'— 
Sopfraka bhayaténa Dhamutara[ri]: 
saha . . . tiya thabho dana{zh] mu [ |{ ] 
—“A pillar, the gift of Satimita [SvAtimitra] from Sopd4raka, the husband of Nadi 
[Nandi], a preacher [and] pupil of the Thera Atula, (?) the . . ofthe venerable Dhamu- 
tariya [ Dharmottariya]?* school.” : 


No. 9, 
This inscription is, as stated above, the improved version of No. 8. 
Sopfraké bhayashténazn Dhamutariydina bhina- 


—“A pillar containing a relic,’ the gift of SAtimita [Svatimitra], a preacher of the 
venerable Dhamutariyas [Dharmottariya school], from fop4raka. 
No. 10 (pl. xlvii)— __ 
: (P aera Dhenukakataé [2.] Dharhmayavanasa 
— Of Dhamma (Dharma), a Yavana from Dhenukikata.” 
No, 11 (pl. xlviii)— 
© AE AS [1.] Dhenukikata Usabhadateputasa Mitade- 
_ [2] vanakasa thabho danazh [||] Se 
—< The gift of a pillar by Mitadevanaka [Mitradevanaka, son of Usabhadata [ Risha- 
bhadatta] from Dhenukikata.” 7 ; 
No, 12— | 





—“of Asidhamit&, anun .. ” 


Nos. 13 and 14, identical— 





Bhadasamasa bhikhusa deyadhama mithtina 
—“ Gift of a pair by the mendicant (or Bhikehu) Bhadasama (Bhadragarman).” 
see se .. . [sa]manfya matuya danarh véyiké Ci] 
—*.... the gift of a védiké [rail-moulding] by the mother of . . . . Samana [a 
No. 16— 


—'The gift of a védiké by the nun Kod}, mother of Ghunika; made by Nadika [Nandika} 





3 a | a , a : | . ae ati . 31. The inscription is much 
1 For Pandit Bhagwanlal’s reading and version see Cave-Temple Inscriptions, p. 9 eae ; 
obliterated, probably intentionally, to substitute the next for it (see No. 9), and the words sumiduathase (1. 2) 
and atulasa (2, 3) are by no means certain. Iam unable to explain the former, though I suspect that it denotes: 
some spiritual office, held by the Thera in the Dharmottartya school ; possibly it may be @ mistake for same 
nanithasa, “the lord of the monks” or abbot. Biiinaka apparently corresponds. to the Pali Widzoka, *s 
NaS ge 2 s that Svatimitra recited and expounded the texts of the Dharmottariyas. The 
Jains al a similar title vdchak 1a, “a reader,” sometimes applied to their Yatis. Tam unable to make out the last 
word, beginning with mu, but tho last letter is not last, as Pandit Bhagwamal reads it 
2 See Ind. Ant. vol. ix, pp. 300, 302; Vassilief, Le Bunddisme, p. 2300000 
3 There is a hole pees he Pare purpose of holding the relic nrentioned in te: iaeniptions im: the 
centre of a lotus carved on the front of the pillar, just where the inscription ends. | 
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No. 17? (pl. xlviii)— 


Sidha Pevaitasa Budharakhitasa doyadhamam [ |} ] 
—< Hail! The meritorious gift of the ascetic Budharakhita.” 


No. 18— . 
| [1.] . . . [savachhare ?] 5 hem&tana pakhe . . . [et&é]ya puvéya dha[bhalyata 
[(2.]. . . . hinam atevasinina lepa bhagine . . . sdvikfna sadigé 
[3.] ... . ghasu kale pavaitana sarhghiya bu... . . cha deyadhama 
1 a Dario parivarena upaya..... 
(ol Deas see atevasinihi Usabhaé 


This is so mutilated as to render translation impossible: it seems to mean that in the 
5th year, in the hemanta (winter) season of some raja’s reign, possibly Pulumayi, a female 
disciple of some Bhadanta gave the cave; and a sister’s daughter, a Sravika or laic, gave a 
cistern to the sarngha or assembly of ascetics. With the donor the names of some other 

_ Felations have been associated, and Usabh4 (or Rishabh) a female disciple. 

No. 19. Inscription at Sailarwadi— 

[1.] Sidham Dhenukakade vathavasa 
[2.] halakiyasa kudubikasa Usabha- 
[3.] nakasa kudubiniya Sitiguta- 

[4.] pikaya deyadharhma lena saha pute- 
[5.] na Narhdagahapatina saho 

—‘‘Success! The meritorious gift of a cave, by Siagutanika, wife of Usabhanaka [Risha- 
bhanaka }, a Kunbi and ploughman, residing in DhenukAkada, together with her son Nanda, 
a householder, with—*” | Bo! pen . 





VIIL. Jonnak. Inscriptions. 


_ Several of the Junnar inscriptions are of very early date, and the whole of them 
perhaps range from 150 B.c. to 150 or 200 a.p., but none are of much later date. 


1. The first inscription here is damaged from a part of the wall on which it is having 
been broken away, carrying off the first portions of each of the two lines. What is left is 
clear and distinct (pl. xlviii), and reads *— 

... » thabhutinakasa 
‘ ss ss pod chit deyadhama [ |] 

—“The benefaction of a cistern and (probably of a cave) by (some person whose name 
ended in) -thabhutinaka.! | | 

Inscription No. 2 (p. 27 above) reads— | | 

_ -Mudhakiyasa Malasa Golikiyasa Anadasa bena janfina deyadhama upathana [|] | 
as The meritorious gift of a reception-room, by the two men, the Mudhakiya Mala 
and the Golakiya Anada.” 

Here M ndhakiya (Sans. Mirdhaktya) means “‘ belonging to the Mardhaka caste” or 
(according to the Sabdaratna—Pet. Dict:, s. v.) to the Kshatriyas. Mala (Sans. Malla) 

' For the other Karle inscriptions see Nos. § 17. 

. The inscription stops short here. = | 

* These inscriptions were translate] in the Cave-Temple Inscriptions, pp. 41, 42; but have now been re- 


vised and re-edited by Dr. Biihler. 
* The termination -liedinaka corresponds with the Sanskrit -bAdti—G. RB. 
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“the wrestler,” is a suitable name for a soldier. Anada, i.e., Ananda, belonged apparently 
to the Gauli or herdsman caste. 
Inscription No. 3* reads thus— 


Apaguriyana SavagiriyAsasa putasa Patibadhakasa Giribhitisa sakhuy&rusa lena podhi cha 
[de]yadhamarh etasa cha lepasa podhiya cha nakare cha bhikhuni upasayo[yajsa Dharhmutariyana akhaya 


nivi kafké] 


[Ad]panani .... . . eto lonasa chivariké kAhApako[na] sodasa podhiya chiva 
ratte, wa we ee [e . mata]cha bisahasata payog’ torivadhi sahasavadha dhana . upayyasa 
Sap eeane yo upasayo nagare giribhitisa bitiyikayi[ya] Sivapa{/:]tanika{ yc | } 


—“ A cave and a cistern, the meritorious gift of Patibadhaka Giribhéti Sakhuyaru,” 
son of Savagiriy4sa of the Apaguriyas ; and for this cave and the cistern and the nunnery 
of the Dharnmutariyas in the town, a perpetual endowment of . . karshApanas (has been 
ROC) io -a a ow ees the nunnery of SivapAlitanika, wife of Giribhiti, in the town.” 

Apaguriya seems to be a clan or the name of the inhabitants of some district. Dhasi- 
mutariyas ({i.e., Dharmottariyas) are one of the ancient Bauddha schools* founded in the 
third century after the Nirvana. The mutilated passages in lines 3 and 4 apparently con- 
tained provisions regarding the distribution of the interest accruing from the endowment. 

Inscription No. 4 (pl. xlix), in the Chaitya cave in the scarp of Sivaneri, reads—- 
Virasenakasa gahapatipamughasa 
dharhmanigamasa deyadharhmam chetiyagharo 
niyuto savalokahitasukhaya [ tl] 

—‘ The meritorious gift of Virasenaka,-a chief househclder and upright 
Chaityagriha, dedicated for the welfare and happiness of the whole world.” 


No. 5 reads—. 


= 


merchant—a 


+ 


| Yavanasa Irilasa Gatana deyadhama be podhiyo [||] 
— The meritorious gift of two cisterns by the Yavana Irila of the Gatd (country).” * 


Inscription No. 6, so far as legible, reads— 
Apaguriyana Savagiriyasaputasa Patibadhakasa [Gi}ribhitisa {saha] bhaySya Sivapdlanikaya 
deyadhama podhi lena cha etasa akhayanivi....--+-- 
«A cave and a cistern, the meritorious gift of Patibadhaka Giribhdti, son of 
Savagiriyasa of the Apaguriyas, with his wife Sivapalanika : for this a permanent endow- 


oF 
. 


ment... 

1 This was not translated in the Cave-Temple Inscriptions. It is No. 19 of Lieutenant. Brett’s. series, and is 
divided into Nos.-8 and 9 of Dr. Stevenson’s series, J. B. B. R. A. &., vol. ¥, Pp. 163 £; and it is No. 6 of those 
copied by Colonel Sykes, J. R.A. S., vol. iv, p. 287 £; but from so defective copies, there was no possibility of 
making translations of any value. It is here partly translated for the. first time by Dr, Dihier. 

2 J am unable to explain the terms patibadhaka and sakhuyaru.—G. B. 

$ One of the schools of the Sthavira division ;—Vassilief, Le Bouddisme, 

p. 300, 302. 

sa Thee which is also found in No. 8, after the name of a Yavana, is a genitive plural. Its base, Guia, 
corresponds with the Sans. Garta, which is the name of a district (a part of Trigarta or Kangra) in the Panjab ; 
‘hence, Gaténa may be translated “of the Garta country” or “of the Gartas.” It is intelligible how a Yavana 
might have his home in the Panjab, where Greeks and Persians resided from early times, Cont. Lassen, Pentap. 
Ind., p. 52; Wilson, Vishyw Pur., p. 193; Cunningham, Arch. Rep., vol. v, pp. 148 ff. ; and Jad. Ant., vol. ix, 
p. 252. 


pp. 230, 253 ; Ind. Ant., vol. ix, 
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- Inseription No. 7* (pl. xlix) reads— 
Ug&ha-upfsakasa putasa 
Isipélitasa sapo[pu}takasa danath [|] 


—*The gift of Isipdlita, the son of Ugaha, an Upisaka (or laic), with his sons.” 


No. 8,” in Cave 67 on Sivaneri hill, reads— 
Vavensm 
bhojanamatapo 
deyadhama saghe [|| ] 
—The meritorious gift of a refectory for the community (Sarhgha) by the Yavana 
Chita eg ae of the Gatas (or of the Gata* country).” 
4 
on Ug&haputass IsipAlitasa saparivarasa chetiyagharo danarh [|| | 
—“The gift of a Chetiyaghara by Isipdlita (Riship4lita), son of Ugdha (Cage), 
with his family.” 
No. 10° reads— : | | 
Dharhfiikaseniya satagabharh pédhi cha a¢yadhamarh ['|| ] | | 
—“The meritorious gift of a seven-celled (cave) and cistern by the guild of corn- 
dealers.” 
No, 11,° on the Chaitya cave at Ganeda Lena, reads— 
Kalfafiasa Heranikaputasa Sulasadatasa ekapurisasa chetiyagharo niyuto deyadhama [ || 
ished Sulasddatta, 





—‘ A Chaityagriha, dedicated as a meritorious gift by the disting 
son of Hairanyaka of Kalydna.”’ 
No. 12°*— 





Kapila-upasakasa natuno Tapasa-upasakasa 
paises Andes dapadhanmat shelipaghers yee [0 


—“The meritorious gift of a Chaityagriha given by Anada (Ananda), sou of TApasa the 
Upasaka, and grandson of Kapila the Upasaka.”® 


No. at in two lines, about 3} feet in length, begins and ale with the swastika. 
symbol, and reads 





20 Saitek Kuliraputasa suvana- 
karasa Se thakase podhi deyadhammarh i] aa 
—“The meritorious gift of the goldsmith Sarhghaka, son of Kulira (Sans. Kulira) of 
KalyAna.” 








1 This is No. 32 in the Cave-Temple Inscriptions, p. 55, 

2 Cave-Temple Inscriptions, No, 33. 

% Compare inscription 5. 

* Cave-Temple Inscriptions, No. 34, p. 55, 

® Cave-Temple Inscriptions, No. 31, p. 54, 

6 Cave-Temple Inscriptions, No. 30, p. 54. 

* This was first translated by Dr. Stevenson, J. B. B. R. As. Soe., vol. v, p. 161; and age 


gain by Dr. Kern in 
Weber's Indische Studien, Bi. xiv, § 396, Ind. Ant., vol. vi, p, 40. A Sulasidatta is also mentioned in two of the 
Kuda inscriptions. Sulasi is one of the jaganmdéarah, or mothers of the world, with the Jainas ; see Jacobi, Ind. 
Ant., vol. ix, p. 28; Cave Temples, p. 209. 

8 Ind. Ant., Lpmtiyl eat and Cuve-Temple Inscriptions, No. 29, p. 53, 

® This is substantially Dr. Kern’s translation ;—Weber's Indische Studien, Bd. xiv, 8. 393. 

© Cave-Temple Inscriptions, No. 28, p. 53. 
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No. 14° is in three lines about 2 feet 9 inches long, and also begins with the swastika 

symbol, It reads— 
LF, Isimulasmino bhaya- 
Nadabélikaya Nadaka-Torikasa 

—‘‘The meritorious gift of a cistern by Lachhinika (Lakshmi), wife of Torika the 
Nadika (by caste, and) Nadabdlik4, wife of IsimulasAmi (Rishimilasv4mi).” 

No. 15° (pl. xlix) reads— | 

Kapichite sarhghasa niyutarh ka(f) 

—“The meritorious gift of a lena by Sivabhiti, the son of Samara (SyAmala), the 
Upasaka, dedicated to the Sathgha at Kapichita.”° 

No. 16* (pl. 1) reads— | 
Yavanasa Charhdanarh deyadhama gabhadA(ra) 
— The meritorious gift of a hall-front by Chanda the. Yavana.” 


The name Chandra, used here in the plural majestatis, is Hindu; yet he is called a 
Yavana or Westerner. 


What can be read of No. 17° is— __ 
GandchariyAnarii therana bha- 
yarhta-Sulastnath Tevija- 
nat amtevasinam theradna 
bhayarita Chetiyasanarh Tevi- 
janari narhdanakanayvaka 
Ee a am kothalakd 





Tht 
. r 





—<The Achdrya of the Gana, the venerable (thera) and reverend (bhayaiua) Tevija 
Sulasa ; his disciple, the Thera Bhayanta Chetiyasa, a Tevija......-+--++-. and 
householder . . . his grandson Nandanaka . . . . the meritorious gift.” 

Curiously enough, No. 187 stops short before completing the sentence. It reads— 

Sayiti-gahapatiputasa gahapatisa Sivadasasa 
bitiyikaya cha saha pariva | 
__“‘ Of the householder Sivaddsa, son of the householder Sayiti, and his wife, with all 


his relatives. . . .” 





6 





1 Ind. Ant., vol. vi, p. 35 ; Cuve-Temple Inscriptions, No. 27, p. 52. 
2 Ind. Ant. vol. vi, p. 35; Cave-Temple Inscriptions, No. 26, p. 52. e2: 
3 Kapichita is probably the old name of the monastic establishment in the Lenédri Hill. 

4 Cave-Temple Inscriptions, No. 7, p. 43. 

5 Te intions, No, 22, p. 50. . 
sl va eee kote the Tripitakn ;” Fausbill, however, translates it, “masters of the three Vedas,” 
—Sutta-Nipata, pp. 98, 110, 117 (v. 63), 189. It appears also to have been adopted by the Buddhists as an 
epithet of Arahats,—Rhys.Davids’ Buddhist Suttas, p. 162.—J.B. 
7 Cave-Temple Inscriptions, No, 21, p. 50. ; 
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Inscription No. 19* has the short middle line inserted.in smaller letters and reads— 
BharukachhakAnarh Larhkudiyanazh bhatinam | 
Budhemitasa Budharakhitasa cha bigabharh deyadharhmarh [||] 
—‘‘ A double-roomed house, a meritorious gift by the brothers Buddhgmita and Buddhara- 
khita, Lankudiyas, sons of Asasama (Agvagarman), inhabitants of Bhérukachha (Bharoch).” 


The following inscriptions (Nos. 20-30*) are in the large unfinished Chaitya cave, 
near where the Manmodi Hill bends round to the south. 


No. 20 (pl. 1) is on the left end of the back wall of the verandah just above the level 
of the door, faintly cut out on a rough surface— 

Game Puvanadesu nivatanani 
panarasa 15 palapasa 

deyadhama apajitesu ga- 

ne payogo ka[kAJhpayand{nane |i] 

— Fifteen, 15 nivartanas in the village of Puvanada, the meritorious gift of Palapa. 
With the company of the Apajitas* (rests) the investment of the Karshdpanas.”* _ 

Nos. 21, 22, 23, are three short inscriptions on two large octagonal pillars in front of 
the Chaitya; they are in well-cut letters, but no translation of them can be offered, as the 
language is neither Pali nor Sanskrit. | 

No. 24 is in distinct letters on the left wall of the large recess over the door, on the 
same level with the arched window— - | - 

Kon&chike seniya 
ig 5 ID 
Sako || Vadalikayasn 
Karajamula nivatana 
ni visa || Kataputake 
vadamule nivata- 
nAni(na}va 

—By Aduthuma the Saka, an Updsaka of the guild of the Konichikas® (a gift of) 
20 nivartanas in Vadalika, nea: the Karanja tree, and in Kataputaka, 9 nivartanas near 
the banyan tree.” 

No. 25 is close to No. 24, on the left of the arched window, and is cut on a rough 
surface. Many of the letters, especially in the Jower lines, are very uncertain— 

Mahaveje game Jababhati : 
udesena nivatandni shanuvisa 
sidhagane® Aparajite- 
su satiai’ selasa 
M4namukadasa 






' Cuve-Temple Inscriptions, No. 20, p. 49. . 
— * Cave-Temple Inscriptions, Nos, 9-19, pp. 44, seqg. - 

* Possibly the gaya of the Apajitas mentioned here is the same as the Siddhagana of the Apardjitas who are 
the trustecs in No. 23; if so, gama may be taken in the sense of “ school;” by “the kdérshdpanas” the income 
from the field must be meant, at 

‘ Translated by Professor G. Biihler, C.LE. . 

= It is doubtful if the first part of this translation is correct; neither 4 duthuma nor Kondchika are known 
words. 

2 Sidhagana, “assembly of saints,” may be a name of the assembly or school of the ‘Apardjitas: 

” Saldni corresponds with the Sanskrit sakldni, “entrusted.” : 
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talakavadake nivata- 
nani tipi || nagarasa- 
... ka. sela ude 
| sena nivatanani ve {il} 
—‘ In the village of MahAveja, in the direction of the Jababhati (v.e., Jambu-plantation), - 
twenty-six nivartanas entrusted to the holy assembly (7) of the Apardjitas ; in front of Mount 


M&anamukada three nivartanas, Thetown...... towards the mountain . . . nivar- 
tanas.” 

MAnamukada (Sans. Manamukuta, “Crown of pride,”) appears to be the old name of 
the Manamoda Hill, in which the cave is. 


No. 26 (pl. 1) is on the left side of the front arch round the window in eight short lines 
of two or three letters each, reading together— 
Abikabhati nivatanani dve Vahata-Vachedukasa esa [({) 
—*“Two nivartanas (near) the mango plantation—this (is the gift) of Vahata Vache- 
duka.” 
‘No. 27 is along the right side of the arch in three lines— 


Seniye ne[va]sakare[su] 
méase painaduke || 
kis@{sa}karesu seniya pa[do]se[ma] 


—<“ With the guild of bambu-workers, monthly, one and three-quarters, and the guild 


of braziers a quarter... .” 8 
No. 28. On the back of the recess to-the right of the window, much damaged towards 
pani bérasa || Gama-Se- 


*e* «we # * & Bee | 


nivartanas. In the village Setiraka . . mivartanas.” = 
No. 29. To the right of the preceding; many of the letters are doubtful— 
Avarile Vasarikha- | 


pani afha || gama{me] ko- 
dakesu nivatapani 
—*Tp Upper* Vasarikhada, four nvartanas 4s Upper - ‘7 i: e-« nivartancs 
Tm the direction of Upper Jipa . . uke, eight nivartanas. In the village of 


Kodaka, twelve nivartanas, a meritorious gift.” ‘ nr 





2 The translation of dvarila or avarila is not certain. The yocablo corresponds, however, with Mabdrishthr! 


8 By Dr. G. Bahler, w 
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No. 30 is on the rough surface of a quadrantal moulding over the door, and many of 
the letters are very uncertain.’ It seems to consist of a number of donations at different 
places, similar to those already given. | 

No. 312 (pl. li) is much defaced, but the intent of it is pretty clear— 
> the {ga}hapatipu[fdnani] phatinarh déna ka- 
. . sacha pa[chajgabhath deyadharhmarh (il) 
__© A five-celled (house) . . . the meritorious gift of the brothers... . sons of the . . . 
a householder.” 
No. 33° (pl. li)— : 
Sivasama putasa Sivabhiitino deyadhama podhi i] | 
__“'The meritorious gift of a cistern by Sivabhiati, son of Sivasama (Sivasarman).” 
No, 34 (pl. li). Only a fragment at the beginning of the three long lines of which this 
inscription consisted is left, reading— 
Sidhath upisakasa negama.. . 
Satamala putasa......-- 


o~ . . puta Virabhuti.....- ‘ , a4 
The only other Junnar inscription (No. 32) is given below as No. 11 of the next 


section. 


IX. Nastx, Karte, AND JUNNAR INSCRIPTIONS OF NAHAPANA AND 
THE ANDHRAS. 


Arranging the inscriptions in chronological.order, we take first one over & window in 
the small vibdra cave at Nasik, No. XIV >. As. Professor Bhandarkar pointed out, the letters 
are of a much older type than those of the other Nasik inscriptions. They belong, in fact, 
to the times of the last Mauryas or the earliest Sungas, in the beginning of the second 
century B.C. . | 

No, 1 (pl. li) Nasik (West, No. 6)— 

Sadavahanakula-Kanhe rajini® Nisikakena : 
A Samarena’? mahAmatena lena karita [h] 
—“ When Krishna of the SAtavahana race was king, the Mahdamatra Samana resi- 
dent at NAsik made (this) cave.” 

No. 2 Nasik (West, No. 8)— 

This inscription shows nearly pure Maurya characters, and is, if not the oldest of the 
series, certainly not later than that of Raja Krishna- 

Nisikakanarh Dhashbhikagamasa dinar{((] 
—‘ The gift of Dhambhikagima, of the inhabitants of NAsika.” 





= 


| This is given as Nos. 23 and 24 of Dr. Stevenson’s Ju. Bum. B. R. As. Soc., vol. v, p. 168, and plates ; 
Dr. Hird gives the fifth line of it as No. 7, Histor. es., pl. xlix. 3 

2 Cave-Temple Inscriptions, No. 8, p. 44. 

3 Cave-Temple Inscriptions, No. 24, p. 51; Ind. Andt., vol. vi, p. 40. 

4 Cave-Temple Inscriptions, No. 23, p. 51. nf 7 

& Cave Temples, p. 275. As mentioned elsewhere, these translations ot the Nasik inscriptions have been 
prepared by Professor G. Biihler, C.1.E. ; 

© Kunhe réjini is the loeative absolute; see also Kuda insc. No. 20, and Ind, And., vol. vii, p. 256. 

| ’ Scmanene is not quite certain, as a large flaw runs aslant between the first and second lettera, and has 

given the first a curious shape. As the space hetween the letters is large, a letter may have been lost. 
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No, 3 (pl. li) Nasik (West, No. 7)— 
Benacha...ni.e... yava Nadisiriyéva cha veikd yakho cha karital || ] 
—“A rail-pattern ledge and Yaksha were caused to be made be fal bes VA .. and 
by NadAsiriya”? ... . 
No. 4 (pl. li) Nasik (West, Nos. 9 and 10)— 
(1.) Révamacha Arahalayasa Chalisdlanakasa? duhutuya Mahahakusi- 
(2.) *rifya]yaya Bhatapdlikaya rayamachasa Agiyatanakasa Bhadakarika- 
(3.) yasa bhariyaya Kapananakamatuya chetiyagharash pavate 
(4.) Tiranhumi nithapapital || ] 

—“ A Chaityagriha has been established on Mount Triraémi (Tiranhu) by Mahdhaku- 
siriyé Bhatapalik&, daughter of the royal minister, Arahalaya Chalisdlanaka, wife of the 
royal minister, Agiyatanaka Bhadakarikaya (and) mother of Kapananaka.” * 

No. 5 (pl. lii) Nasik (West, No. 17), An inscription of Rishabhadatta— 

(1.) Siddham rajiiah Kshaharatasya Kshatrapasya Nahap4nasya jamitri Dintkaputrena Ushavadatena tri- 
gosatasahasradena nadya barpdsiyirh suvarnadinatirthakarepa devatabhyah brahmapebhyas cha shodaga- 
gramadena anuvarsha briihmanadatasfhasribhojapayitra 5 

(2.) Prabhase punyatirthe brihmanebhyah ashtabharyapradena Bharukachhe Dasapure Govardhane Sorpfrage 
cha chatuésilivasadhapratisrayapradena drimatadiga-udapinakarena IbA-Paridi-Damana-Tapt-Karabena- 
Dahanuka nava punyatarakarena etésirh cha nadinath ubhato tirarh sabha-® 

(3.) prapakarena Pimditakivade Govardhane Suvarnamukhe Sorp&rage cha Ramatirthe Charakaparshabyhah 
grima Nanarhgole dvatrigatanaligeram@lasahasradena Govardhane Triraémishu parvateshu dharmatmana 
idarh lena kiritarh irhi cha podhiyo[|]bhatiraka aiidtiya cha gatosmi varshdratuth malayehi rudhath 
Utamabhadramh mochayiturh 7 

(4.) te cha mflayf pranfdeneva apay&taé Utamabhadrakindsh cha kshatriyanath sarve parigraha krité tatosmi 
gato Poksharani tatra cha mayA abhiseko krito tipi gosahasrini datani gimo cha{|] data chinena kshetra 
bréhmapess Népihipniense Asvibhfitisa hathe ktnitA m@lena kahipanasahasrehi chatuhi 4000 ya sapitusa- 

akanagarasimiya utarapariya disdya eto mama lene vasa- 

(5.) tina chitudisasa phikhusaghasa mukhaharo bhavisatif || ] 


“Success! The son-in-law of the Kshaharita king, Kshatrapa Nahapdna, Dinika's 
son, charitable Rishabhadatta (Ushavadata),—who has given (as alms) three hundred thousand 
cows—who by a gift of gold established a tirtha on the river Barn4s4"—who gave sixteen 
villogen to the gods Brdlupauaie- who agen causes to be fed one hundred thousand 

















1 Naddsiriyd corresponds to Sanskrit Nandéértké. Regarding the instr. gen. in dra for dya (eee Kuda 
inscriptions, No. 20; compare also Pujumavi (No. Sanaa 


® Possibly Chalielagalinen. 
8 The first letter may also be read, rd; the second, which looks like rd, is certainly mutilated. 


4 I connect Mahdhakusiriydya with the male proper name, Hakusiri, which is found in the N&nighat 
inscriptiona, The last syllables represent “érihd. — Bhatapdlika seems to correspond to Sanskrit bhurtripdlika. 
~~ ean ee 

5 Read nadydm ; anuvarsham. i : 


Sic ee wa; ° Déhanukdndm, 
ibhyai j lena ‘The. of clip anda elow the Tin and is a correction which only 


shed. Ek eight 16 Te either bhatirakéfdtiyd or bhatéraka aildtiyd, Le., bhatdrakdjhaptyd. There is 

asi etiphy: and stieiin® siddaye and BG, bk no lattern eve been: leat The text, as shown above, gives perfectly 
sense, 

sree Tt could soem thes Rishabhadatia gave money to build the fighia of steps leading to the bathing place 
(tirtha) on the Barnaaa, The latter word, which, corresponds with the Sanskrit Parnas and the modern Bands, 
is the name of several rivers in Western India. One Banis, which comes from Mount Abi, falls into the gulf of 
Kachh; another Bands is a tributary of the Chambal; a third in Reva is a tributary of the Sin. The former river 
can hardly be meant, as it rarely contains any water except during the rains. 
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Brahmanas—who has given wives to eight Bralmanas at the holy tirtha of Prabh4sa—who 
has given, at Bharukachha, Dasapura, Govardhana and Sorp4raga,’ quadrangular rest- 
houses—who has made gardens, tanks and drinking fountains—who has established, for the 
sake of spiritual merit, ferries, with boats on the rivers Iba, Parada, Damana, TApi. 
Karabena and Dahanuka,? and has erected, on both banks of these rivers, rest-houses 
( for travellers) and places for the (gratuitous) distribution of water—who has given, in the 
village of Nanazgola, one thousand as the price of thirty-two cocoanut trees (destined) for 
(the benefit of ) the Charaka congregations at Pimditavada, Govardana, Suvarnamukha, 
and at Ramatirtha near SorpAraga,’—has caused this cave and these cisterns to be made 
on Mount Triragmi, in (the district of ) Govardhana. 

And by order of the supreme lord I went im ‘the rainy season to liberate the 
Uttamabhadra chief* who was besieged by the MAlayas, and those Malayas fled before 
the roar (of my army) as it were, and they were all made dependants of the Uttamabhadra 
warriors, Afterwards I went to the Pushkaras (Poksharas*), and I bathed there, and 
gave three thousand cows and a village. 

And a field was given by him, bought for the sum of four thousand (4000) kdrshdpagas 
from the Brahmana Agvibhati, the son of the wife of the Varaha gotra, which (field) 
lies to the north-west of the boundaries of the town belonging to my own father. From 
that the community of monks from the four quarters, who live in my cave, will obtain their 
provisions.” * 









1 Prabhdsa is Somnath Pathan or Pattan in Kathiévad (Sorath); Bharukachha is Bharfich ; Govardhana 1s, 
at present a village near Nasik ; Sorpfraga, alias Sirpdraka, is Suparé near Bastn (Vasai) in the Thana Collectorate 
(see Ind, Ané., vol. i, p. 321, and Bhandarkar, 7'r. Or. Cong, 1874, p. 328). A Daséapura lay in R4jputané, north 
of the Chambal (see Mallinatha and Wilson on Meghaddia, vs, 48). Wilson is, however, wrong iu identifying the 
town with Rintambor, which in Sanskrit is known as Ranastambhapura. The expression “quadrangular rest- 
houses ” exactly fits the Dharmagalis or Serfis built on the native plan, as the rooms or sheds for the accommodation 
of travellers invariably run along the four sides of a spacious court, leaving just space enough in the front for an 
arched entrance. I do not think that more than one kind of buildings is intended by the whole compound chatuh- 
sdlévasathapratigraya, lit, “shelter by the means of quadrangular buildings.” 

4 Tapt is the Tapti, near Surat; Parada is the Paradt or Par river, in the Surat Zilla; Damana is the Daman- 
gangs, which joins the sea near the Portuguese colony of Daman (Dam4n) ; Dahanuké is probably the creek south of 
Dahanu in the Thin Collectorate. Ib& may possibly be the Ambik4 river near Jelalpur in the Surat Collectorate. 
The sabhds, or “‘rest-houses,” erected on the banks of these rivers, were probably roofed sheds, intended to shelter 
travellers waiting for the boat from the sun and the rain, such as we ofteh find near fords in the present day. 

8 Néligera is clearly the Sanskiit ndlikera, a cocoanut tree. Cocoanut trees are valuable property, not only on 
account of their fruit, but*6n account of the palm-wine which is drawn from them; and if the coin whose name is 
left out after “one thousand” was a small one, the price paid by Rishabhadatta was not too high. The object ef 
the gift seems to have been to distribute annually the income accruing from the trees to the Charaka congregations 
at the four places mentioned. It is difficult to determine what these Charaka congregations were, Though parshad, | 
“ eungregation,” is the technical term for an “assembly of learned Brihmanas convened for a special purpose,” it 
has also the same meaning as charana, and means “a Brahmanical school studying under one teacher.” Charaka 
has also two meanings ; it is both the proper name of a Vedic school, and a general term for a Brahmanical student. 
The pocspente of the gift, therefore, may have been cither “ congregations of students” or “assemblies of Bréh- 
nuanas studying the Charaka édbhd.” Regarding Rématirtha, see Bhiydirkar, loc. cit, nove 3, 

* The expedition which the first postscript mentions must haye followed- immediately after the gift of the 
= had heen made. The Malayas ure, no doubt, the inhabitants of ‘the Malaya hills in Southern India, In the 
sane direction the home of the Uttamabhadras must be sought. Utéamabhadrah (sing) denotes the chief of the 
clan, just as Punch“luh the king of the Panchilgh. : 

___® Pokshardyé in probably a corruption of Pushkarini. The famous dirtha of Pokhar near Ajmir, where there 

“” om sani tanks, is prohubly meant, but there are other sacred lakes of the same name. 
eae oe of the Brihmana from whom the field mentioned in the second postscript was bought is doubtful 
Aéribhati (Professor Bh&ndirkar's reading) is possible, but the name then gives no sense, With supitusataka, 











“ belonging to my own father,” compare amasataka in No. 14, 1. 3. 
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No. 6. Karle No, 19 (pl. li). . 

The inscription is badly injured and carelessly written. But it can be restored and 
explained, with the help of the Nasik inscription No. 5, where Rishabhadatta enumerates 
and more fully describes his various benefactions in very bad Sanskrit. 

[1.] Sidharh Rano Khaharatasa khatapasa Nahap4nasa jima[mi]ta ra[ri] Dinikapfitena Usabhadiitena tini- 
(2.] ga[go|satasahacadens nadiy& Bandsfya suvanara(tijthakarena [devana] Bra[braJhmanina cha solasagi- 
[3.] madena Pabhase ptiiatithe Brahmapfis sthe{th] bhiryépa{ dens] [a}n[u]vasam pitu satasthasi{Lo} 
[4.] japayita[ta] Valdrakesu lenavasd{siJna pavajitanarh chatudisasa saghasa 

[5.] yapanatha gamo Karajiko dato sa{va}na [va]savasitana- 


“ Success! The son-in-law of the KhaharAta king Kshatrapa Nahapina Dinika’s son, 
Usabhadata [Rishabhadatta], who gave three hundred thousand cows, who founded by 
(a gift of) gold a Tirtha on the Ban&s4 [Parisi] river, who gave to gods and Brahmanas 
sixteen villages, who gave at the holy Tirtha of Pabhisa [Prabh4sa*] wives to eight 
Brihmanas, who annually causes to be fed one hundred thousand Brihmanas for the sake 
of his father, has given for their support the village of Karajika to the community of 
ascetics from the four quarters, living in the cave at Valiraka [1.e.] to all dwelling there 
during the rainy season.” 


No. 7 (pl. liii). Nasik, No. 6a (West, No. 14)—An inscription of Rishabhadatta— 


(1.) [Sidharh raiio KshaharA}tasa kshatrapasa Nahapinasa jamé- 
(2.) [tu Dintkaputrasa] S'akasa Ushavaditasa netyakesu 

(3.) [. ... . . Sorpara]ge Vechithite Dahandkanagare Kekapure 
(4.) {. . . . Bharuka]chhe Anugimimhi Ujeniya Sakhaya 





CRE ese Fs bha]ga[varh]to brahmand bhujate sataséha- 
(GATE Soe Lents ] brahmandna gavarh satasa- 

(7.) (hasra . . . . . . bhagava}ta[m] d[e]v[]na brihmanénai 
(&) [.... +... -] chetrasudhe panarasa Kshahard- 

(9.) [ta’.......- .] gava[rh] éatesahasradena Usha- 

(10.) [vaditena .... ha. . .] nadiya Bandsdya da- 

(11) [.......-- -] suvanititha cheiiayate tasa ? 


1, 2. ‘[Success !] At the daily rites of the Saka’ Ushavadita (Rishabhadatta), the 
son-in-law of [the Kshahara |ta [king] the kshatrapa Nahap4na [and the son of Dinika|}. 
oo . . at [Sorp4ra]ga, Vechimiia, Dahandikadnagara,* Kekapura. 


3. 

ye ..... at [Bharukajehha, Anug4mi, Ujjain, Sakha.’ 
5. ......+.-.... Worshipful Brébmanas, one hundred thousand dine. 
"Oe ae to the worshipful Brihmanas one hundred thousand cows. 





ee ee ea ™ 





1 Valfiraka (nom. pl.) appeers to be the ancient name of Karle. 

2 As the restitution of the first two lines can be made with tolerable certainty, it appears that seven to eleven 
aksharas have been lost at the beginning of each line, A comparison of the fragments with Nasik No. 5 permits 
us to restore a few of the names of towns, and shows that the contents of the inscription probably were as follows :-— 
1. 1, 2, description of the-Aonor; 1 3-5, the annual feeding of one hundred thousand Brahmanas in various towns ; 
L 6, ‘gift of one hundred thousand cows ; 1. 7, gift of sixteen villages to gods and Rrahmanas: | 8,9, a date and 
another gift of cows; 1 10, 11, the establishment of a ¢irtha on the Banés 

3 Considering the great probability of the restoration of the first two lines, it 
Sakusa is a complete word, and that Rishabhadatta calls himself here a Saka 

4 Dahandkdnagara is, of course, the modern Déhanu in the Thana Zilla. — , 

5_A town called Sakha is mentioned in the apocryphal Romaka: iddhdnta (Oxford Cat., p. 3394). 


seems to me almost certain that 
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eg eas ter epeh fre to the worshipful gods and Brahmanas have been given [sixteen 
villages | : bot . 

GA.0 ve" _.... on the fifteenth of the bright half of Chaitra the Kshahard{ ta}. 
ao adc .... UshavadAta (Rishabhadatta), who gave one hundred thousand 
Lo aks castneaicae See Soe on the river Bands ..... 
jt ore . through gold atirtha......... 
No. 8 (pl. liii). Nasik, No. 63— 

BGS. ohn seen eetac .... [bha]gavata[mh] brahman& 

SPSS. afer = do sahaga 2000 

50 Gn Bea misiyarh tithe 

Ge acaice Sed RS he (?) yana ja 


No. 9 (pl. Tu). Nasik, No. 7."—An inscription of Rishabhadatta, dated in the year 42— 


(1.) Sidharh vase 42 vesikhamiise raiio Kshanaritasa kshatrapasa Nahapfnasa jamftara Dintkapfitrena Usha- 
— vadatena sarhghasa chitudisasasa ima lena niyititarh[ | }data chanena akshaya nivi k&h4panasahasra- 

(2.) ni trini 3000 sathghasa chatudisasa ye imasmizh lene vasitana*? bhavisati chivarika kusanamile cha ete cha 
kahApand prayuta Govadhanavathavasu érenisu kolikanikaéye 2000 vadhi padikadata aparakolikanika- 

(3.) ye 1000 vadhi p&yunapadikaéatal | jete cha kahdpand apadidatava vadhibhoja *[|] evo chivarika sahasrani be 
ve padike sate eto mama lene vasavuthina bhikhunam visiya ekikasa chivarika birasaka ya sahasra 
sigue p&yunapadike date ato kusana- 

(4.) m@ilaf|] K&purahfre cha gime Chikhalapadre daténi n4ligerfna mila sahasrani atha 8000 [|] eta cha sarva 
srivita nigamasabhaya nibadha cha phalakavdre charitrato ti 1 bhfyonena datarh vase 4] katikasudhe 
panarasa puvikavase 45 

(5°.) panarasa niyutazh devinarh brahmanfnath cha karshspanasahasr 

dina suvarnasahasranath mila [ | | 

(5%) phalakavare charitrato ti [{\]* 
“Success! In the year 42, in the month of Vaidakha, Rishabhadatta (Ushavadata), the 
son-in-law of the Kshaharata king, Kshatrapa Nahap4§na, (and) son of Dinika, gave this cave 
to the community of monks from the four points of the horizon. Moreover, he gave a perpetual 
endowment (of) three thousand, 3000, kérshdpanas, which will serve the community (of 
monks) from the four points of the horizon, living in this cave, (to defray) the expenditure 
for clothes, and (to pay) the price of kugana.’ And these kdrshdpapas have been deposited 
with the mercantile companies dwelling in Govard hana, (wz.) with (one) guild of weavers 
2000 (at an) interest of one hundred karshdpanas,* with another guild of weavers 1000 
(at an) interest of seventy-five karshdponas. And these kdrshdpages shall not be repaid 
by him who pays the interest. Out of the two thousand, 2000, which es been wereencn) 








ni sattari 70,000 parhchatrisakasu vanakrita- 











cL dont gina meth Sa will lank ik sea SAAC MUN inex ea acto 
connected with the second postscript. 

* Kusaya, or kusana, as the reading is in 1 3, corresponds exactly to' the Vedic krigana, which is translated 
by “gold or pearla.” It cannot have that sense here, as some comparatively cheap article for the use of the monks 
must be intended Chivarika does not mean the same as chivara, “a monk’s mantle or clothing,” as Prof. 
3hindirkar thinks, but is an adjective meaning “sufficient for clothes,” and may be translated by “the price or 

19 for clothes.” 

Regarding padika see Prof. Bhandiirkar, loc. cit. p. 331. 
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at (an interest of) one hundred kdrshdpanas a piece of twelve’ (as) expense for clothes 
(shall be paid) to each of the twenty monks keeping the vasso” in my cave. Out of the 
thousand invested at (an interest of) seventy-five kdrshdpanas the price of kusaya (shall 
be paid). And in the village of Chhikhalapadra, (situated) in the district of Kapura, 
eight thousand, 8000, have been given as the price for cocoanut-trees. And all this has been 
proclaimed in the guildhal] and has been written on boards according to custom.’ Further, 


he has given on the 15th of the bright half of Kartika, in the year 41.6.0... ..-5-5--5° 
No. 10 (pl. lii). N&sik, Nos. 8 and 9 (West, 164 and 20)—Two identical inscriptions 
of Dakshamitra, Rishabhadatta’s wife— | 





(1.) Sidharh rafio Kshaharitass kehatrapess Nahapinasa dthi- 
(2.) tu Dintkaputrasa Ushaveddtass kudushbiniya Dakhamitaya 
(3.) deyadharhmarh ovarako [ || } 
__* Success! An inner cell, the meritorious gift of Dakshamitra, wife of Dinika’s 
son Rishabhadatta, and daughter of the king the KshaharAta kshatrapa Nahapdéua.” 


No. 11. Junnar, No. 32° (pl. liv)— 

This inscription is® in the fourth excavation on the eastern side of Manmodi Hill. It is 
in three lines about 4 feet long. The first few letters in each line are considerably decayed 
and faint. It reads— 1 5 

[A }matyasa Vachhasagotasa Ayamasa | 
| [de]yadhama cha [po] dhi matapo cha pufiathaya vase 46 kato 

—The meritorious gift of a mandapa- and cistern by Ayama of the Vatsa-gotra, 
prime minister to the king, the great Satrap, the Lord Nahapaua, made for merit, in 
the year 46.” Senire for tire As 

No. 12 (pl. liii). Nasik, No. 10 (West, No. 15)—Dated in the year 9 of the Abhira king, 


svarasena— 





(1.) Sidhar rajfiah . . riputrasya Sivadattabhiraputrasye 
(2.) Abhirasy[e]évarasenasya’ savatsare navame [9] 

(3.) [gi]mhapakhe chothe 4 divas{e] trayodaé{e] 13 [e]- 

(4.) [ta]ly& puvaya Sakignival mmanah duhitré ganapake- 
(5.) [sya] Rebhilasya bharyaya ganipakasya Visvavarmasya 
(6.) gagakanikaya ® updsikaya Vishnudataya sarvasatvahi- 











1 Barasaka(r:), which corresponds to Sanskrit deidagakam, must mean here “a piece or sum of twelve.” 
What the twelve coins were is not said; but they cannot be kérshdpayas, 08 the whole interest amounted to 
one hundred karshfpanss only, and each of the twenty monks could only get five The conmetoss of Hits 
interpretation of bérasaka is proved by the parallel passages of the Kanheri inscriptions quoted by Prof. 
Bhandarkar. No, 39 has chivarika ddtava solasaka, and No. 44, datava chivartka sodusaka, “a piece of sixteen,” 
is to be given (as) the expense for robes, while the other inscriptions say that a bdrasaka is to be given. 

2 “Keeping the vasso,” te., residing there during the rainy season, as is prescribed for Brahmanical and 


3 Nigamasabhdya, “in the guildhall,” may also be translated “‘in the assembly of the traders. I take aira in 


. on boards,” in the sense of “ number or multi tude.” For another explanation, sce Bhinlarkar, loc, cit. 


he ¢é which follows after ckaritrato corresponds to Sanskrit iti, and indicates that the hief inscription is finished. 
+ Lam unable to make out the exact meaning of the second postecript It contains another date, “the year 
45,” and appears to record a large donation of 70,000 kdrshapanas made to gods and Brahmanas. 
5 Vide ante, p. 98. © Cure-Temple Inacriptions, No 25,p 5) 
7 L, 2. The first syllable after absiranya is doubtlessly svc, hence it necomes Necessary to write abhirasyesrare- 
venaeya, tévarasena is a not uricommon name for a warrior or king, The beginning of the stroke for the ¢ By 
® L. 6. The reading gésakdnikdyd makes no sense, Profeseor Bhindarkars emendation—bh rdirikanyakd yd — 
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(7.) tasukhartha Trirasmiparvata vibArav[A]stavyasya chatudisa[ya] 

(8.) bhikhusaghasya gilinabheshajartham akshayanivt prayukté . va . na. .' 
(9.) vy[a]su Sugatagatdsu érenishu yata[h] kularikaérenyé haste k[@)rshApans- 
(10.) sahasra{zh] 1000 deuyatrikaéreny4[{rh] sahasrani dve (2000. . . . . sre}- 
(11.) ny&{rh) Satani pancha 500 tilapishakasrenya[zh] data... . . 

(12.) ete cha k[@jrsh&pand [chatfJlopa.. oha...... 

(13.).... sya mfsa .... sarva(th] rakshati Vishn[udaté]... . 

—‘* Success! On the thirteenth, 13th, day of the fourth, 4th, fortnight of the ninth 
[9th] year of the Abhira king [évarasena, son of the Abhira Sivadatta, (and) born 
of the queen of the . . . ra family ;—on the above [mentioned day] the lay-worshipper 
Vishnudatta, daughter of the Saka Agnivarman, wife of the Gandpaka* Rebhila (and) 
niece of the Gandpaka Visvavarman, placed for the good and happiness of all creatures, 
(and especially) to provide medicine for the sick of the community of monks residing in the 
monastery on Mount Trirasmi, a perpetual endowment with the Bauddha (?) companies 
dwelling in [Govardhana], viz.,* in the hands of the guild of the Kularikas* one thousand, 
1000, kdrshdpanas, with the guild of the Deuyatrikas(?) two hundred . . with the guild 
of the . . . . five hundred, 500, with the guild of the oil-millers . . . hundred. And these 


kdrshapapas \...,.......... Vishnf{udattd] protects all. ........... 
No. 18 (pl. hii), Nasik. No, 114 (West, 25a). An inscription of Gautamiputra Sata- 
karni *— | 


(1) Sidhath ¢ senfiye vejayatiye vijayakhadhAyitrs Govadhanass Bentkataké Svami Gotamiputo Sirisadakani 

(2) Anapayati Govadhane amacha Vinhupéllitarh game Aparakakhadiya ya khetarh ajakdlakiyarh Usabho- 
datena’ bhitarh nivatane 

(3) sattni be 200 eta ambakheta nivatanasattshni be 200 imesa pavajitina Tekirasing* vitarkma etasa chasa 
khetasa parihara | | 

(4) Vitarima apavesarh anomasarh alonakh&dake arathasavinayika ° savajatapariharika cha etahi na pariharehi 
pariharthi 





* L. 8. Read gildna*. The break at the end of the line may possibly be filled in the following manner; 
[go]va[rdha}na[vdsta}. 

* Gaydpaka means “ protector or leader of a gana,” which consists of three gu/mas or battalions, and may be 
taken as an equivalent of colonel or brigadier-general, 

® Yatah, literally “ out of which ” perpetual endowment. 

* Possibly kularika may contain a corruption of kuldla, “ potter.” 

* My readings and interpretation differ in many points from Professor Bhandarkar’s, : 

6 The transcript follows the text: in the use of the anwsvdra and the long vowels, which are not regularly marked. 

* Perhaps Tekérasind ; I can find no explanation for this, nor any other reading that may be adopted. Ii, 
however, we might write Terasikdna, and to assume that the kd had been accidentally misplaced, the word would 
exactly correspond with the Mah&rishtra-Prakrit Terassikdpam (Sans. Trairasmikdndm), “of those living on 
Triraémi.” As the Sanskrit inscriptions (Nos. 5, 12) show, the hill in which the caves are excavated was called 
Triraimi, and with Professor Bhandarkar, I believe that Pujumfyi’s Tiranhu and Teranhuka (see below, No. 14, 
_ 9) are derived from'that Sanskrit word, though the w is irregular. The ea which follows cha is purely 
pleonastic, just as in Pili sache, “if,” and similar words. 

* These two compounds are left untranslated. The term alavanaklinnakrepibanaka in the Tlichpur and Seont 
grants of Pravarasena IT, seems to be connected with the first, and perhaps refers to an exemption from the salt 
tax; but I am unable to find the correct Sanskrit expression, The second word, I think, refers to a tax on 
carriages and horses, IT believe it to stand for arathésvavinayikam, and to mean literally “exempt from that 
which refers to chariots and the training of horses ;” but the question is, whether the villagers usually had to pay 
for their own chariots and horses or for those of the king. taih is the correct equivalent of efehi na, which 
corresponds with the Jaina Maharishtra efehi nam ; the particle gash stands, as the Jains say, simply vékydlamkdre 
(Jacobi, Aa/pastitra, index, s. v.) ; 
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(5) eta chasa kheta parihdre cha nibadho! lihi aviyena dnatath? amachena Sivaguténa chheto mahasAmiyehi 
uparakhito | 
(6) data patik& savachhare 14 vasa pa{khe] 2 divase 1 Tépasena kata [||] 


“Success! From Bendkataka in the Govardhana (district), tlie victorious camp of 
the army that is protected by Indra (Vijayanta),® the lord, the illustrious Satakarni, the 
son of the queen of the Gautama race, issues (these) orders to VishnupAlita (Vinhupalita), 
the minister in (charge of) Govardhana: ‘ We give that field of ours, (measuring) two 
hundred, 200, Nivartanas, (and situated) in the village of Aparakakhadi (Western-Kak- 
hadi), which hitherto Rishabhadatta (Usabbadata) has enjoyed, (viz.) two hundred, 200, 
‘Nivartanas, to those Tekirasi (Terasika? living on the Tirassi or Trirasmi hill) ascetics. 
Moreover, we grant immunity (from interference and taxation) for this field; (viz.) it shall 
not be entered (by royal officers), nor be meddled with (by them) ..... . . and possess 
immunities of all kinds. Moreover, with respect to this field and with respect to this im- 
munity, a charter has been drawn up, which has been approved of by the minister, Sivagupta 
(Sivaguta), who received (our) verbal orders (to that effect), and which is preserved by the 
great lords.‘ A document,’ prepared by TApasa on the first day of the second fortnight of 
the rainy season of the year 14, has been given (to the donees).’” 


No. 14 (pl. liii). Nasik, No, 118 (West, 258). An inscription published by Syamake, 
official at Govardhana, by order of Sétakarni Gautamipvutra and his mother, Queen Balaéri 
Gautami. tad 

This grant’ is written immediately in continuation of the preceding, and the form ef 
it is very peculiar, as SyAmaka has apparently given the words of the order (Il. 7 ffg.) exactly 
as he received them from the donors. It is supplementary to No. 114, as it makes over a 
second field to the donees of the former grant, because the field in Aparakakhadi was no 
longer cultivated and the village had been deserted by its inhabitants. 


(6) Siddham Govadhane amachasa Samakasa ® deyo rjanito 





1 I admit that it is possible to take nibadho lihi as a corruption of nibaddhd lipih, and that the explanation 
of lihi by alekhi may be objected to, Still I think the masculines, chhato and uparakhito, require us to read 
nibandho, which also occurs below, 1. 13. 

2 Read dyata. The translation of aviyena duata by Sans, mukhijidjaapta’, may be justified from Hema- 
chandra, Degtkosha, I. 10, who explains avam by uktam, “spoken.” The mukhdjid, “verbal orders,” of the 
king are frequently quoted in land grants. Chato, the meaning of which is clear from the varia lectio, mati, 
‘approved of.” in the next inscription, corresponds to Sanskrit ishdnta, which may have that meaning (see Pet. 
W., & V., ksham ; and Childers, Pali Dict., s v., kham). 

$ The beginning of this inscription closely corresponds with that of many Valablif grants and other documents 
of the same class, which are dated from a “ victorious camp” (vijayaskundhdvdra) where the king stopped during 
his progress. In this case Sitakarni had pitched at Bendkataka—literally “the town, royal residence, or 
village on the Ben& river ”—which belonged to the district of Govardhana or Govadhanah4ra, as inscription 
No. 18 has it. Perhaps the Bena intended may be the Benagaiga in the Central Provinces ; but as the name is 
a common one for rivers, it may be one nearer to Nasik. The army is called vejaynti, which I take to stam for 
vejayanti, and to be derived from Vijayanta, a name of Indra. Possibly the word may, however, be connected 
with the name of the famous town, Vaijayaptt (Prakrit Vejayantt), tho: Byzantion of the Greeks, which was 
situated in the Konkan, and doubtless formed part of the Andhra ‘dominions, If that were the case, the adjective 
might be translated by “ recruited at or lying in garrison at Vaijayanté.” 

4 The great lords, mahdsdmiyd (mahésvdmikth), must be the ouliddals in charge of the records 

5 Pazikd (paytika), which I translate by “ documen t,” is of course the copper plate orcloth which the donees 
received. As the old grants were written both on copper and on cloth, I prefer a general word 

6 Read sdmekasa in accordance with sdmako in the next line, and the etymology, sydmaké 





= 
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(7) rafio Gotamiputasa Satakanisa mahadeviya cha jivasutaya rajam4tuya vachanena Govadhane Samako droga 


vatavo tato eva! 
(8) vatavo etha amhehi pavate Tiraphumhi amhadhamadine lene pativasatfna pavajitana bhikhina game 


‘Kakhadisu puva khetam data ta cha khege? 
(9) va* karhsate so cha gimo na vasati eva sati yath dini etha nagarasime rijakarh khetath amasatakarh tato 
etesa pavajitana bhikhfina Teranhukénamh dada(ma) 
(10) khetasa nivatanasatam 100 ‘ tasa cha khefasa parihdra vitarima apaévesa anomasa alopakhadaka arathasa- 


vinayika savajatapfiriharika 
(11) etehi na parthérehi pariheretha eta chasa kheta parih4ra cha etha nibadh latha aviyena- apatapatiha- 


rakhiya® Lotdya mat& lekhe savachhare 24 
(12) [ea]sina pakhe 4 divase pegs 5 Pujitina kat& nibadho nibadho sarhvachhare* 24 gimh4na pakhe 
2 divase 10 [ ||] 


“Success! A gift which proceeds from the king (made over) by SyAmaka (Samaka), the 
minister in (charge a ) Govardhana.” ‘By order of the King Satakarni, the son of the 
queen of the Gautama race, of the Great Queen, the queen-mother whose son is living, 
—SyAmaka in (charge of) Govardhana shall be asked about his health,’ and be after- 
wards addressed as follows :—We have formerly * given a field in the village of Kakhadt 
to the ascetics (and) mendicants who live here on the mount Trirasmi (Tiranhu) in the 
cave that is our meritorious gift; and that field is not (now) tilled, and that village is no 
(longer) inhabited. As it is so, therefore we give to those ascetics (and) mendicants who 
live on Triraémi (Tiranhu) one hundred, 100, nivartanas of a royal field which (2s) here 
within the boundaries of the town,” and belongs to us. Moreover, we grant for that field 
immunity (from interference and taxation, wviz.): it shall not be entered nor meddled 
with (by royal officers)... . and be endowed with immunities of all kinds. It has been 
exempted by these bkatiabien And with-respect to this field, and with respect to this 
exemption, a charter has been drawn up™ (which has been) approved of by Lota, the chief 
Bie fe * (to ‘the hase who received oral instructions sdiaibiciie this 





1 ‘The throe deat lothues Of the line are slightly Gemaged eopactally tha'e but the reading is not doubtful. 

2 The last.letter of the line is misshaped : tara must be read for ge. 

This letter is not quite distinct ; it most closely resembles va, but the sense requires na; possibly the cross 
line is due to a vein-or flaw in the rock. 

4 The stroke after ~), the sign for hundred, gives 101, which does not agree with the word preceding : 
possibly it only indicates that ¢ has been left out before taza, 7 

’ Read patilidrarakhiya, corresponding to Sans. pratihdraraksht : Vikraménkacharia, ix. 7, and passim. 

5 Read saniwachhare. — 

7 I take deyoas the subject of the sentence, for deyam, and rdjanito, ie., rdjayimdo, for the present participle 
of the root »f=xniri or niryd ; gino is a common form in Mah&rishtra-Prakrit. 

§ Literally, “shall be addressed (the question if he haz) freedom from disease.” This formula is prescribed in 
the law-books as a polite form of address to Sfidras (e.g., Apastamba, I. 4, 14, 29). SNPS ORT 
to that caste. The form is equivalent to the modem official superscription, Sd/dmat he liments.” 

® J.2, in the year 14, as above. 

10 Possibly Nisika is meant. 

_ ™ Like Professor R. G. Bhandarkar, but with hesitation, I take nibadhé for the past sachidple: duit 
I am unwilling to correct datha to lips as he proposes; we may here have an untraced Deét word, letha or latha, 
meaning “charter” or édsana. The Deétkosha, vit. 28, gives leso for “ written,” and there seems to have been & 
root /es or /is, meaning to write or compose, 

12 The appearance of a “chief lady-in-waiting” in a grant is unnsual, thoagh females appear as ddtakas on 
some Valabht grants (Jnd. Axt, vol. vil, p. 76). The field here granted belonged to the Queen-Mother, and she 
gave her instructions about the deed to her waiting-woman, who got the grant drawn up by a Karkun, or writer, in 
the royal pert grab bg ene emcee p ag bert SENSES <i ere rn 
immunities which none but the sovereign could grant. 
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grant), and it has been done in writing by Pujiti* on the fifth, 5th, day of the 4th 
fortnight of the rainy season® of the year 24. The charter was drawn up on the 10th 
day of the 2nd fortnight of the hot season of the year 24.’” 

No. 15 (pl. liv). Nasik, No. 12 (West, No. 3). An inscription dated in the 2nd year 
of Pujumayi— | 
Sidharh rafio Vasithiputasa Samisiri-Pulu- 
miisa sarhvachhare 2 hemarhtA [pam] pakhe 4 divase 8 
etiya puvéya [ku}turhbikena Dhanamena ina 
kAritarh saha [méta}pituhi saba . . . 

“Success! On the 8th day of the 4th fortnight of winter, inthe 2nd year of the king, 
the lord, the illustrious PuJumAi, the son of the queen of the Vasishtha race! On the 
above-(mentioned day) the husbandman Dhanama, together with his (mother) and father, 
and together with ....made....” 

No. 16 (pl. liv). Nasik, No. 13 (West, No. 27)— 

Sidhath rafio Vasathiputesa Siri-Pujumayisa savachhare chhathe 6 gimapakhe pachame 5 divase 1%. po. hi. ti. & 


“Success! On the Ist day of the fifth, 5, fortnight of the hot season, in the sixth, 6, year 
of the king, the illustrious PulumAyi, the son of the queen of the Vasishtha race... .” 


No. 17. Karle inscription,‘ No. 20 (pl.liv), from the great'Chaitya Cave at Karle, on 
the front of the sill of the great arched window, to the left of the main door, dated in the 
7th year of Pulumayi :-— - | 

Rafio Vasithiputasa Samisiri[-Pw/umayisa *] savachhare satame 7 gimhapakhe pachame 5 

divase pathame 1 [|] etaya puvaya Okhalakiyanarh MahA&rathjsa® Kosikiputasa Mitadevasa putena 
[ma]h&rathina Vasithiputena Somadevena gimo dato Valurakf&sarhghasa 7 [|] Valdrakalenana * sakarukarosa deya- 
meyo [|] 

‘On the lat day, 1, of the fifth, 5, fortnight of the hot season, in the seventh, 7, year 
of the king, the lord, the illustrious Pulumayi, the son of the queen of the Vasishtha 
race. On the above (day) the Mahdrathi® of the Okhalakiyas,” Somadeva—born of the 


1 Pujiti is the stonemason or engraver who incised or did the grant in writing. 

Several months later than the following date. This is due to the delay in transmitting the orders to 
Symaka, and getting them engraved. 

3 The letters after this are half effaced and uncertain excepting Ai. 

4 This has also been translated by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, Inscriptions from the Care Temylre, p. 34. 

5 There seems to be no doubt about this restoration, as the i and sa are still perceptible. 

6 The tht of thie word is not quite distinct, and might perhaps be read fh. 

7 Perhaps we should read Valdrakasamghasa ; the @ is quite distinct in the repetition of the name. 

8 Read Valérakalendnam, Sakarukaroea is, doubtless, a misspelling of sakérahdrasa, 7.¢., suhakdraktrdya. 

® I leave Mahdrathi untranslated, because I take it to be.a title. The word is, probably, closely connected 
with the old Sanskrit mahdratha, “a great warrior,” and stands to it in the same relation as sur@pin to surdpa ; 
but when a person dating his grant by the regnal year of an Andlfra king is called the Mahdrathi of a certain 
tribe or people, as in this case, it is evident that the word lms a technical meaning, and characterises the person 
indicated as a feudatory or official of the Andhras. The meaning of the term is probably allied to that of 
Mahdbhoja or Mahds4manta. At all events, M. Garrez’s conjecture (Jonr. Asiut., ser. vi, tom. Xx, P. 203), that 
it is equivalent to “a Marftha,” is shown by this inscription to he untenable. — | ; | 

10 The termination, -iya, ie., -tya, frequently means “ living in,” and it might be expected that Okhalaka was 
the name of a country. It may be noted that, according to the Kshilisavamsdvali, there was a district called 
Ukhada (see Pet. Dict., s. v.), and possibly’ Okhalaka may be the same. 
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wife of the VAsishtha race (and) son of the Mahdrathi Mitadeva (Mitradeva), born of 
the wife of the Kausika race—gave a village to the community (of monks) at Valiraka.’ 
This gift (has been made) in order to keep the caves at Valdraka in repair.” 

18. Nasik, No. 14? (pl. lii)}— 

(1.) Siddharh rafio Vsithiputasa? Siri-Pujumfayisa‘ sarnvachhare ekunavise 19 gimh&na pakhe bitiye 2 divase 
terase 13 rajaraiio Gotamiputasa * Himavata-Meru- | 

(2.) Madarapavatasamasirasa Asika-Asaka-Mulaka-Suratha-Kukuripararhta °-Anupa-Vidabha-Akaravatirdjasa ® 
Vijhachhavata-Parivata-Sayha Kanhagiri-Macha-Siritana '-Malaya-Mahida— 

(3.) Setagiri Chakorapavatapatisa savarajalokamarhdalapatigahitasisanasa divasakarakaravibodhitakamalavi- 
malasadisavadanasa tisamudatoyapitavahanasa patipunachadamadalasasirika- 

(4.) piyadasanasa varavdranavikamacharuvikamasa bhujagapatibhogapinavatavipuladighasuda[ra|bhujasa abha- 
yodakadfnakilinanibhayakarasa avipanamatususisékasa suvibhatativagadesakalasa 

- (5.) porajananivisesasamasukhadukhasa Khatiyadapamanamadanasa Saka-Yavana-Palhavanisfidanasa dhamo- 
pajitakaraviniyogakarasa kitaparadhe pi satujane ap&nahisdruchisa dijavarakutubavivadha~* 

(6.) nasa Khakhardtavarhsaniravasesakarasa Sftavahanakulayasapatithipanakarasa savamarhdalabhivaditacha- 
[rajpasa vinivatitachdtuvanasakarasa anekasamaréfvajitasatusaghasa apardjitavijayapatakasatujanadupa- 
dhasasanfya- 

(7.) puravarasa kulapurisaparaparagatavipularfjasadasa agaména nilayasa sapurisfina asayasa siriya adhithdnasa 
upachdrina pabhavasa ekakusasa ” ekadhanudharasa ekabamhanasa Rama- 

(8) Kesavajuna-Bhimasenatulaparakamasa chhayaghanusavasamfjakarakasa*! Nabhéga - Nahusa - Janamejaya- 
Sakara-Yay4ti-Ram4barisasamatejasa aparimitam akhayam achitam abhuta ‘? Pavana-Garula-Sidha-Yakha- 
Rakhasa-Vijddhara-Bhita-Gadhava-Charana 

(9.) Chada-Divakara-Nakhata-Gahavichinasamarasirasi jitaripusaghasa nagavarakhadha  gaganatalam abhiviga- 
dhasa kulavipulasirikarasa se cess ako mahadeviya Gotamiya Balasiriya' sachavachanadéna- 
eS a tapadamani : 





3 Valdraka i is evidently the name of the monastic: e establishment at Karle ; ; it occurs slao't in the ieee of 
Usabhadata, on the other side of the door from this, 

2 West's No. 26, first 10} lines; Z'rans. Or. Cong., 1874, pp. 306 seg. 

5 See my remarks in Chinadtnatrto’s Bharhut Stipa, p. 128. 

* Professor Bhandarkar reads /udumdyisa, and in other words assigns to 3 the value of dha, e.g. in mudhaka, 
1.2% The correctness of-my reading is no longer doubtful ; see Dr. Burgess’ Table, plate v. | 

5 Kukura, te. Kukkura, is not Kiu-she-lo of Hiwen Thsang, as Professor Bhandarkar suppores, as the latter 
mash corresponds to Gujjara. The Trikdndagesha gives Kukkura as a synonym for Daéarha, a Yadava tribe. 

kardvati,—see Pandit Bhagwanlél in Jnd. Ant., vol. viii, p. 260. 

’ For Vimhjhachhavata, and is a correct translation of the Sanskrit Vindhyarkshavat—i.e., Vindhya and 
Rikshavat—-the latter is the Uxentos of the ancients, a part of the Vindhya range near the Narmada Parivata 
may be read Parichata, but I prefer the first as equivalent to -Paripftra, which I take to be the correct form for 
Pariyatra, the north-western Vindhyas. Siritana cannot stand for Sristana, but may be the equivalent of 
Sriparvata, 

§ Setagiri cannot be Sreshtagiri, but possibly Svetagiri, a hill on the Coromandel coast (Mackenzte 
Coll., vol. i, p. 88). 

® I take the compound dijdvara’ to stand for dvijas chdnards old. while Professor Bhandarkar makes it 
dvvavura’. 

1© Professor Bhandarkar correctly emends this as ekakusalasa, 

MT read eenwetest instead of chhanayanu, the signs for gha and ya being very similar. The Sanskrit is 
kshanaghano sama jakdr kusya kshaneshu ghandn utsavan samdjams cha kdrayatiti kshanetyddi tasya. 

| Sensaiate these words by aparimitam akshayam achintyam adbhutam, and take them as adverbs modifying 
jita’ in. 9, They may also be taken with vichina®, which need not be altered as Professor Bhandarkar proposes ;_ 
it isthe regular representative of vichtrna, past part. pass. of vichar, Yuddham vickar simply means “to fight 
a battle” (Pet. Dict., av. char+wi). The passage seems to mean that Wind, Sun, Moon, and other celestial 
beings, assisted the king in a great battle. 

‘13 | translate this by nagavaraskandhdt and take the ablative as ablativus comparationis, which occasionally 
appears in Sanskrit with the positive instead of the comparative. The phrase seems to mean “of him who, from 


his majestic greatngss and fame, is Joftier than the highest mountain.” 
4 Baladrt is the real name of the queen. 
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(10) yamopavasataparaya rajarisivadhteadam akhilam anuvidhiyamanaya karita deyadhama [kelfsa ]pa{ vata |sik har- 
asadise Tiranhupavatasikhare vim4[na]varanivisesamahidhika! lena eta cha lena mahidevt mabérdja- 
mété mahérdjap[i}tamaht dadati nikayasa Lhadavaniyana bhikhusaghasa | 

(11.) etasa cha lenasa chitananimita mahddeviya ayakfya sevakamo piyakamo cha na{té . . . . dakhina] pathisaro 

-pitupatiyo dhamasetusa dadati gimarh Tiranhupavatasa aparadakhinapase pisichipadakath sava- 

jatabhoganirathi [ || ]* 

“Success! On the thirteenth (13) day of the second (2) fortnight of the hot season 

in the nineteenth (19) year of the illustrious PulumAyi, the son of the queen of the 
Vasishtha family! The great queen Balaéri, of the Gautama family, who takes delight 
in truthfulness, liberality, forgiveness, and abstention from injuring creatures, who is intent 
on practising austerities, self-control, self-imposed restraint and fasts, who regulates her 
(behaviour) entirely in accordance with the (meaning of her) title, ‘the consort of a 
royal sage,’ who is the mother of the king of kings, the illustrious SAtakani, (surnamed) 
Gotamiputa (i.e. the son of the queen of the Gautama race), of him whose firmness re- 
sembled (that of) Mount Himavat, Mount Meru, and the Mandara mountain—of (him who 
was) the king of Asika, Asaka, Mulaka, Surishtra, Kukura, A :aranta, Andpa, Vidarbha, 
Akara, Avanti—of him who was the lord of the mountains Vindhya, Rikshavat, Paripatra, 
Sahya, Krishnagiri, Macha, Siritana, Malaya, Mahendra, Setagiri and Chakora—of him whose 
orders were obeyed by the multitude of all kings-—of him whose face was similar to and pure 
like a lotus that has opened itself at the rays of the sun—of him whose army drank the 
water of three oceans—of him whose appearance was agreeable and radiant like the orb of 
the full moon—of him whose gait was beautiful (and majestic) as the gait of an excellent 
elephant—of him whose arms were long, broad, round, and fat like the folds of the king of 
serpents—of him whose fearless hand was (always) moist with (libations of ) water (poured out) 
in giving promises of safety—of him who never disobeyed his mother—of him who properly 
distinguished the places and times (fit) for (the attainment) of the three objects (of human) 
life (dharma, artha, and kdma)—of him who fully shared the joys and sufferings of the 
citizens (of his realm)—of him who humbled the pride and arrogance of the Kshatriyas—of 
him who destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas—of him who properly expended the 
taxes which he levied in accordance with the sacred law—of him who took no pleasure in 
destroying the life even of offending enemies—of him who made the families of twice-born 
and low-caste people prosper—of him who entirely destroyed the Khakharata (Ksbabarats) 
race—of him who restored the fame of the SAtavahana race—of him whose feet were 
saluted (with prostrations) by all provinces—of him who prevented the mixing of the four 
castes (varna)—of him who conquered his enemies in many battles—of him whose banner 
of victory was never vanquished, and whose excellent capital was difficult to assail for his 
foes—of him who bore many royal titles descended to him from a (long) line of ancestors— 





the top of /a, the greater part of sa and 


pa are 
Ido not think it has the technical Duddhistic 


1 Keldsapavata’ is a pretty certain restoration, as the letter ¢, 
visible, Mahightka stands for 8, Mahardhika, Pali Mahiddhaka, dhistic 

2 In line 11 chitand stands, with the usual omission of the anusvara, for chintana”, and apparently means 
“the taking care of” or “keeping in repair.” The word used for it in the next inscription is pafisamtharana. 
Half the ta of natd is visible and the reading certain. The donor is of course Pujumayi. Before pathisaro we may 
eafely supply dakhind, For the other loet letters, probably four, I venture to suggest Pujumdys, though with some 
doubt, I take pitupatiyo for pitripatnyoh. The third letter of Pisdchipadakam is doubtful; if my reading is 
correct, the name corresponds to Pisdchipadraka, the site of the she-goblin.” I take sevajdtabhogantraths asa 
‘sentence by itself, and translate it by the Sanskrit sarvajitabhogantrasanam. Strictly the equivalent of nirathi 
would be nirastik, which, however, is not found in the dictionaries. 
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of him who was an abode of traditional lore—of him who was the protector of good men— 
of him who was the dwelling-place of Fortune—of him who was the source of all politeness 
—of him who alone was clever—of him who alone (deserved the name of ) an archer—of him 
who alone (deserved the name of) a hero—of him who alone (was worthy the name of) a 
Brahmana—of him whose prowess was equal to that of R&ma, Kegava, Arjuna, and 
Bhimasena—of him who on festive days caused to be made much merrymaking and many 
joyous assemblies—of him whose lustre was equal to (that of)’ NabhAga, Nahusha, Janamejaya, 
Sagara, YayAti, and Ambarisha—of him who in wondrous, unthinkable, imperishable, and 
immeasurable wise conquered a crowd of foes (standing) in the foremost ranks in a battle 
fought by Pavana, Garuda, the Siddhas, the Yakshas, Rakshasas, the VidyAdharas, the 
Bhitas, the Gandharvas, the Moon, the Sua, the Constellations, and the Planets—of him 
who dives deeper into the sky than the shoulder of the most excellent mountain—who 
made the prosperity of his race great—caused to be prepared as a meritorious gift, on the 
top of Mount Tiranhu (Trirasmi), that resembles a peak of [Mount Kaildsa], a cave, 
equal in perfection to a most excellent palace. And the great queen, mother and grand- 
mother of a great king,’ gives that cave to the community of the Bhadavaniyas*.. . 
. .. @ fraternity of monks. And in order to allow this cave to be (duly) taken care of, 
(her) grandson ... . the lord of the [Dakhind]patha (Dekhan), who is desirous to serve 
and (to do what is) agreeable to the venerable great queen, gives the-village of Pis&chi- 
padaka, (situated) south-west of Mount Tiranhu ('Iriragmi), (intending it) as a bridge of 
merit for his father (and his father’s) wife. , The abandonment of all enjoyments accruing 
(to us out of this village has been decreed).” 
The pedigree of the family in this inscription stands thus :— 
+ married to Balasri.of the Gautama gotra — 
Gautamiputra Satakarni married + of the VAsishtha gotra 
Vasishthiputra Pujumayi. 

No. 19, Nasik, No. 15—An inscription of Pulumayi dated samvat 22. 

This inscription is a postseript to the last (Nasik 14, pl. lii), and informs us that 
the village assigued by Puluméyi in his 19th year for the repairs of the Queen’s Cave was 
exchanged, three years later, for what reason is not stated, for another one. 

The document is highty interesting, both on philological and paleographical grounds. 
It contains a number of rare Desi words, and is written in characters which show traces of 
a current hand, differing from the usual stiff “‘cave-alphabet.” But these characteristies, as 
well as its slightly mutilated state, the size of the letters, and the slovenliness of the 
stonemason’s work, make its translation a task of great difficulty, in spite of the assistance 
which the three analogous edicts, Nasik Nos. 114 and 118 (p. 104) and Karle No. 19 (p. 101), 
as well as the Deétkosha, afford. 

(11°.) Siddhath navanarasvamt Vasithiputo Siri-Pujumavi fnapayati Govadhane amacha, 
(12.) Sivakhadila ya amhepa® sava 19 gi pa 2 diva 13 Dhanakata samaneni ya etha pate‘ Tira{phumhi] .. . . 





1 From this Professor Bhandarkar argues that Gautamiputra Sitakarni was alive when the grant was made ; 
but this is a mistake, The inscription is dated in the reign of Pulumayi, and the epithets here applied to Gautami 
Balaéri indicate her special claim to veneration, whether both her son and grandson or only one were alive, 

* The Bhadriyantyas, a branch of the Mahisthaviras. Ind. Ant,, vol. ix, p. 300. 
3 Read amiechi; the beginning of the curve of the 7 is still visible, * Read pavate, 
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. . na dhavasetisa! lenasa patisatharane akhaya(nivijhetu etha Govadhanaliare dakhinamage gimo 
Sadasané? bhikhuhi devilenavasehi® nikfyena Bhad@yaniyena patikhaya data etasa dinagimasa Suda 
sanana parivatake etha Govadhanahfre puvamalge] 

(13%) g&mo Samalipada dadima etata‘* maha airakana® odena dhemasetuea lenasa patisatharane akhayaniviheta® 
gama Samalipada ta[ . . bhijkhuhi lepa{vdsehi nika|y(e}na Bhadayanayahi’ patikhaya uyapaya etasa cha 
g&émasa Sama({li)padasa bhikhuhalaparihara 

(14.) *vitaréma apéflasa® anomasa alopakhfdaka arathasavinavika savajitapfrihdrika cha etehi na parihareni 
pariharthi eta cha gima Samalapada parihfre na’? etha ribadha la"... mi gfosa cha Sudasandna 
vinibakarehi anat& !* mahdsenapatina Medhunana .... n&chhato patikii visakebi 

(13*.) (hathi chhatdé data hi na)¥¥ sava 22 gi pa diva 7. si. kanena katé Govadhanavathavana phesakaye 
V[i}shupalana simivanandnata nama bhagatasa™ patipatapasa jinavarasa budhasa [ |j | 


‘Success! The new Nara,” the lord, the illustrious Pu]umAyi (Pulumavi), born of the 
queen of the Vdsishtha race, addresses (these) orders to Sivaskandila, the minister in 
(charge of) Govardhana;™ ‘On the 13th day of the 2d fortnight of the hot season in 
the year 19, we gave the village of Sudargana,” (which 1s situated) here in the southern sub- 
division of the district of Govardhana, as a perpetual endowment for the repairs of the cave 
(which is) a “bridge of merit” forthe .........- (and has been excavated) here in the 
mount Triragmi, to be administered” by the monks of Dhanakataka,” the ascetics living 
in the Queen’s Cave, of the school of the Bhadréyantyas. In exchange for this gift-village, 
we have (now) given the village of Salmalipadra,” (which is situated) here in the eastern 
subdivision of the district of Govardhana. This same village of Salmalipadra, (which 18) 
to be a perpetual endowment for the repairs of the cave (that 1s) “a bridge of merit,” has 





1 Read dhamasetusa. 2 Read Sudasand,. -— % Probably lendvdsehi is to be read. 
4 Perhaps efa cha is to be read ...,,,,4 Read atrakena. 
© Read “hetu, = "Tt Read Bhadayaniyehi. 


8 A comparison of Nos. 1$.and 14 above shows that line 14 is to be read after the first half of line 13, and that 
the second half of line 13 concludes the inscription. 


® Read apdvesa, © Read cha. 11 Probably latha to be read, as in No. 258. 
18 Read data. 18 The words in parentheses are uncertain. 
4 Read sdmivachand’. 15 Read bhagavatasa ; “patdpasa, 


6 Ag Nara is a name of Arjuna, and Inscription No. 26 shows that the Andhras compared themselves to the 
‘heroes of the Mahdbhdrata, I think it probable that navanara, “the new Nara or Arjuna,” is one of Pulumfyi's 
birudas. In later times various kings assumed the same title. For other possible explanations see Bhandarkar, 
Tr. Or. Cong., 1874, p. 318. 

17 ‘The whole portion of the inscription down to kafd, 1. 14, which has been enclosed by hyphens, is introduced 
by the untranslated ya, yat, “ that,” which follows duapayats, “ issues (these) orders.” 
‘18 Sudasana, the name of the village given in the year 19, stands, as is often the case with village-names of 
the cave inscriptions, in the plural, It corresponds to Sanskrit Sudarsana, “ the lovely or fair one,” and must 
‘be another name for Pisichipadra, which id mentioned in No, 16. The term maga, “subdivision,” means 
literally “path” (mérga), and has probably the same technical meaning as its synonyfn pathaka, which, in the 
Valabht, Solankt, and other inscriptions, means “ subdivision of an didra district or zilia,” te, a taluka or 


1 Putikhaya, “to be administered,” may either be the neuter of the part. fut. pass. of As/, “to govern,” with 
the prefix prafi (compare pr ite watchman”) or the gen. dat. of praftkaid, “the looking after.” Tn 
the former case it would stand for pafikkeyams, in the latter for patikhdya, The neglect of the vowel-marks and of 
the anusvara, which is so common in these inscriptions, makes it difficult to come’ to a definite conclusion regand- 
= % As dhanakafasamanchi stands before the lacuna, and bhikiuhi a long way from it after the lacuna, it is 
not certain that the two instrumentals belong together. If my way of consti 1ing be correct, it may be inferred that 
the inmates of the Queen’s Cave came originally from a monastery in the Andhra capital. Regarding Dhanakataka, 
see Bhandarkar, loc, cit., p. 349, and anfe, p. 37. | 

* Samalipada corresponds to Sanskrit Salmalipadra and means “the site of the cotton tree.” 
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been made over by the warm-hearted Mah4airaka' to be administered by the mendicants 
of the school of the BhadrAyantyas, living in the eave. And for this village of Salmali- 
padra we grant the immunity (from taxation and interference suitable) for a bhikhuhala,’ 
(viz.,) it is not to be entered nor meddled with (by royal officers). ....... and to be 
endowed with immunities of all kinds. We exempt it with these exemptions.’ And with 
respect to this village of Salmalipadra and to (this) exemption, a charter has been drawn 
“up, which has been approved of by the commander-in-chief Medhuna (?) ... who 
received orders from the... . . of the village of Sudargana. (And)-a document’... 
Seis . . . which was executed by . . . . on the 7th day of the . . fortnight of the hot 
season of. the year 22 was given (to the donees).' VinhupAlana® (has been) appointed by 
the order of the lord to the charge of the inhabitants of Govardhana. Adoration to the 
divine Buddha, the best of Jinas, who has attained the glory of Arhatship.” ° 

No. 20. Karle, No. 21 (pl. liv)— 

This inscription is badly mutilated, and what remains is half obliterated. If, neverthe- 
less, I have attempted to translate the fragments, and believe that the readings and my 
rendering are tolerably certain, the circumstance which encourages me is that this docu- 
ment is very similar to the three Nasik inscriptions, No. 14, No, 114, and 118, which also 
contain land, grants made in favour of Bauddha mendicants. This resemblance permits us, 
also, to confidently assign our inscription to one of the two Andhra kings who caused the 
three Nasik edicts to be incised, 1.¢., either to Gautamtputra Sdtakarni or to Vasishthtputra 
Pulumdyi. 


(iPS oc ee [anapayati] mfma{le] amacha pa. ga.. masu etha lenasa valurakasa 
vathavina dire lations 

[2.] pavajitana bhikhuna nikdyasa mahfsagh[ilyana yapanaya etha mimala&hare utaramaga[ge] gima[me] 
karajake[su] . . . | | 

[3.] bhikhuhala dadama [| ] etesa gima[me] karajake[su] bhikhuhaladeya papahi [ | ] etasa cha sa, 

[4.] gimasa karajakdna bhikhuhalaparihra vitarima a[pa]vesa....... . ... pariharike cha[|] etehi na 
pariharehi parihariha *[ |] ete chasa gim[e] karajake[su] 

[5.] bhikhuhalaparihare[cha] etha nibadho[lehi] aviyena @nata........ . 1... + to Vijayathasatare * 


dato the rafid patika sava 1 [41] 
[6.] va pa 4 diva 1 sivakhadagutena kata [ || ] 





1 Mahaairak(e)na, “the Mahaairaka,” must refer to Pulumayi. Hemachandra, Desikosha, i. 16, gives airo in the 
sense of “an official,” ¢g., “the lord of a village.” Here it may either be a special title; or airaka, which 
corresponds to the Pali ayiraka, and Sans. Gryaka (Bhdndarkar, loc. cit., p. 318) may mean simply “the venerable 
one.” Odena is the instr. of oda, which appears as a varia lectio for- olla, Sanskrit drdra, “ warm-hearted 
affectionate,” in Hala’s Gathdkosha (see Weber, Hala, index « v.) and in the Uriya odd 

* Regarding bhikhuhala, see the remarks on Karle Inscription No, 19. 

* Partharili, “we exempt,” I am inclined to take as a corruption of parsharimhe, first pers. plur, atm. 
In Karle No. 19 we have parihariha in its stead. 

* The name of the commander-in-chief is, of course, corrupt. I am unable to explain wnibakdrehi or to 
translate the doubtful words between pafikd and data. I think the former term refers again to the king. The 
general sense of the phrase following pafikd, “a document,” is, I think, certain from No. 11a and Karle No. 19. 

* Vighupdiana is probably a mistake for Vinhupdlita, Vishnupilita. The translation of phesakaye by “to 
the charge ” is based on Hem. Deg. vi, 87, where pheso is stated to mean sadbhdva, “kindness.” I think Vishnu 
palita must have been Sivaskandila’s successor, and have been sent after the edict was first issued and before it 
nirvdna or “ final liberation,” that sense hare on sible ck ins 
7 Read partharimha, ® Read wij 
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minister in [charge of] Mamala . . . . we have given for the support of the mendicant 
friars of the school of the Mahdsaghiyas [Mahdsathghikas|' who live here in the 
Valuraka [Valtraka] cave, a bhikhuhala* here in the village of Karajaka® [which is 
situated } in the northern division of the Ahara [Zid of] Mamala.* To fhem the gift of a 
bhikhuhala in the village of Karajaka has been granted. And we grant for this village of 
Karajaka the exemption [ from taxes and interference suitable] for a bhikhuhala [viz., that | 
it shall not be entered [by royal officers]... . +++ +4-> ., 4... and be endowed with 
immunities [of all kinds}, By [granting] these immunities we exempt it [from interference 
by the revenue officers]. With respect to this village of Karajaka and with respect to this 
exemption a deed has here been drawn up by ..-.-- who received verbal orders [to that 
effect) cee es -_..... and a written grant has been given by the king in his 
victorious camp on the first day of the fourth fortnight of the rainy season in the year 1 [4 ?] 
[which has been] prepared by Sivakhadaguta [Sivaskandhagupta }.” 
No. 21. Karlé, No. 22 (pl. liv)—An inscription dated in the 24th year of Pulumayi.~ 
(1.) Siddha rano Vasithiputasa Siri-Pujimavisa savachhare chatuvise 24 hematana pakhe tatiye 3 divase bi- 
(2.) tiye 2 upasakasa Harapharanasa Setapharanaputtasya Sovasakasya Abuldmaviathavasya ima deyadhama 


“TR tag) sc, © scrgniers « @enelp addresses [these]commandsto....-.. + the 





matapo 

(3.) navagabha mahasaghiyana parigahe saghe chtudise dina matapituna pijé® savasatana hitasughasthataya [| | 
ekatise’ sa- 

(4.) vachhare nithito saheta cha me puna Budhe ‘tena Matarakhié® upasikaya Budharakhitasa mitu’ deya- 
dhama patho ano [|| ] . 


— Success! On the second (2d) day of the third (3d) fortnight of winter, in the twenty- 
fourth (24th) year of the king, the illustrious Pulimavi, the son of the queen of the 
VAsishtha race, this meritorious gift, a hall, “has been given to the adherents of the 
MahAsanghika (school), the community (of monks) living in the four quarters (of the world), 
by the lay worshipper Harapharana, son of Setapharana,” 4 Sovasaka,” living in 





1 One of the most ancient divisions of the Bauddhas (conf. Muhdvamso, v, 4; Ind, Ant., vol. ix, pp. 300, 
301; Vassilief, Bouddisme, p. 225). 

2 Literally, “‘a mendicant-plough ;” the precise technical meaning of this term is unknown to me, but as the 
village is also allowed the immunities (payihdéra) usually granted for dharmaddna land, it would seem that the 

yal share of the produce was made over to the Bauddha mendicants. 

8 This is probably identical with the Karajika whicn, according to No, 13, Rishabhadatta, the son-in-law of 
Nehapfna, gave to the community at Veliraka, If this be s0, we have in this grant one of the effects of the 
jestruction of the Kshaharata dynasty, of which Gautamtputra boasts in Nasik No. 16. 

4 The term Ghdra, as we know from the Valabhi grants, corresponds exactly to the modern * Zilla or Col- 
lectorate.” The name Méméla is evidently the ancient form of the modern Méva} (Maul) ; the change of media! 
ma to va is common in Maritht Mdva} being still the name of the tract along the Sahyfdri or Ghat range, fully 
corresponds with the position of the ancient Mdmdla, We have thus another proof that the lapse of two thousand 
vere has not changed much in the geographical names of Western Indie and its terior divisions. 

8 Cave-Temple Inscriptions, pp. 36, 37. The spelling, grammar, and execution of this inscription are 
execrable; but it is epigraphicalty interesting. Notice, ¢g., the form of ¢ in sma, which recurs on the coins of the 








Satrap iévaradatta and in the Gupta and other later inscriptions. ¢ Read piijdya. 
? Ehattee ix not quite certain,.es the ¢i has been damaged or badly engraved. 
8 Probably we should read Méturakhstda, i.e. Matrirakshitdyah. 9 Read madtiya. 
Persian, the former 


10 As remarked in Cave-Temple Inscriptions, these two names ale foreign and probably 
soresponding with the Graxeo-Persian ‘Ozepigess or ‘Onepijeas and the latter with Zrazigen; My friend Professor 
Nildcke informs me that the termination -pharara probably contains the N. Persian fruny “lord,” and that Seta 
may be a corruption of O Persian ksheta, N. Persian shid. The name of the town Abulamé is also foreign. 

1 Sovasaka is probably the Sanskrit Sauvarshaka, “ belonging to the Suvarsha or Kasyspiys schoul,” a 
branch of the Servastivadins (Vassilief, Bouddisme, p. 231; Ind. Ant.. vol. ix, p. 302) A 
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AbulamA, in honour of his parents and for the welfare and happiness of all living creatures. 
In the thirty-first year (of the same king) was completed a second passage (?),. the meritorious 
gift of Matarakhi[t ]4, a lay worshipper, the mother of Budharakhita, (and) associated with 
me and with Budharakhita.” * 

No. 22. Nasik, No. 16 (pl. lv)—An inscription dated in Sriyajfia Satakarnis seventh 
year— | 

(1.) Sidharth raiio Gotamiputasa Simi-Siriyafia-Saétakanisa savachhare satame 7 hematana pakhe tatiye 3 
(2.) divase pathame Kosikasa mahasonapatisa Bhavagopasa bharijdya mahasen4patiniya Vasuya lena 
(3.) bopakiyatisujaménasa payavesitasa mine? bahukini varisdni ukute payavasaine nito chatudi- 

(4.) sasa bhikhusaghasa dviso dato til || } 

— Success! On the first day of the third (3rd) fortnight of winter in the seventh (7th) 
year of the king, the lord Sriyaj fia Satakarni, born of the queen of the Gautama race, 
madsendpatint Vasu, the wife of the commander-in-chief, Bhavagopa of the Kausika 
family, completed (this) cave after®............... bad been destroyed for many 
years, and gave (it as) a dwelling to the community of ascetics from the four quarters.” 


X. Nasik Inscriptions or Private Inprvipvats (PLATE LY). 


1. Nasik, No. 17 (West, No. 1)— 
(1.) Sidharh Sakasa Damachikasa lekhakasa Vudhikasa 
(2.) Vishnudataputasa Dagapuravathavasa lena po- 
(3.) dhiyo cha do 2 ato ek@ podhi ya apara[dh&]‘ sa me maté- 
(4.) [pi}taro udisa [|] i 
—“Suecess! (The gift) of Vudhika, the writer of the Saka D&machika,’ and son 
of Vishnudatta, an inhabitant of Dasapura—a cave and two, 2, cisterns; of these one 
cistern which (ies) to the west (ts) for the benefit of my parents.” 
2, Nasik, No, 18.(West, No, 2)— 
(1.) Sidhath Sakaga Damachikasa 
(2.) leghakasa Vudhikasa podhi [ ] 
—Success! A cistern, (the gift) of Vudhika, the writer of the Saka Damachika.” 
3. Nasik, No. 19 (West, No. 4)— 


(1.) Sidhwih Otarthasa Darhtamitiyakasa ‘Yonakasa Dharhmadevaputasa fdagnidatasa dharhmétmand 
(2.) ima lenarh pavate Tirarhmhumhi khinitamh abbathtararh cha lenasa chetiyagharo porhdhiyo cha mitapi- 
(3.) taro udisa [| ] ima lenarh kAritath savabudhapiijiya chatudigasa bhikhfsarhghasa niyatitarh sa- 

(4.) ha putena Dharhmarakhitena [ ||] 


————— 









1 The construction of the last sentence is very ungramms tical : saheta cha me puna Budharakhitena seems to 
stand for mayd cha Buddharakshitena cha sahitdydh, and the case termination sahita to have been left out, as it is 
xbove in pdjé and below in mdtu. The translation of pitho by “passage” I have borrowed from Pandit 
Shagwanlal, though Tam not satistied with it 7 

* J. 3. Possibly we should read tiajamdnasa payavasitasamane 

. > The words “ bopkaiyati—mdne” have been left untranslated, as they are to me unintelligible, Ukute—I 
‘ake to stand for udkite, and the construction to be that of a loc. absolute, | 

* L. 3. The dhd in aparadhé is half obliterated. Possibly aparato ought to be read. Read ad me, &c. 

* In the absence of all certainty about the meaning of the word Ddmachikasa, it is also possible to take it 
differently, and to assume that it describes Vudhika as a member of some particular clan of Sakas. Compare also 
Bhandarkar, loc. cit., p. 344. Regarding Dagapura, see note to No. 13, 





' rently attended the bhdna of some monk of the school, or, to use a modern phrase, 


= 
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—‘Suecess! The righteous Yavana Indragnidatta, son of Dharmadeva, a native of 
the northern country (and) inhabitant of Daratdmitri,’ caused this cave to be excavated on 
Mount Trirasmi (Tiranhu), and inside the cave a Chaityagriha and (three) cisterns, for the 
sake of his parents. This cave, caused to be made for the worship of all Buddhas, has been 
made over to the community of monks from the four points of the horizon (by him), together 
with his son Dharmarakshita (Dharnmarakhita).” 


4. Nasik, No. 20 (West, No. 12)— 
(1.) Velidataputasa nekamasa Ramanakasa 
(2.) Chhakalepakiyasa lenath deyadharhmath chitudi- 
(3.) sasa bhikhusarhghasa niyatitar [| } data cha- 
(4.) nena akhaya nivi kahdpana sata 100 
(5.) saghasa hathe eto vasavuthasa pavaitasa chivari- 
(6.) karh ditavarh birasakarh [ || ] 

—‘The merchant Ramanaka, a Chhakalepakiya,’ the son of Velidata, made over 
to the community of monks from the four points of the horizon a cave as a meritorious gift. 
Moreover, he gave a perpetual endowment (of) one hundred, 100, kdrshdpanas into the 
hand of the community. Out of that a piece of twelve shall be given to an ascetic keeping 
the vasso (to defray) the expenditure for a garment.” 


5. Nasik, No. 21 (West, No. 13)— 





Sidharh Sivamitalekhakaputasa | 
Ramarhnakasa lenarh deyadharhmam || | 


—‘Success! A cave, the meritorious gift of Rim anaka, son of the writer Sivamitra.” 
6. Nasik, No. 22 (West,No.21)— 
(1.) Chetika 3 updsakiyasa Mag(dasasa saparivarasa lena deyadhama [| ] etasa lenasa Bodhiguta 
(2.) upasakasa putena Dhamanadin4 data kheta apariliya Kanhahiniyal | ] eto khetato chivarika pavaita- 
(3.) sa [|] 

—* A cave, the meritorious gift of Migtdasa, who belongs to the lay-worshippers of the 
Chaitikas, and of his family. Dharmanandin, the son of the lay-worshipper Bodhigupta, 
has given a field in Western Kanhahini for this cave. Out of (the income from) that field 
the expenditure for a garment for an ascetic (is to be defrayed).” 


7. Nasik, No. 23 (West, No. 22)— 
Dasakasa Mugudasasa saparivarasa lena deyadhama [ || } 
—« A cave, the meritorious gift of the fisherman Mugudisa, and of his family.” 





1 For the explanation of the geographical terms sec ante p. 38, ani 

Congr., p. 345. It may, however, be observed that the Sanskrit name of the ary 

The Prakrit form Darhtimitiyakasa rather points to “ Dantamitri, (the town) by which, or of him whose foes 
are subdued or restrained.” | cen 3 

"2 Chhdkalepakiya stands for Chhdgalepakiya, just as: nekamasa for negamasa. The former word may mean. 

as Professor Bhandarkar thinks, “an inhabitant of Chhagalepaka” _ : : 
3 ‘The Chetikas, in Sanskrit Chaitikas, are a subdivision of the Mahasarhghika school. Mugudésa appa- 
: “sat under a Chailika” Com. 


Professor Bhiudarkar’s note, Tr. Or 
town is not neecssarily Dattamitri. 


pare Vassilief, Bauddisme, p. 228. 
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8, Nasik, No. 24 (West, No. 24)— 
(1.) Sidharh Viragahapatisa nyegamasa ' lena 
(2.) deyadhama [ |] kutumhbiniya chasa Nathdasariya ovarako [| ] duhutu- 
(3.) ya chasa Purisadativa ovaraka [ | ] eva lenarh chatugabhath 
(4.) niyuta bhikhusarbghasa chatudisasa niyAchitarh [||] 

—* Success! A cave, the meritorious gift of the merchant Viragrihapati; and one 
cell, (the gift) of his wife NandaSri; and (three) cells, (the gift) of his daughter Purusha- 
datta. Thus a cave containing four cells has been dedicated and made over to. the com- 
munity of monks from the four points of the horizon.” 

9, Nasik, No. 25, pl. lv (West, No. 5?)— 

(1.) Deyadharmmoyath upAsi- 
(2.) kaya Mamméyé layanarh [|| } 
— The meritorious gift of the lay-worshipper Mamma,’ a cave.” 


XI, Asanta INscrIPrions. 
No. 1 (pl. lvi). The letters of this inscription* closely resemble the Maurya alphabet, 
and are not of later age than the first half of the second century B.c. | 
; Vasithiputasa Kata- 
hadino gharamukha 
—‘ A fagade, the gift of Katahddi, theson of the wife of the Vasishtha family.” 
No. 2, This is partially defaced, and possibly very corrupt (pl. lvi). Pandit Bhagwanlal 
reads it— 


- Thanako deyadhamath 
Ghanamadadasa vanija[ sc] 
sauvavarako saupé[satho] 
With the additions in italics he translates it— 


“The meritorious gift of a dwelling with cells (apavaraka), and a hall (upagraya), 
by the merchant Ghandmadada.” 5 | 


CuamMak CoprerPLaTe GRANT. 


| The following grant of the Vakataka King, Pravarasena II., was discovered about 1868 in 
a ploughed field at Chammak, some seven or eight miles south of Ilichpur. A transcript of it 
was prepared by Pandit Bhagwanlal IndrAji, and published in India in 1879.° It is incised on 


* The group in the beginning of nyegamasa is really yne, but intended to be read as above. Ye for ¢ is caused 
by the iectpll pronunciation of rx diphthong, which, at present too, often sounds as if it were preceded by the 
semivowel, Sa in chasa is purely pleonastic (see No, 2, note). Niydchitar: may be a corruptio iydtitam, 
or a misspelling. ( note). Waydichitasi: may be a corruption of ni 

: This inscription is not earlier than the of the fifth or the sixth century a.p., and its characters belong to 
the northern or central group of alphabets, The form of the na shows that it has nothing to do with the southern 
group. 3 | | 
* A ammé probably is a corruption of Mahima, just as Mammafa is of Mahimabhatta. 

* Cuve-Temple Inscriptions, p. 67. = 

® This name is utterly corrupt. 
ra ee ss dtock-Temples of Ajanta, p. 54, seqq. The plates were obtained by Major H. 
irae ie orwarded by him to the late Dr. J. Wilson of Bomba , by whom they were lent to the late 

(r. Au ji | 
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seven plates measuring 3°6 inches by 7°5, and on an average about an eighth of an inch thick 
each. They are hung on a ring about-33 inches outside diameter, formed of copper rod 4 inch 
thick, the ends of which overlap and have been hammered together, but not welded. On this 
is hung a seal 2°8 inches diameter and about xs thick, slightly convex in front from the ham- 
mering-in of a small ring or “ eye” by which to run it upon he larger ring. The first and 
last plates are inscribed on the inner sides only. The execution of the inscription is good, 
though the engraver has left out a few syllables, and it has been fairly well preserved. The 
alphabet resembles that of the Seoni grant,’ and of the Ajanta inscription (No. 3) of the 
same dynasty. The little sunk square at the top of the letters,” so characteristic of the Vakataka 
and Chhatisgadh alphabets, is a marked feature of the Ilichpur grant. To judge from the 
style of the letters, the document belongs to the first half of the fifth century a.D. 

The language is not very grammatical Sanskrit. Half a dozen bad grammatical mistakes 
occur in the middle of it, and towards the end, in the list of names, the use of the case endings 
is seant and irregular. ‘The spelling is sometimes faulty, e.g. in sakliptopakliptah (IVa, 3), 
and the Sandhi rules receive little attention. The omissions and mistakes, however, can be 
nearly all corrected by the help of the Seoni plates, which were engraved only a few months 
earlier, and copied from the same model. Down to Illa, 1 4, the text of both grants is 
almost literally the same. 

In translating the Seoni grant, Prinsep’s Pandits have unfortunately done their task in 
a very slovenly manner, and press of work seems to have prevented the illustrious epigraphist 
from checking them. This circumstance, as well.as the fact that very unsatisfactory attempts 
have been made to harmonise the information respecting the Vak4takas furnished by the 
Ajanta inseription in Cave XVI. with the statements of the two grants, induce me to present 
a short summary of the historical facts known about these Vakatakas. 

Vakataka—a word which unfortunately does not admit of an etymological explanation 
—is both the name of a country and of the Rajput tribe governing it, In the latter sense it 
is used in the frequently recurring phrase of the two grants, “the great king of the Vaka- 
takas” (vdikdtakindm mahdrdja), in the epithet “the ornament or chief of the Vakatakas ” 
given to Pravarasena II. on the seal of the two grants, and in the expression “‘ the banner of 
the VakAtaka race” (vdkdtakavanisaketu)—Ajanti in: 1. 3. It denotes a place in the 
compound Pavaraya-Vakdtaka, the name of a village to the north of Brahmapdra, men- 
tioned in the Seoni grant. The position of the kingdom of the VakAtakas is fixed partly 
by the sites where the two grants have been found and partly by geographical names 


mentioned in the inscriptions. The Lichpur grant was found seven or eight miles south 
| t is quite clear that the modern village of 


of Ilichpur in the northern corner of the Berars. I : : | 
Chammak is the representative of the ancient Charminka, conveyed by the S‘dsana “ to 
one thousand Bralmanas of various schools and families.” For, according to the strict Jaws of 
the ancient Prakrits, Charminka would become Chammanka, to which the present name 
comes very near. ‘The identification of the village of Charmiuka permits us to infer that the 
llichpur district corresponds with the province (rdshtra) of Bhojakats, and that the river 
Madhu, on which Charmanka lay, is one of the tributaries of the Pdrnd. In the case of the 
second grant which was found at Seoni, half-way between Nagpur and Jabalpur, I am not in 
a position to identify, on the maps at my disposal, any of the villages named. But the 
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1 Jour. Ae. Soc. .Beng., vol. v, p. 729, seq. 3 
_ # This seems to have been cut out with a small chisel, and t] 
over part of the uprighi stroke of the letter, rendering it very difficult to 


xe copper’ raised from it in very many cases lies 
obtain a satisfactory facsimile.—J. B 
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document contains an allusion to the Bendgang4 (Waingafga on the maps), which, flowing 
southwards, falls into the Painganga. It is found in the word which Prinsep’s Pandits have 
read Erndkdryyaratdge,, and have failed to explain. The facsimile gives very plainly 
Berndkdrpparabhage, “in the portion called Berndkdrppara.” It is possible that the reading 
is correct, but as bhdga is not often used for a territorial division, I should prefer to change 
it to bhoga, which like bhukti may denote an Indmi district or a Zilla, and in the Koshas 
is given as an equivalent of rdjya. Kdrppara, which is evidently a Taddhita formation 
derived from karpara, “a skull,” “ Udumbara tree,” &c., can have various meanings. Per- 
haps the whole compound might be literally translated, “in the district on the Bern4 where 
the Udumbara trees grow.” But, however this may be, the word Berna occurs, and can refer 
only to the Benaganga. Under these circumstances, General Cunningham’s proposal’ to fix 
the boundaries of the kingdom of the VakAtakas, approximately between the Mahadeva 
hills on the north, the Godavari on the south, the Ajanta hills on the west, and the sources 
of the Mahdnadi on the east, may be accepted. The Ilichpur grant giyes the name of the 
capital as Pravarapura, evidently so called in honour of one of the two Pravarasenas. 
General Cunningham * feels certain that the modern Bhardak must have been the ancient 
capital of the VakAtakas, and seems inclined to derive the former name from the latter. 
If Bhandak is correctly spelt with an initial Bh, it cannot have any etymological connection 
with Vikataka. But, in case it could be shown that Bandak is the correct form, or that 
Bhandak had another, more ancient name, the identification might perhaps stand. 
According to the two land grants, the pedigree of the VakAtaka kings is as follows :— 
l. Pravarasena L | 
Gautamiputra, married to a daughter of the great king, Bhavaniga Bharaéiva, 

2. Rudrasena I. sab i : | 

3 Prithivishena 

4, Radiisede II., married to Prabhavatigupta, daughter of the great k. of kings Devagupta. 


- 


5. Pravarasena IL . 

The whole dynasty belonged to the Vishnuvriddha gotra. According to Baudhdyana’s 
Gotrapravaranirnaya,* the Vishnuvriddhas are a subdivisioa of the BharadvAjas, and a 
Brahmanical family. It does not, however, necessarily follow that the Vakdtakas were 
Brabmanas. For, according to the Srauta-Sétras and the compilations on gotras, it was the 
practice of royal families to be affiliated to the Vedic gotra of their domestic chaplain. 

As regards the history of the individual princes, we learn regarding Pravarasena I. 
that he offered a good many Srauta sacrifices. The fact that Aévamedhas or horse-sacrifices 
were among their number, and the title samdj, “ universal king,” which he assumes, shows 
conclusively that. he was independent and did not owe allegiance to a paramount power. 
His reign.was probably a long one, as, he survived his son. If I am right in assigning the 
_ two land grants, on epigraphic evidence, to the middle of the fifth century A.D., Pravarasena I. 
must have ascended the throne about 300 a.p.; for, as Pravarasena IJ. is the fifth 
descendant of the first king, and twenty-five to twenty-six years is the duration of an Indian 
generation, the interval between the two Pravarasenas is 125 to 130 years. 

Pravarasena’s son, Gautamiputra, died, as already stated, before his father; for the 








1 Seont grant, pl. iiig, L 1-2. 2 Archeoloyical Shipoets vol. ix. p. 1 z 
Lae = y a. . : - Ar i 1 = | p- 123. 
* Archawlogical Reports, vol. ix, p. 124. *- Weber, Cut. Berl. MSS., p. 60. 7 
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fact that he receives no title of any kind, and that he is only incidentally mentioned in the 
paragraph referring to his son, shows that he did not actually rule. The name given to him 
is not his real proper name, but a metronymic, which designates him as the child of a wife 
of Pravarasena I., who belorged to the Gautama gotra. General Cunningham has published’ 
my remarks on the use of metronymics by the ancient princes of India, and has given his 
adhesion to my explanation, which is based on the observation of the practice still prevailing 
among the Rajpits. Gautam‘putra, it appears, made a great marriage, and obtained the 
daughter of the Bharasiva king, Bhavan4ga, for his wife. The epithets applied to the 
Bha&ragiva clan give a punning explanation of the name, which is aerived from their 
having carried Siva’s emblem as a load (bhdra) on their shoulders, and show that their seat 
lay to the north of the VakAtakas, on the Ganges (Bhégirathi). Possibly the Bharasivas 
are the same as the Bhar Rajpits. 

Regarding Rudrasena I. nothing is stated except that he was an ardent devotee of the 
Lord Mah&bhairava, or, in other words, a Saiva who worshipped Siva in his form as 
Bhairava. This reticence, and the circumstance that the preceding and following reigns 
were long ones, make it probable that he sat on the throne for a short time only. His reign 
probably fell between 340-350 a.p. | 

About Rudrasena’s son, Prithivishena, who also was a worshipper of Siva (atyanta- 
méhesvara), the grants say that “his treasures, means of goverument, and line increased 
during a hundred years, and that he had sons and grandsons.” The correct explanation of 
this phrase seems to be that he ruled for /a‘Jong time, and saw his sons and grandsons grow 
up. The expression “a hundred years” need not, of course, be taken literally. His reign 
probably lasted up to the end of the fourth-eentury, or from about 350-400. ! 

Prithivishena’s son, Rudrasena Il, seems to have forsaken the creed of his fore- 
fathers, and to have chosen Vishnu as his ishtadevatd ; for the grants say that “ he obtained 
great prosperity through the favour of divine Chakrap4ni.” He was married to Prabha- 
vatigupta, the daughter of the great king of kings, Devagupta, The title given to 
Devagupta shows that he must have been a greater man than the Vakitaka king. It is, 
unfortunately, hopeless to speculate at present on the question where his dominions lay. I 
would only warn against the assumption that every ancient king whose name ends in gupte 
must necessarily be a member of the so-called Gupta dynasty which ruled in the third and 
fourth centuries over a great part of Central and Western India. Rudrasena IL. probably 
reigned for a few years only, and his end may be placed about 410-415 a.p. oat 

His son, Pravarasena II., again returned to ‘the Saiva creed, as he receives the epithet 
paramaméhesvara, and is said to have been a prince worthy of the Kritayuga, “ through the 
favour of Sambhu.” Both the grants are dated in his eighteenth year, the Sconi one in the 
month of Phalguna (February—March), and the Ilichpur grant in Jyeshtha (May-June). In 
the former the SenApati is Bappadéva,’ and in the latter, Khatravarman. It seems to 
me improbable that Pravarasena, in ‘the course of a few months, had two different com- 
manders-in-chief; and I think the term sendpati rather denotes here the commander of the 
troops in the district in which the village granted lay, and should be rendered by military 
governor.” As Charminka (Chammak) was situated in the province of | Bhojakata and 
Brahmapira in Karanjaviratata, two different persons would naturally be employed. 





1 See Barahut, p. 129. (xe mat 
2 So the lithograph ; the transcript gives, ceroneously, Nidpyudera, and the translation, Bappadeva. 
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Transcript. 


Plate J. 


[1.] Oxi Orh svasti Pravarapurid agnishtomaptoryyAmokthyashodasyatirattra- 

[2.] vajapeyabrihaspatisavasidyaskrachaturasvamedhayajinah 

[3.] Vishnuvriddhasagotrasya samra[jo] Vakatakanam maharaja-Sri-Pravarasenasya ' 
[4.] sinch sfinoh atyantasvamimahabhairavabhaktasya ansa[arisa}bharasannivedi-* 
[5.] tasivalingodvahanasivasuparitushtasamut paditarajava( rn] a- 





Plate II.—First Side. 
[6.] nam parakram4dhigatabh4giratthyamalajalamirddhna{rddhé |bhishikténan dasa- 
[7.] Svamedhavabhrithasnatéanam bharagivanérh mahdraja-éri-Bhavandgadau- 
[8.] hitrasya Gautamfputrasya putrasya Vakatak&nain mahéraja-éri-Rudrase- 
[9.] nasya sQnor atyatna[nta]mahesvarasya satyarjjavakaérunyasauryyavikramana- 
[10.] yavinayamahatmyadhi[dht}matva{Hva]ha[pa]tragatabhaktitvadharmmavijayitva- 


Plate II.—Second Side. 
[11.] manonairmma{rmma)]lyAdigunais samupetasya varshasatam abhivarddham4nakoéa- 
[12.] dandas@dhanasantanaputtrapauttrinah Yudhishthiravritner[tter] Vvakataka- 
[13.] narh mahdr4ja-dri-Prithivi[vi]shenasya stinor bbhagavatad chakrapaneh prasé- 
[14.] dop&rjjitasrisamudayasya Vakatakdnfirh mahéraja-Sri-Rudrasena- 
[15.] sdmor mmahirijadhiraja-Sri-Devaguptasutayam Prabhava- 


Plate TIE. —First Side, 
[16.] tiguptavam utpannasya sambhoh prasddadhritikarttayugasya 
[17.] Vakatakanam paramamiheévaramaharaja-Sti-Pravarasenasya vachana[t] 
[18.] Bhojakatarajye Madhunaditate Charmmfikanfmagrimah rajamanikabhtmi- 
[19.] sahasrair ashtabhih 8000 éatrughnarajaputra-Kondarajavijfia[jiia}ptya nanag 
[20.] tracharanebhyo brihmanebhyah sahasraya dattah 





Plate ITI.— Second Side. | 
[21.] yatosmatsantaka[h|sarvvadhyakshidhiyoganiyukta ajfidsaiicha[iicha jrikulaputradhikyita 
[22.] bhatachchha[schha}trascha visrutapOrvvay€jfiayajiapayitavyé viditam astu vo yathe- * 
[23.] hasm&kam manodharmmiyurbbalavijayaiévaryyavivyiddhaye ihimutra hita- 
[24.] rttham @tmanugrahdya vaijai{jayi]ke dharmmasthane apirvvadatya udakaptrvva- 
[25.] matisrishtah afhasyochitém parvvardjanumatarh chaturvvaidyagramama- 
[26.} ryyddanvi[mvi]taramas tad yatha akaradfyt abhatachhchha[{chchhé]trapravesya[h] 


Plate IV.—First Side, 


(27.] apararhparagobalibardda(} } apushpakshirasandoha(h] avara- 
{28,] sanavarmmangira[h] aravanaklinnakrenibanakah mearseveekiers? 
[29.] haraparirhri(rihyi}tah sanidhis sopanidhih sakli[klyi}pto i}ptah 





[30.] achandradityakaltyah putrapautra{ tra nugamakah bhujaffija}tisn na ke- 
[31.] nachid vyaghatarn[tah] karttavyas sarvvakriyabhis sa{rh}rakshitavyah para[ri}varddhayi- 
[32.} tav[vy]aé cha yas cha[4che]yar(darh] é&sanam aganayamano svalpa{p4]m api (pa)ribadhi- 





1 In line 3 the second and third aksharas are battered and the third illegible: with the lithograph of the 
Sconi plate I read Vi. ha ; Prinsep’s transcript has Vishnurudra. ' 

2 In line 4 the plate reads spparently asabhdra”, but the reading given is confirmed by the varia lectiv of 
the Seoni lithograph, ansasannivesitn’, | 

3 In line 22, in “pdrrmydé” the pa has first been made mu and then corrected as far as practicable. 

* L. 28. The Seoni lithograph has alivanatlinvalrenidhanatah, which i is as 5 corrupt as alavana’. 
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Plate. IV.—Second Side. 


[33]. akuryyat karayita va tasya brihmanair vveditasya sadandanigraham kutyy4 
[34,] mah asmirhé cha dharmmévarakarane atitanekardjadatnaltta |safichintana- 
(36.] vy4sagttan chatra élokau praméni[ni)karttavyau svadattam paradattirn 

[37]. vva yo hareta vasundharfih gavarh éatasahasrasya hantu- 


[38.] rharati dushkritarh shashtirh varshasahasrani[ni) svargge modati bhi- 
[39.] midah achchhetté chanumanté cha tany eva narake vased itid[ti] éAsana- 
[40.] sthitié cheyarh Brahmanair tévaraié chanupdlanty4 tad yath® rajfiarh sa 
[41.] ptéage rajye addrobapravrintaftté]ndmh brahmaghnachOreparadarikardja- 
[42.] pathyak@riprabhritindst saiigrima{ma)kuryvatar anyagrimeshv ana- 





Plate V.—Second Side. 


[43.] para{ra}ddhandrh achandrédityakaltyah atonyath4 kurvvatém anumoda[di|ta[tejvyé 
[44.] rAjfiah bhimichchhedath kurvvatah asteyam iti pra[pra]tigrahinas chatra 
[4 ] varaniyutiafkta] Stiytyanah Gonbryse Vatsya-Devaryyah Bharadvaja- 

' -gubasarmma Kasyapa-Devaryyah Maheévaréa- 
ya{h) Harigarmméryyaryya{h} 









[47.] Matcéryyeh caaseere Staal Somarj 
Plate Vi.—First Side. 


[48.] Bh4radvaja-Kuméragarmméfyya[h] ‘Kéupdinys- Mityidarmms Varasarmma 
[49.] Gondasarmmé Nigasarmmé Bhéradva[ja}-S4ntisarmma Rudragarmmé VAtsya[sy4|h 
[50.] Bhojakadevaryya{h] Maghasarmmé Devagarmm4 Bharadvaja-Mokshasarmm4 
[51.] [Né}gaéermmns Revatiéarmma Dharmmiaryya{h] Bharadvaja-Sarmméryya(h] * 
_ [52.] Nandandryya{h] Milaéarmma [évaraéarmm4 Varaéarmmé 





Plate VI.—Second Side. 


[53.] pines ee ie es Bubedvhie Rewehcr7® Dharmmaryya Atreya-Skandéryya 
méaryya Bhatrigarmmaryya Na a Magharyya Matri- 





[57.] Gautam sagotra-Svamide( 
See cbfhadarmamry me a Farr Svatidarmmé- 
[59.] ryya Saty8yana[na}Kondéryyaprabhritayah senpatan 

[60.] Khatravarmmani samvatsareshtadaée 18 Jyeshthamésaéukla- 


[61.] pakshe trayodasyam sdsanarh likhitam iti 


Vakatakalalémasya 
Kkramapriptanripaériyah 
rijiiah Provarasenasya 
Sasanam ripuéisanam 





1 L. 47. Delete the last ryya. 
2 [. 51. First letter obliterated. 
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Ora, Orn,’ hail; from Pravarapura! *By command of the illustrious Pravarasena, 
the great king of the VakAtakas, the ardent devotee of Maheévara, who, through the 
possession of ‘Sambhu’s favour, is (a ruler) worthy of the Kritayuga, who was ais of 
Prabhavatigupta, the daughter of the great king of kings Devagupta, (and who vs) * the 
son of the illustrious Rudrasena, the great king of the Vak&takas, who gained great 
prosperity through the favour of the divine Chakrap&ni, (and who was) the * son of the 
illustrious Prithivishena, the great king of the Vakatakas, who behaved like Yudhish- 
thira,* whose treasure, means of government, and line increased during a hundred years, 
and who had sons and grandsons, who was gifted with such excellent qualities as truthful- 
ness, uprightness, mercy, heroism, bravery, politieal wisdom, modesty, high-mindedness," 
intelligence, devotedness to worthy men and guests, ability of making righteous 
conquests, and purity of mind, who was an ardent. devotee of Mahesvara (and) the 
son of the illustrious Rudrasena, the great king of the Vak&takas, (who was) 
the son’ of Gautamiputra (and) the daughter's son of Bhavan4ga, the great king 
of the Bharasivas—who bathed after the celebration of ten horse-sacrifices, whose 
heads were sprinkled with the pure water of the Bh&girathi, obtained by their valour," 
and whose royal line was produced by Siva, exceedix ly pleased with their carrying in 
procession his linga, that had been placed as 'a’burden on their shoulders—who (viz., Rudra- 
sena) was exceedingly devoted to the Lord Mah@bhairava, (and who. was)* the son's son 








1 Though the two first signs look like drishtam or driptam, I think they cannot be read otherwise than 
[ have done, For an anusvara is’ visible above either of the two syllables, There are, further, among the 
numerous varieties of the letter 0, some which are similar to those here employed. Finally, it is a practice not 
uncommon on Sanskrit inscriptions, to place two Orhkéras at the head, and to use a different form for each (see e.g. 
the facsimile of the Ignoda éfsana, Ind. Ant., vol. v, p. 56). The beginning of the Seonf plates (J 2. A. 5. 

ng., Vol. v, p. 729) is, according to Prinsep’s facsimile, O, Om, siddham. The two small makéras are so-called 
arddhamakéras, and mark, as is usual in the Gupta and other old inscriptions, the vowelless, final m. 

*,The peculiar construction of the text makes it necessary to give the description of the last king first. The 
corresponding Sanskrit passage occurs pl. iiia. L 2, and those who wish to control the translation have to go 
backwards from that point, 

* Prinsep’s transliteration and translation of the Seont plates give sthdne, “in the place of,” for sdno}, “ the 
son of.” But the facsimile has the latter reading (plate iid. 1 2). | | 


* Prinsep again reads and translates sthdne. Hts lithograph (pl iib. 1 1) reads sdno bhagavate 
the r above bha, 








® The compound abhivardhamdnakosha 
both refer to the king, abhivardhamdnak 
wrongly santa santana, while his lithograph has santana. 

* It is worthy of note that the Seont plates have exactly the same mistakes as ours. The copy reads 
mdhdimyadhimatvahdtragatabhaktitva, which the transcript erroneously renders by méh idhimakhanotragata 
bhaktitva. I have given my corrections above. Pétra, which I substitute for hééra, means “a worthy person,” 
and especially “a Brahmana worthy to receive gifts.” The compound péfrdgatabhaktitva may either be trans- 
lated “devotedness to worthy guests,” or as has been done above. To offer hospitality to distinguished Brah- 
manas is a duty of kings which the Smritis inculeate-repeatedly (see e.g. Apastamba Diiarmasitra, ii. 10 25. 4, 8-9). 

’ Prinsep’s transcript of the Seont plates omits by mistake the end of pl. iia. 1. 1, and the whole of l. 2. 
His‘ translation is one series of mistakes. 

paritushtasamutpdditardjavamsandm, is attested by the various reading of the lith of the Seont plat 

ansa-(amsa-)sannivefita, vefita, Prinsep’s transcript gives ck y, indus: oe EAE : 

* Prinsep’s transcript gives wrongly, sthdnesthdne. 
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‘of the illustrious Pravarasena, the great king of the VAkatakas, a universal ruler, who 
belonged to the Vishnuvriddha gotra, and offered an Agnishtoma sacrifice, an Aptor- 
yama, an Ukthya, a Shodasin, an AtirAtra, a Vajapeya, a Brihaspatisava, a Sadyaskra, and . 
four horse-sacrifices ;*—at the request of Prince Kondardja, the destroyer of his foes, 
the village called Charmmanka, in the kingdom of Bhojakata, on the bank of the 
river Madhu, (and containing) eight thousand (8000) bhdmis,’ measured by the royal 
measuring-rod, has been given to one thousand Brihmanas belonging to various families 
and schools, 

Wherefore* our obedient noblemen and officers who are appointed to the office of 
general overseers, (our) soldiers and umbrella-bearers, should be given the (following) 
order, preceded by (the word) vigruta* (famous) :— 

“ Be it known to you that, in order to increase our spiritual merit, life, strength, 
conquests, and rule, for the sake of our welfare in this and the next world, (in fact) in 
order to benefit ourselves, (the above-mentioned village) has been given, at our victorious 
Office of Justice,’ as a new donation, (the act of giving) being preceded by a libation of water.” 

Now (as) appropriate for this (village), we grant the charter of a village inhabited 
by Brahmanas versed in the four Vedas, such as has been approved of by former kings. 
That is as follows :—‘ (The village) shall be free from taxes, it shall not be entered by 
soldiers or parasol-bearers . . ., it shall not furnish flowers and milk . . . ., it shall be free 
from all obligation of furnishing forced labour, it is granted with’ the right of treasure-trove 
and of (keeping unclaimed) deposits’... . . ., it (has been granted) for as long a time as the 
moon and sun endure, and shall descend to the sons and grandsons (of the donees). Nobody 
shall cause hindrance to them while they enjoy it. It shall be protected by all means, and 
be made to prosper. And him who, disregarding this edict, even slichtly annoys (the donees) 
(proprietors).” = : re iste 

“ And in this document,’ which procures at least spiritual merit, ye do not mention 
towed (by us) on grants made by various former kings, in order 





the care and prove tion bes 


to avoid boasting of meritorious actions performed (by us).” 





1 Prinsep’s transcript gives wrongly ukta for ukthya, vishyurudra for vishpuvriddha, and kdjarkdndm for 


3 For analogous cases of grants being made at the request of a third person, a feudal baron, see inser, from 


Nepal No. 9 (Ind. Ant., vol. ix, p. 172). | * 
Pe Bhtmi mast here be a technical term, and denote a particular messure of land. 
4 Asmatsantakd[h] simply means “ our.” antaka is a Prakritic derivative from sat, pres. part, of aa, ‘ to 


host of menial servants attached to the court. ce | ew pan 

$ I am unable to refer to any passage where the title vifruta is given to Rajpite, For Bréhmanas the title 
ibaBehinl. ™ leaned” is peestxibed 

6L , pee agp ae the Ministry of Justice, but the office where all 


harmasthana is, more accurately speaking, not only 
business relating to justice, spiritual matters, and charities is | Poles 

7 The alt oS apnea cares is guaranteed to learned Brahmanas by the Smriti (see e.g. Vasishtha, IIL. 14). 
According to the Smriti, deposits, the owner of which cannot be found, g9, like ail unclaimed property, to the 
king. From the above passage it would appear that kings usually relinquished this right in Lome ie rs 

8 I take karana in the sense, of “document,” and suppose that the king means to say that if the grant * 
not produce the many rewards enumorated above, it will at least procure spiritual merit, The Seont plates have . 
varia leetiv: dharmadhikarane, which may possibly mean, “ in this court of justice (where we give this ediet.)’ 
The rest of the phrase is there mutilated, the words kirtanapariharartham na having been left out by mistake. 


cer st 
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** And with respect to this matter, two verses, sung by Vy4sa, must be acknowledged 
as authoritative :— 

(1.) ‘He who resumes land given by himself,’ &c. 
(2.) ‘The giver of land rejoices,’ &c. 

“ And the conditions (of) this (charter) must be observed both by the Bréhmanas and 
by the (fiture) rulers (of the country). That is as follows:—'*‘ The king shall allow (the 
village to be held) by the (Brdhmanas) as long as moon and sun endure, if they do not 
commit treason against (his) government, which consists of seven essential parts, and if they 
are not guilty of offences (e.g.) of slaying Brahmanas, committing theft, adultery, or acts 
prejudicial to the king, (or) engage in frays with other villages: if the king takes the 
land from those who act otherwise, (he will) not (be guilty of’) theft.’ 

“ And the donees appointed here for the occasion (are) :—Gandrya a SAtydyana, 
Devarya a Vatsya, Kumarasarmarya a Bharadvaja, Guhasgarman a PaAraéarya, 
Devarya Mahesvara MAatrarya (three) K&syapas, Rudrarya, Som4rya (and) 
Harisarmarya, (three) Kaundinyas, Kumarasgarmarya a Bharadvaja, MAtrigarman, 
Varagarman, Gondaégarman, Nagagarman, (four) Kaundinyas, Santisarman (and) 
Rudragarman (two) Bharadvajas, Bhojakadevarya, Maghasgarman and Devagarman, 
(three) Vatsyas, Mokshagarman, Nagasarman, Revatigarman, (and) Dharmarya 
(four) BharadvAjas, Sarmarya, Nandanarya, Milagarman, igvarasarman (and) 
Varasarman (five) Bhéradvajas, Skandarya a VAtsya, Bapp4rya (and) Dharmarya 
(two) Bharadvajas, Skanddrya an Atreya,Somasgarmarya, Bhartrigarm4rya, Rudra- 
Sarmarya, Magharya, Matrisarm4rya (and) Iévaragarm4rya (siz) Gautamas, MAtri- 
Sarmarya of the Gotama family, Devasarmérya, Varaéarm4rya and Rohdrya (three) 
Kaundinyas, Svamidevarya; Revatisarmaryaand JyeshthaSarmarya of the Gautama 
fumily, Kum4ragarmarya (and) Svatisarmarya (two) SAndilyas, Kondarya a Satya- 
yana, and so forth.” | . | 

This edict has been written while Khatravarman was commander-in-chief (sendpati) 
in the eighteenth (18) year on the thirteenth day of the bright half of the month Jyeshtha. 


An order of King Pravarasena, who is the ornament of the Vakataka (race), and 
has obtained his royal dignity by inheritance, is an order (even) for his enemies, 

No, 3. The inscription (pl. lvii) in Cave XVI. has already been transliterated and 
translated by Pandit BhagwAnlal Indraji,? who, with great care and pains, prepared beautiful 
facsimiles of it and the other inscriptions. The following transcript does not much differ 
from his, who, as usually, has done his work very well. Some of bis emendations have also 
been adopted. , 


(1.) udirpnalokatrayadoshavahni-nirvvapand ....... ‘2s Sea - ti prapamya pirvvaim pravakshye 


kshitipanupdrvvi[m |] 1||] 





_* The text, as it stands, gives no sense, and it seems that the words have been transposed through a mistake 
of the copyist. I correct and arrange them as follows :—rdjid saptdnge rdjye adrohapravrittandm [a]érahmaghn 
p ww ar pad F LAE: ‘ 4 at « aniprabhritindm sam jrama|m alkurvatam anyayrdmeshvanapardddhanadm 
samgramam akurvatém, may also be taken with anapardddhandm. — 

2 Cave-Temple Inscriptions, p. 69. 
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(2.) mahdvimarddeshy abhivriddhagaktih kruddhas surair apy anivaryya[viryah |]: .: =. . naddnagaktih 
dvijaph prakéso bhuvi Vindhyasa[Atéh || 2 || ] | 
(3.) purandaropendrasamaprabhivah svababuviryya[riji]ta[sarvalokah|] .....+--- kan4rh babhiva 
Vakitakavarngakeltuh || 3 ||] 
(4.) rane [svaJharyyutthitarenujala-safichchhiditarkka .. . .. . fj]... oa. + . maritin kritvabhivada- 
pravandrh}é chakara [4 [1 
(5.) [vind }yitari[s sura}rajakaryyas-chakara punyeshu parath prayaftmam}]...+-- 65 -+ ee eee 
- [15] [ar‘jnarendramanlivinyastamanikirapalidhakram4mbujah fl}! 
(6.) Pik vcndssiias tasya putrobhfid vikasannavendivarekshana{h ||6||] ravimaykhada............ one SAO 
ile Stee Pravarasenasya jitasarvvasenas suto bhavat [ || 7 || ] 
(7.) . es praga{é]sa dharmmena medini[m |] Kuntalendra[rn] vil jitya] . (Pri]thiv i{shenah } 
. [I] 8 ||] Pravarase[nas ta]sya putrobhdt pravarorjjitodarasasanah [ | ] pravara 
{SP Pt ee ee eee CuO] - yatmaja . Ma. . yee ee eee ae WT Sere [ma]: 
Soya lyse eekasbaake ak pechalia oaayif 10] 
(9.) reagan em Jbhin naradeva.....-- bhuvi Devasenah [|] yasyopabhogair lslitair vvi . . . devardjasya 
. bhah []11||] pupyanubhavat kshitipasya ar 
(1827 2 Rie tee OSI-sioe [i] - . yagunadhivaso- . . . kogo bhuvi Hastibhojah [|]12|]] pra....h 
prithoptnavakiy-srorubasa kshapi- 
GL) 22> dle vandhahastipratimo babhiva [{|13||] hito vinitah pranaya . . . 
Peppy ieee | piasnus 
(12.) ee LEA . kaéchaf || 14 || ] talthaz]va loka suhitadayatvat-sukhena? samya[kpa}ripalanena [t] 
. mAteva akiee nityaahpriyobhignmyes cha babhiiva 
(13.) . tl 15 Ny rare aed [ | ] svasthas samAveéya sa tatra riji-[sasa)iija bhogeshu 
"”yatheshtacheshfab {|} 16 j}} atha tasya suto babhd 
(14.) [vardja} ....-.....---([I] hari[rémaJharasmare[ va]kAntir-Harisheno * harivikkramapratipah{ || 17 || } 
8a KuntalAvanti-Kalitgs-Kosaia-Trik ta-Litindhr 
(I) eo ES ..- pisvanirdesa.....- [il 18 ||] prathito bhuvi Hastibhojasiinus- 
‘ghia ‘aya mahtpater bbabhava [1] ‘sakalakehiti- = 
(16.).. 6 ols aie ea ee . s THIS]: - + jeshte sthiradhtrachetds-tyagakshamaudaryyagunair 


3 iets |] ie dharmmapravanaé dasice-desam ees 
(17.). . [I] 20] .......+.. +. prati punyopachayam pararh chakfra[|] yata tirddhvam adas sabdya- 





dharmmé-parito lokagurau chakara kara . [ {j 21 1) fyurvvayovittasakhani 

(18,.) 2 = cio se es lani [ | ] u[ddisya] matapitarav ud4rarh-nyavivisad veéma yatindralseryam || 2 2 ||] sajalam- 
buda . campers 22 yushite mahidharendre [t] 

(19) oe Pa eee Oe . Sipatin’ éara nikuiije [ |] 23 ||} gavakshar iryyil suvithivedik&-[su]rendrakanyé- 
pti [ | ] manoharastambhavibhanga- 

(20.) nade . {uddhu}rachaityamandira| rl] 24 || ]ma...-- talasannivishta-vi .... - mano[ bhz}- 

ramaih [ | ] aye ichimvumabinidhbng| i} nagendraveémAdibhirs 
(BL) :c6 3 C2511] re Pe = Ser ee a ee [|] gtishmarkkasya cha kiranopatal pa]- 






tal pla arvartuprahitarhopabhogssoeyih ! 26 | ] ; 


1 Unfortunately, it has not been possible to determine cela the very seit eile 6-9 
(IL 5-7), whieh have baffled Bhagwanlal Pandit also They look like Métrdchhandas, allied to the Vaitdliya, 
with fourteen to sixteen mAtris in each pada; but they do not agree with any of the varieties noticed by the 


hae elias See the new readings and restorations, therefore, remain uncertain. From the extent of the 
lacuna between pravarase and sya in vs. 9a (1. 7), it seems impossible that only one syllable should have been lost ; 
The reading—pravarasenas tasya—thus obtained, re- 


pet ae to fill it, and these were bably nas ta. 
| 1, Rudresena, has already been mentioned in 1. 6, and because the Seoni 











with the plates. = name bo Freire snd he comms rare le :m. 7 re 
it as Rudrasena, as in the grants. "In va 8 (1 7) tke m 


and suggests that tanayas tasya, “the son of that,” should be su 
fesrenic geo st: ont 


first legible word is parthivendrasya, “ of the best of princes, 
pplied before it; and as Rudrasena’s son was 
after it se; it seems highly 





° S117, Read “anarendrabtati. 
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(22.) . . . . [su}rendramandirAn4[th]-ruchiman[ma]ndarakanda ....[|]..---- ee eee teen eee ha{ th }- 
yathepsita . [|| “) asama| prati|rochane girer-vaka 
(FRY alg ‘Sens sramé , ey SA any are wee ee aa faonch aie LS Laem ws = Pe 
janena ills <outineass ee chakre [ | ] [eta 
(24.) . . . . layanarh surendramauli-[prabho]pachtta . . h&ya [|] 29 ||] mivedya saighdya .... gya- 
| SE EEE sa Varahadevah | | } ati ektheear saallitva 
(25.) .-. . . Sdst& Sugatapradastah [|| 30 ||] sfndrambhodabhujangabhoga .....ma....... nna 
manag sildlakapilair yyavat karair bhdsvarah! [ | ] tavach chhe 
(26.).. - « » sevyatam antarmmandaparatna{m e]tad amalarh ratnatrayodbhavita[m || 31 |j ] 
vividilalepianabuva Semenina mahadbhir girir aya 
Gijisoea heen). *s ddhya [|] yad api cha samastavyastadoshaprahin& [d] [vi]Satu padam agokarh nirjvarath 
sintam 4ryya [1h || 32 || 
1° “ Having adored [Buddha who taught].......:. .. the extinction of the high 


rising flames of the three worlds’ sins, I will declare the ancient succession of kings, 

2. “There was a famous twice-born man on earth [named] Vindhyasakti, whose 
strength grew in great battles—whose valour, when he was angered, could not be overcome 
even by the gods .. . . . mighty in gifts. 

3. “He whose majesty was equal to that of Indra and of Upendra (Vishnu), who by 
the ied of his arm gained [the whole world], became the banner of the VakAtaka 
oe ee te 

4. “He, covering in battle the sun with the dust-clouds raised by his horses’ hoofs, 


making his enemies......... . . caused them to become prone to salute, 
5. “‘ Having conquered his enemies, livssa hke the king of gods, he strenuously exerted 
himself to (gain) spiritual merit... .. +. is Die 


6. “His son was Pravarasena, whose lotus-feet were kissed by the rays from the gems 
on the heads of [hostile] princes, and whose eyes resembled fresh opening lotuses. 

7. “ The rays of thesun ... 2.2.4.0... , Pravarasena’s son was [Ru|drasena, 
who conquered all armies. 

8. “[The son] of [that] king, [Pri]thivi[shena].... . peed cea [having conquered) 
the lord of Kuntala, righteously ruled the earth. 

9. “His excellent son was P .varasena, who gained exalted rule. , Perse Gis 

RG 8] FP | WG oso ae vatds . [was]. . . . who, having obtained the kingdom when 
eight years of age, ruled well, 

11. “His son was..king...... on earth Devasena, through whose are, 
enjoyments....... of the king of gods. ..-. .. 

12. “Through the greatness of the BS he merit t of [that] king, Hastibhoja.... 
the abode of . . . virtues, a treasury of ..... on earth [became his minister]. 

13. “. . . broad and stout of chest, intensive: ee Apt 3 oi he resembled a scent- 

elephant [¢ comeing a point of the horizon. | 

14. “Good, modest. ....... . agreeable,obedient................... 

15. “ Likewise, as, owing to his desire for the good of the world (?), he well and happily 
protected it, he was . always dear and accessible like... . , a mother, like a friend. 








' Read karair bhdskarah (Bhagwanlal). 
* * Metres :—éill. 1, 2. Upajati. 3. Upendravajra. 4. Upajati. 5. Upajati or Upendravajra, 6-9. Metre 
doubtful. 10. Upajati or Upendravajra. 11, Upendravajra. 12. Indravajra. 13. Upajati. 14, 15, Upendra- 





vajra. 
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Gl, ws vans cg Re eke Rie er eicaeen is Om The king, being at ease, and having installed 
[him], there attached himself to enjoyments according to his heart’s desire. 
17. “ Then his son became [king]........++5+. . Harishena, who in beauty 


resembled Hari, Rama, Hara, Cupid, and Indra, who was brave like a lion. 
18. “He [conquered] Kuntala, Avanti, Kaliiga, Kosala, Trikdta, Lata, 


20. Beloved by... ., of staid and tranquil mind, endowed with the virtues of 
liberality, patience, and Mhiadeintit intent on justice, he ruled righteously [excelling by] 
glory, spiritual merit, and great qualities. 
ed D1: Sor aad wie sagt. ae he he laid up a very great store of merit, after which 
he, to whom the sacred law is a a helper to gain the other world, made a prison (?) all around 
for the teacher of the world. 

22. ‘Life, age, wealth... .. +++ ++> . For the sake of his parents he built a 
splendid house to be inhabited by the best of seamaios 

23. “On the best of mountains, the top of which [ts covered] with water-bearing clouds, 


and en is inhabited by serpent-lords .....- +++ e+ssee0s 
“ Adorned with windows, spires, beautiful beeeacat Lodges, statues of the nymphs of 
ries and the like, [supported] by lovely pillars and stairs....... a lofty Chaitya-building. 
| 25... 6 op. . placed on the-ground....... lovely....--- a store- 
house ot ..... with dwellings of Nagas and the like.......- 
96.8 54 a- Oe a ee and warmed by the heat of the rays of the 
summer sun, affording the enjoyment of comfort at all seasons. 
97. 5 ccaceraep ye. aD of the palaces of the lords of the gods, [standing in the] 
ravines of the brilliant mount Mandara....-+-+-+=+- 
28. “On the exceedingly brilliant .... ofthe. . mountain. ..-+-+++-++++: 
29. “ That cave clothed in the brilliance of Indra’s crown, which the joyous and pleased 
people affectionately 2 | ge ela ete ad a 
30. “ Having presented [the cave] to the community of monks... . . that 


Vardhadeva, together with the crowd of his relatives, having enjoyed the re ala of a 


king. ...... aruler, praised by Sugata. 
31. “ As long as [the earth rests] on the . . folds of the serpent, [and] the sun 


shines with rays yellow like red arsenic, so noe ae this pure [cave], which internally 
three gems | Buddha, 


contains a gem-like hall, and which was made for the sake of the 


Dharma, Sangha], be enjoyed . 
32. eal mountain, which possesses 
habited by yreat May ame the uae by icamunding all its 


manifold sins, enter that state which is free from sorrow and pain, that is tranquil and 
worthy.” 






_* # 








1 Metres :—él 16. ke 17. Sa aa ONE: 18. Varhéasth’ 19. Aupachchhandasika, 20. Indra- 
hhandasike 22. Upsiit 93, Aupachchhandasike, 24. Vashiastha. 25. Upajaiti. 


vara. « A070 chehh ! 
26 Praharshint 27, 28. Aupachchhandasika 29, Vasantatilaka 30. Upendravajra. 31, Sarddlavikridta. 
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Remarks. 


Mr. Bhat Daji, in 1863,’ was the first to give a tolerably accurate facsimile and 
transcript of the inscription on Cave XVI., as well as of the other Ajanta inscriptions. In 
his opinion,” Vindhyagakti was the first prince of she Vakdtaka race, and was probably 
identical with the chief of the Kailakila Yavanas* mentioned in the Purdnas.' Among 
other speculations, Pravira (according to him, Pravara), whom the Vdyupurdna makes 
the son of Vindhyasakti, was the same as Pravarasena II. The remarks prefixed to 
Pandit Bhagw4nlal Indr4ji’s improved transcript and translation,’ are much more correct 
and free from the extravagances which disfigured Mr. Bhai Daji’s speculations. 

Owing to the fragmentary state of the Ajant& inscription, it is impossible to aay 
whether one or more names may not have been lost in the four lines (Il. 2-5), or whether 
they contained the eulogy of Vindhyagakti alone, and that the words, Pravarasenas tasya 
putrobhit, “his son was Pravarasena,” may mean that the latter was Vindhyagakti’s son. 
The chief discrepancy, however, between the Vamédvali or genealogy in this inscription 
and in the Seoni ud Chammak grants, is that it makes Pravarasena II. the son of 
Prithivishena, while the grants insert Rudrasena II. between them. But as the Ajanta 
inscription dates three reigns, or about eighty years, later than the grants, and was issued, 
not by the king himself, but by a minister, while even the grants say little about Rudra- 
sena II., whose reign was probably a short one, the omission may be excused, or explained 
as omitted purposely. The two genealogies may be represented thus :— 


1. Vindhyaéakti, cir. A.D, 285-310 
2. Pravarasenal.,son(!), ,, 310-345 Prayarasena 1. 
3. (Ru)drasena I., son, » 345-360 Rudrasena I, grandson, 





4. Prithivishena, son, » 860-410 Prithivishena, son. 
5. Omitted. »  £10-420 Rudrasena IL, son. 
6. Pravarasena IL, son, » . 420-450 — Pravarasena IL., son. 
7. —— son, » 450-475 

8. Devasena,son, » 475-500 

9. Harishena, son, » 900-520 


No. 4. The subjoined transcript ‘has been prepared from the new facsimile (pl. lvi), and 
does not differ much from Pandit Bhagwanlil’s.6 The translation differs, however, a good 
deal from the earlier ones, and the differences somewhat affect the historical interpretation 
of the document. 

Pandit Bbagwanlal is probably right in assuming that the Harishena mentioned in 
| 21 is the Vakataka prince whose name occurs in Ajanta No. 3, and that the VakAtakas 
were the lords paramount whom these rulers obeyed. The characters belong to the 





* Jour. Bom, B. R. As. Soe., vol. vii, pp. 53-74. 
® Ibid, p. 66. 

, ” The Ajanta inscription (vy. 2) distinctly states that the Vakitaka Vindbyagakti was a “ distinguisher 
Arya” (dvijak prakdsah), while the Kailakila, according to the Purtnas, was a foreigner—not necessarily a Greek. 
Not a single name in the Kailakila dynasty agrees with those of the Vakatakas ; and all the MSS, of the Véyx, 
consulted by Prof. H. H. Wilson, Dr. Hall, and myself, give the name Previra, not Provara. — 

* Vishnu-Purdya (ed. Hall), vol. iv, pp, 209-211, | 

* See Cave-Temple Inscriptions, pp. 69, seqq. 

° Cave-Temple Inscriptions, p. 73, seq. 
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Northern, or rather the central group of alphabets. With the Southern alphabets they 
have nothing to do, as is evident from the forms of ta and na used here. The inscription 
probably belongs to the end of the fifth or the beginning of the sixth century 4 0. 
‘The Vamsdvali is as follows :— 

2, pene 

3, a nee, 

4, Upeingers 

5. Kacha L 

7. Niladisa 

8. Kécha IL 

9. Krishnadasa 


10. ° not known Ravisimba 
The names show that the family deity of the Aynanry was iaiatente, The first 
prince began, probably, to reign about 250 A.D. 
tS aera mé{vanizh}-prapamya vidyStrayaparaga[th] munim [|] vihfraditur vyavaditakarmano 


nidhinopansyah Karishyate || 
ne[{na}-labdh&tmabhivasya naré 







hipasya [|] dhyitatapatrasya bablitva putras-sitatapatro 














[3] . easy pun ete [|] nyipates tanayo babhitva tasy[4] 
[4]. keepers n ‘Upsndraguptah [|] samabhid ava . s suto’ tha tasya- 
[5.) . te fou [iia Kinja Bhikshud&sah { | ] pracitho bhuvi ntaddeasitnabnripatio tasya 
[6.] . a sae eek opal Kacha iti pradiptaktrttih [|] nripater atha tasya Krishnaddsab-kulavarha- 
[7.] - idee chandrakaravadataveshA. [|] abhavat paripirpachandravaktré-vinaydchdra- 
[8.] . peers geen nig dyotakarim avape[|] tasy&i cha tasyamburuhdyatakshav-uttaptachamik 

[9]... ernie Mt fpsdyujmmsinbapatina kumirauf |] ekAdhipatyath prathamovatdrarh *daddhre 
voy ens} hy pte 
[11]. he Ses 2 eS ee Ue [i] dhasauh&rddaf yada |np:sidinayos-sadanukflyena 
[12.] . eae vision : ae apy aniviryyaddsanah [|] purdkyitodbhavitabhimavikramab-kantyasi pro- 
[13.] . ie = es ’ . vadhairyyt aA -, joh [1] achityasamjfiay sachivas tatah parari-vyavivig 









| inscription, sava that avanas euto or apajas’ wut may be 





1 4 Pandit Bhegwieltl, who hiss econ the origi 
read. ee the last letter is illegible. 


prathamo babhira, as the sense requires. The va is very indistinct, and may be 


tended ‘Tas aid ha are leat 4o be distinguished in this inscription. 
: efor te,” Te an bare ly to be dtngned in Oh ocr o distinctly visible, But the reading 


, . 
is certain, as sense and grammar require the form vijahrushol, the gen. loc. part. perfect act. vijahriva: : 
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CS eae ee tatosham ||]  bhfyadssrutatyigadayapramoda-maitrikshamaviryya- 
dhiyas sisheve \ 
1 Ge? ore eee: -» +... [na}rendrfn[ |] pradastavrittan suvisuddhavyitto-vmttena samyakshu- 
bhitonuchakre ! || aM 
POT kon aie Wcksnnees ae ae er chakra [ | ] artthikasyArtthijanas tathaiva-kirtti{m]? kritartthah pratha- 
yam babhiiva ll 

ALR) Gua arte pie -.... 8a. . bhiplutakshén [|] amdmuchad ‘vittavisarggadakty4-putradhicheshtan 

ELD pequremncrtetat Pare FG he _- «+++. + [ye]na putravat [ | ] anfchivarhsopi hi yasya hridgatarh-vidanravadh yasa- 
[ya}suddhisampadam | | 

AS aR rae cite Sg ee karini sadyah [|] Sg el sa ae dar bear ad 

._ bhavad apeyuh | | 

LS a ers a eas ei) ene - yogah [| ] yaéorh[su]bhié * chandrams chigubhraih-jjagat samagra- 
{th vi}malaii chakira || | 7 

bE se sr ou tae <a Sea ROE amg vadan4ravindachandre [ | ] paripflayati kshitindrachandre-Harishene 
hitakfrini prajandm }{ 

LS RAPP Se ee re tyadbhutapunyaraéi[h |] [chak]r[e] bhuva* stipavih&rabhish4-danodayaié - 
chartthif ee Ue : 

iY Ge a ae ora . na{dajvadbhifh |} ........ . hadbhira....ma. sahyeplde | 

a Bn See ae oe . glmbbtryyagunair upetam [|] nivesitintarmunirtjachaitya -€ ar 

& mandaparatnam etat || | 

SOU ine elv ne tera wl tate Race aus . Vipularh visrijya [|] achtkarach chaityam[aht}nakalpam-alpatmabhih 
kalpanayy adokyam I 

£2 FACS eee >++.+.. mayanébhirdmam [|] nyavtvidat svadulaghuprasanna-ditaprakamambuma- 

Raison Moria el 2 Ssneteemenothieetey |!) anya[rh]gadesesya digi pratichyam-achikarad gan- 
dhakutim udaram || 

FAO eres eee ak hk 2 ddhitayodyatasarvvakarmmaga [1] ean ipdearitairsnhiiiaeiddheye- 
Bhayaate abhishta bhuvi sarvvasampadah || | 

GATS os, rae ere es pranayena mandapa{h |] karotu tavat kuéalodayarh satarh-nihanti yavad 
ravir + ailiblite tana Or 
dio Pacettter sc Having adored the ascetic who completely knows the three sciences 


[ Pitakas], I will set seth: a description of the donor of the Vihdra whose deeds are 
pure. : 
a FE ns - » to the king who had obtained existence through . . . . and who 
wore a parasol tote his head], a a son named Dhritardshtra was born, whe possessed a 
white parasol. 
8. “(The son]... .. of that king was Harisimba, whose face was lovely a as a 

lotus, and the moon. Again, the ollspring of that king was king SaurisAmba, possessed 
of spotless beauty. 

4, “(His son — ape ee ee .. » resplendent Upendragupta of wingieel fame. 
To him was born a . . . son, whose famous name was king Kacha. 











1%. Ye: Wand ‘sieeacdecaaae : 
* 1 16. Read Hirttim, as an object to prathaydim babhdva is required. In tathaiva the second letter is 
uot quite plain. | ; 
* L. 20. yasoméubhih looks like yasombubhih, as Pandit Bhagwanlal reads. But the resemblance is caused — 
only by the loss of the left-hand vertical stroke of the éa. 
* L. 22. Read chakre bhuvam........ . bhatshdm, 
® L. 28. Read ‘sarvvakarmandm. 


* The relation of Upendragupta to Saurisamba, and that of Bhikshudase to Kacha, is, of course, not certain. 
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5. “(From him was descended]..... m order to deposit his fame on earth, 
Bhikshudasa. The son of that ruler was called NiladAsa, famous on earth. 

6. “‘[ His son was]....... he who is known as KAcha, of brilliont fame. Then 
Krishnad&sa became the increaser of the splendour of that king’s race and line. 

7. “(His wife] was Suchandr&,’ the daughter of ..... .. ., clad in garments 
pure as the moon’s rays, whose face resembled the full moon, whose ornaments were modesty 
and virtuous conduct. 
| Se a a td RS obtained . . . . causing brilliancy ... On her he [begat 

two lots oyed: almond-eyed [sons], ae bodies lovely like basntahed gold. 

9. “. 2... 4. . two princes resembling Pradyamna and Samba, The elder one 
bore the office of sole ruler, the second bore the appellation, RavisA mba. 

OS NAP ABs el Pee [with or by] ASmaka and others . . . having 


apc some with very peat pam shone like sun and moon, 
11. gS er ee es ee tees Py , while those two whose creeper-like 
friendship aid Holy, had grown very aes were living always in concord and happiness, 
12. “The thunderbolt of . . . . whose decree is not to be evaded even-by..... 
and whose dread strength is pciiea by deeds done in former existences, was hurled on 


the younger one.’ 
Afterwards a minister, called Achitya, 


13. ey eg es * ¢« * &£ & #8 ee ee ee ee ae 
made the great tree of sptionsl merit grow. , 
| 14 EE ee ae Oe he worshipped those who possess great learning, 


liberality, mercy, conibentniant friendship, patience, heroism and wisdom.’ 
| free wer ye . Greatly moved by [their] conduct, he whose own 


conduct was very pure tusttatee the princes. whose conduct is praised.* 
16, “He made.........+.+.s s+ ss; and likewise needy men whose wants were 


17. ee a a a eS . . « by the power of an expénditure of wealth, 
he who was touched = compassion freed those sp were struggling with cares for their 


sons, and those whose eyes were overflowing . 
18. “By whom as byason......- oe 
learned men:® . 9.5 4) ss ee ee ee ee 


the store of purity of whose heart even 


1 The restoration of the queen’s name, Suchandré, is suggested by the following considerations :—Firstly, 
a short syllable has been lost before chandrd, and the three syllables together form a separate word ; secondly, 
Suchandra is a not unusual name for males and females ; thirdly, the verse contains two puns on chapdrd, whenco 


occurred in the queen’s name, 
ee ris eencteg ok aa pee to that tia pee ci perished suddenly by an accident or died of a disease, 
3 This and the following verses refer, in my opinion, solely to the minister, the donor of the vihira’ Tho 
persons whom he worshipped or served are the Bauddha monks 
« Greatly moved by (their) conduct, z.c., by the piety of the monks, “he imitated the princes,” te, he showed 


viasey nowgh tho lator part ofthe verse is almost completely presorved, it scoms immponible to acopt the text 
as correct. ‘In tho transcript the words have been given exactly according to the facsimile, It eceme that some 
mistake of the engraver or poet is concealed in vidanravadhydsaya’. Tho sense seems to be that even learned men, 
== those acquainted with the sacred law, hnd to acknowledge the:ministers purity of heart 

" 6 ‘The general sense of the verse seems to be that misfortunes fed (apeynh peynk) from the pious minister being 
overcome by his supplications (prumididna) addressed to Buddba (sarveajtabidve). I do not risk a translation, es 
there seems to be a corruption in *siddhih, which, as it stands, interrupts the construction. 
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20 F nutelped are ae ...«.zs He purified the whole world by the light of his 
fame, which was resplendent like the rays of the moon. 
21. “ While [that] moon-among princes, Harishena, who did what was sad for his 


subjects, tuled . 2. 1 ee ee ee ee eee 

Seixas oo nen 4 ge Seems he who possessed a prodigious store of 
merit adorned the earth with stipas and whdras, and gave great joy to the needy by 
lavish liberality. 

by eee eae a ee ae ae eee ge RS ae ge ee es 

Bae oo bere: Soa nates Pia Bal eds eee =o this monolithic, gem-like hall, in 


which a Chaitya of the king of ascetics ‘has been placed, and which is endowed with the 
excellent qualities of depth and...... 


BB... agaist. «bares GIs having exipelided much [money], he caused to be built a perfect 
Chaitya, [the beauty ¥] which cannot be imagined by little-souled men. 

Sia ces dee kar sean ee he placed [in it] a great reservoir, charming to the eyes, 
[which is filled] with sweet, pure, clear, cool, and copious water. 

Dei t! rve- Sage sad vat OG On the other side of his [Buddha’s ?] body, towards the 
west, he et: to be built a beautiful gondhakutt, pleasing to the eye. 

BB cel enacbs Apes ene ea may all desired success on earth attend those who, with 


all their acts, strive for the welfare of those [monks], ' in fulfilment of the PaTeee: to the lord 
of Munis. 

O95, hone sengnscn wters age ~ + - may, [aus] hall, Eien} out of affection, 80 long 
increase the comfort of the saints, as the biog chases the darkness away with his rays.” 


. 


No. 5. A fragment on a pilaster in Cave XX" (pl. lviii)— 


[1.] [deyadharmmo}ya[rh] mandape . . 
[2.]... pautrasya Kyi . 
[4.] . sya dharmma haga... . 
[5.] trasya jayath .. . 
[6] lyakalapri...... 
[8] nvamika....... 
[9.] punya(th) tadbhajvatu mdtripityi] 
[11.] [rajtd}ntv[4}p[eaye]? 
According to this transcript, the inscription recorded the donation of a “ hall,” man- 
dapa, by Upendra or Upendra gente! whose father and grendisther were named. The 


father’s name may have been Kril shea] or Kril shyaddsa], 

No. 6 (pl. lviii). The subjoined transcript agrees almost exactly with Pandit Bhagwanlal’s, 
most of whose restorations have also been ere oy The deme eg on the other hand, 
differs considerably from his. 

The. characters in which the inscription is written belong to the central group of 
oes dni Os differ from the southern 5 fe of the ee — and other 








t Cave-Temple " crigtio ions, pp. 76, 77. - 
+ Pandit Bhagwanla?s restoration of lines 1 and 9-11 seems to be correct, but his readings in lines 2, 3, and 
6 certainly do not agree with the facsimile, 
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inscriptions in the forms of na and ta, which resemble those used in the Valabhi and 
Gurjara 4sanas, They come very close to the inscriptions in Caves XVI. and XVIL., 
and probably belong to the latter half of the sixth or beginning of the seventh century A.D. 

The language is faulty and ungrammatical Sanskrit, containing a number of peculiar 
Buddhistic phrases. It is such as might be expected to be written by a Bauddha Acharya 
(vs. 19) who, like the Jaina Yatis of our days, possessed only a superficial knowledge of the 
Brahmanical idiom. According to the inscription, the person who ordered Cave XXVI. to be 
excavated, and provided the funds for the work, was a monk called Buddhabhadra (vs. 13). 
His agents were the monk Dharmadatta and his own pupil Bhadrabandhu (?), who 
superintended the actual work. Buddhabhadra seems to have been no common monk 
(vs. 7). The nature of the work which he performed clearly indicates that he possesse 
siderable wealth. His friendship with the minister of the king of Aémaka, in whose 
honour the cave was excavated, and the epithet “ abhijanopapanna” (vs. 16), which seems 
to mean that he was of noble family, indicate, too, that he was more than a common begging 
friar. Perhaps we shall not err, if we assume that he occupied a position analogous to that 
of a Jaina Sripfj and was the spiritual head of some Banddha sect. The fact that he 
mentions “his striving for the welfare of the people” (vs. 16), and “his having taken 
upon himself the care of the people,” may be adduced in support of this view. 

It is at present impossible to trace the two ministers of the Aémaka king, Bhavvirdja 
and Devar4ja, who held office one after another. But the Sthavira Achala, who is men- 
tioned (vs. 6) as one of the former builders of Viharas, is known from Hiwen Thsang’s 
Mémoires (tom. ii. p. 152), It is stated there that the Arhat, ‘O-che-lo, a native of Western 
India, traced his mother (who had died, but. had been born again as a woman) to a village 
in Mah4rAshtra, converted her: to ‘Buddhism; and, touched by the kindness he had 
received from her who had born and nursed him, and thinking with emotion of the acts in 
hee former life, caused a convent to be built (on the eastern frontier of the kingdom of 

fahdrashtra) in order to thank her for her great benefits. M. St. Julien transliterates 
'O-che-lo by Achara, but that is certainly a mistake, as Achala comes much closer to the 
Chinese sounds. Moreover, the epithet hkritakrityendpi satd, “though his desires were 
fulfilled,” which is applied to Sthavira Achala, seems directly to refer to the story of ’O-che- 
lo’s finding and converting his mother. If the identification of our Achala with Hiwen 
Thsang's ’O-che-lo be accepted, the conjecture that Hiwen Thsang meaut to describe Ajanta’ 
in his account of the monastery on the eastern frontier of Mahdrishtra gains in probability. 











[1.] ee segs ih apee dees 
[2] punar api marapidi yena samys? dharmmaté cha labdha [|] éivam abhayam 


andlays pelea pera jagatdch a uaa . 2 Ii) 
[3.] tato x saris hidh&na[th}-bhavaty avandhyarh vipularh mahérttharh [|] pradattam ekarh kusumasi 









cha pineal hetu[h |j 3 |j] 





1 Cave- Temples, p. 282; Cunningham (Geography, pp. 555, 556) suggests that Ajanta might be meant, but prefers 
ml; Comin mpg. 560 matt ti - The Asmakas 


are mentioned by Varaha Mihira, Brihat Samhita, ix. 18, xi 55, xvi 11, xvii. 15, xxxii 15 ; in xiv, 22 he places them 
sre rr and, in a note on this verse, Dr. Kern identifies them with the Assekanoi of the Greeks —J. 


2 1, 2, The sign after samya is not clear. Pandit Bhagwanlal reads it as keht, which, in my opinion 
impossible. I believe that it is meant for gji, and that the phrase must be read samyag,jitam, instead of eamyag- 
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[4.] ata iha vidusha Tathagateshu-prothitagun4dhikalokavatsaleshu [|] kritam anusaraté janens karvya-drava- 
karundbridayeshv ati- | 
[5.] va bhakti{h) || [4 ||] deva nirastavijayas savipattikatvach-chhapena Sarbhur api kfcharalochanobhiit || Krish- 
povasopi vasam &patitontakasya-tasmaj jayarhti . . 
[6.] Sugataé bhayavipramuktah | [5 ||] Sthavirichalena munina s&sanam udbhAvayarhkritajiiena! [| ] kritekritye- 
nfpi sata éailagriharh karitarh ééstuh || (6 || )- | 
[7.] prag eva hodhisattvair bhavasukhakémais cha mokshakAmaié cha [| ] sarhvidyam@navibhavaih katharh na 
karyyA bhave. kirttih || [7 ||] yavat kirttir loke tavat svargge- 
[8.] shu modati cha dehif | Jchandrarkkak@lakalpa karyya kirttir mahtdhreshu |] [8 ||] anekajanmantarabaddha- 
sauhridash-sthirath kyitajfiazh sudhiyath vipaéchitam [ |] 
[9.] surdsurAcharyyamateshu kovidarh-mah4nubhavasmaker4jamantrinam |j [9 ||] lokajiiam ekantasamantabhad- 
[10.] namramfrttirh-khydtish * gatarh sachcharitaih prithivyarh {| [10 ||] dandas&dhyani karyyani vyiy&maikerasiny 
api-yas sadhayati simnaiva nripater mantripuigava[h) || [11 ||] ittharmh | . 
[11.] bhatosya putropi Devariijo dhurarhdharah{ |] pitaryy uparate yena padam unnAmita[rh] gunaih || [12 ||} tarh 
[12.] karitah Sugatalaya[h || 13 ||] Agamya Dharmmadattaii cha bhikshuth sachchhishyam eva cha [|] Bhadrabu- 
dhum ® idarh vedma tabhyarh nishpaditarh cha me || [14 || ] yad atra pupyarh tat teshA[rh] 
(13.] jagata{zh] cha bhavaty idarh [ | ] saryvamalagunavyatamahabodhiphaléptaye * | [15 ||] yo Buddhagdsanagatirh 
nabuddhya jato-bhikshur vvayasy abhinavebhijanopapanna[h | ] ; : 
(14.] bahuvratah slaviduddhachet@-lokasya [moks nfijya kritadhikarah |j [16 {)] na samhsfrapannarh éubham api- 
[tu k]inchich chhubhakararh-vipako divyo - 
[15]; +e: te + ch& mlyama [|]5+ ; lok@rtthdya prasritamana - punyamahato{dht]rina[rh] bhavati 








Bu re 
[16.] na jagatam |}[17 ||] crrerrYrs valabhirnnanindaja-- ; ; [| ] golang laninada 
*Y PT Ter, rrere fF 
[17.] yogtévaradhyfsite veimedarh jana , ; ; janak bhfityai , pratishthapitarh || [18 |j ] pirvvapi cheyam tenaiva 
dribddhAchiryyena saugati [|] lokachi{ntamu]padaya........ -{l] 19 {1}® si 

1. “ Victory to him who pays attention to and’strives for the welfare of the people, who 
destroys ..... . comforts, who knows the highest aim [of men], in whom all the three- 
fold spotless qualities have been developed, [who has freed men from fear), and who sheds 
the spotless radiance of mercy. 

2. “He who completely conquered repeated deaths and the like’ [misfortunes], and 
who obtained eternal youth and immortality does good to the world, though he has reached 
the happy, fearless, and houscless city of emancipation. 

3. For this cause, adoration and praise [offered to him] remains not without its 
reward, and yields great and abundant advantage; and if on that occasion® even one 
flower be offered, it becomes the cause of the reward called heaven and final liberation. 








iL. 6. Read udbhdvayat, as Pandit Bhagwinlal suggests. 

2 L. 10. Read numramirtim ;—’mantripwigavah, — 

eL 12. The last ligature in the second name is uncertain. It looks like didhum, But Pandit BhagwAnlal’s 
emendation, Lbhadrabandhum, is probable. | 

4L. 13, Read servvdmalayunavydpta®, Pandit Dhagw&nlil’s reading, dhydia*, is against the facsimile ; 
*vydtta” would also give senso. _ | | 

5 L. 15. Possibly prasritamana[sdm] pugyamahatdm is to be read; Pandit E 
sul:ha[bhogdya), cannot stand, as na is distinct before jagatim (line 16). : 
| ® L, 17. Possibly jana[sevitam] or jana[saritutats) may have been the original reading; read drilxthdchdryena ; 
it must remain doubtful if saxgatt or saugatim is the correct reading. In the former case the word would have to 
bo taken with pragustih, which doubtlessly stood in the last pada of the mutilated anushtubh ; in the latter it 

T Repeated deaths and the like, i.¢., the repetition of births, sickness, old age. 

8 | take yatru cha to refer to namaskiragundbhidhaaam, “ adoration and praise.” 


inlal’s restoration, 
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4, “Therefore, a wise man who seeks rewards, must devoutly worship the Tathdgatas’ 
reward, whose virtues are famous, who are exceedingly affectionate towards the people, and 
whose hearts melt with pity. 

5. “The Dévas through being [themselves] subject to miseries have lost the power 
of conquering [the misfortunes of others]. In consequence of a curse, Sambhu even 
was afllicted with blinking eyes.* Krishna, though he obeyed no other man’s sway, fell 
under the sway of Death. Therefore the Sugatas, who are freed from fear, are [alone] 
victorious. 

6. “The ascetic Sthavira Achala, who glorified the faith and was grateful, caused to 
be built a mountain-dwelling for the Teacher, though his wishes were fulfilled. 

7. “How much more must not fame in this world be acquired by opulent Bodhisattvas, 
both by those who are desirous of mundane happiness and by those who desire final liberation 2 

8. “A corporeal being rejoices in heaven as long as his fame [remains] among men. 
Therefore it is meet to acquire in the mountains a fame which lasts as long as moon and sun 
endure. | 
9. ‘*[In honour of} the minister of the high-minded Agmaka king, who was bound to 
him by friendship during many births, who was firm, grateful, clever, wise, and learned in 
the opinions of the teachers of the gods and of the demons ;* 

10. “ Who knew the world, was lucky in small and great affairs,‘ fulfilled the desires of 
all needy men, was eloquent, exalted by his virtues, [bué] lowly through modesty, and gained 
fame on earth by his virtuous conduct ; 

11. “Who, being a most excellent minister of the king, settled* by peaceful means 
even the most tedivus business, which is [usually] settled by severity [only] ——. 

12. ‘‘ His son, Devardja, in like manner became a man of business [in the king’s ser- 
vice], and, after his father’s death, exalted his dignity by his virtues ——. 

13. “In honour of that Bhavviraja, and of his [own] parents,’ the monk Buddha- 
bhadra has caused a temple of Sugata to be erected. , 

14. “ When I had recourse to the monk Dharmadatta, and [my] good pupil Bhadhra- 
bandhu, those two constructed this temple for me. | 

15. “ May the merit which is in this [work] procure for those three * and the world the 
reward of mahdbodhi, which is filled with all spotless qualities. | 

16. “ He who, possessed of noble birth,’ became, after he had perfectly learnt the path 











1 Dravakarundhridayeshu is bad Sanskrit, though its meaning, “ karunddravahridayeshu,” is plain. 
I take kdchara with Bhagwanlal for kd + chara, The Petersburgh Dictionary translates it by “ glassy,” 
BOD a ting it with kdcha, 
3 T take satd as pres, part. with hritakrityendpi, not as an adjective. 
.  * The construction is altogether ungrammatical. The accusatives in this verse are governed by uddisya, “ in. 
honour of,” which occurs in verse 13, though a parenthetic description of Bhavviraja’s son, Devaraja, intervenes in 
verse 12. The “opinions” are the treatises on polity by Brihaspati and Usanaa 











* The phrase, ekdntasamantabhadram, has probably a double sense, and means also, “who in some respects 
6 Gite literally “‘ settles ;” but as we learn from verse 12 that Dhavvirdja was dead, it becomes 
necessary to translate it by “ settled.” 


? Mdtdpitaram is bad Sanskrit for mdtdpitarau, and probably used only because the correct form did not fit 
the metre. 

8 Teshdm, “ those three,” i.e., Bhavviraja and the donor's parents. =; AS Banh | 

® Abhijanopapannah, “ possessed of noble birth,” may possibly mean, ‘‘he who possessed a family,” j.¢., had 


already children, 
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of Buddha’s teaching, an ascetic in his youth, performed many religious observances, purified 
his mind by virtuous conduct, and strove for the final liberation of the people. 
17. “No Bopp obtained in the circle of births produces [real] heprines. ERAS 
18, « This temple, which [as praised by] the people, has been erected for the welfare of — 
[my] parents [on the hali which is tuneful with the songs] of various birds, whose caves 


resound with cries of Goldngila resins whose summit......... , Which is 
inhabited by lords of Yogis. | 

19. “And this Buddhistic [inscription or eulogy], given above, has been likewise com- 
posed by the Acharya, after he had taken upon himself the care of the people... . .” 


No. 7, under a statue outside Cave XXVI.— 
[1.] Deyadharmoyarh S‘ akyabhikshor bhadanta-Gundkarasya yad atra punyath tad bhavatu mdAtdpitararh 
~pirvvangamam kritva 
[2.] sarvasatvebhya anuttara jilandvaptaye 
_—* The Sakya-Bhikshu, the Badanta Gunikara’s meritorious gift: may whatever merit 
is in this be for the attainment of supreme knowledge by all sentient beings, mother and 
father being first.” 
No. 8 (pl. lviii), under a similar statue opposite the last— 
[1.] Orh deyadharmojya ..... 
[3:} yad atra punyamh[tadbhavatu, &c. ] 
[3.] sarvvasatvindmal nuttarajnindvdptaye 7] 


—‘‘Hail! The metitorious gift... . ” &c. 


No. 9 (pl. lviii), under a small sculpture in the right aisle— 
(1.] Deydharmoyam Sikya- 
(2.] bhikshu-Sazhghamitrasya 
—*“The meritorious gift of the Sakya-Bhikshu Sanghamitra.” 


XII. Aganta Parntep Inscriptions.” 


On plate lix specimens are given of the inscriptions painted on the frescoes in the 
Ajanta Caves. The facsimiles indicate pretty clearly that the great majority of these 
inscriptions are of comparatively late date in the history of Indian Buddhism. 

The first four are from the Chaitya cave No. IX. No. 1 is on the front wall inside, over 
the entrance and close to the head of a Bhikshu painted on the wall. It reads— _ 

[Deyadharmmo]yaih Si(Icyabhikeho)- 
a 


i, 


ov iss mith 


—‘‘ The meritorious gift of ik Sakya Bhikshu (or mendicant) Sahghapriya ... .” 


No. 2 is on the first pillar on the left side of the nave, under a painted figure of a stand- 
ing Buddha, in characters of about the sixth century— 
Deyadharmmo updsaka-Jasade- 
vasya 


— The meritorious gift of the pisy -warebiypcr Jasadéva,” 





1 The Golingtla ‘eka es he Guten é Fangura* with long tails and black faces. Langur seems to | 
he a corruption of the Sanskrit word. 2 See ante, p. 45. 
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| No, 3 is on a jamb attached to the first pillar, under the throne of a seated representa- 
tion of Buddha, and in somewhat earlier letters than Nos. 1 and 2— 
Deyadharmmoyarh Bhadanta-(Dia)rmasena(sya) 
—“ The meritorious gift of the reverend Dharmasena.” 
No. 4 is in Pah, on the back wall of the cave under a painted dAgoba, in characters 
perhaps of the fifth century .D., but only fragments of it are left, which read— | 
Deyadshama bha...syama.... 
No. 5 is on the ninth pillar on the left side of the nave, under-a standing Buddha— 
Deyadharmmoyarh Sakyabhikshor bhadanta-Bhadrase(nasya ?) 
—“ The meritorious gift of the Sakya mendicant, the reverend Bhadrasena,” 
No. 6 is in Cave X., on the left wall opposite'the third pillar, and though only a frag- 
ment, the letters belong to the age of the carved inscriptions of the Andhra kings— 
Bhagavasa yatipuvade(va) . . ta yatipatisa yosh... 
—“ Of Bhagava (Buddha), first déva of Yatis . . . master of Yatis .. . 
No 7 is on the same wall, further back, just below a heli of later painting, and is in 
characters of about the sixth century— 


Acharya ..:.. . Sachivasya 
Cae ye atra Ls jap tad bhavatu sarvvasa- 


f 





—‘‘The meritorious gift . ) ~ Aekeibye of Sachiva : may the merit of this be’ 
for (the release) from miseries of all sentient, beings.” 


No. 8 is on the sixth pillar on the right side of the nave in Cave X., at the feet of a 
standing figure of Buddha. The characters may be of about the fifth century— 





— This meritorious gift of the Sakya mendicant Dridhadharma.” 
No. 9 is on the next pillar, below a similar figure— 
— Vipaséi,! the perfectly wise ; (the gift) of Chetikayarika.” 
No. 10 is on the eighth pillar on the left side of the nave— 
Bhadanta Sadattasya 
—‘ Of the reverend Sudatta,” 
No. 11 is on the same pillar, under a seated figure of Buddha, and when complete has 


been identical with the last. 
No. 12 is on the tenth Asi standing) pillar on the same side, on the umbrella over 


a fi of Buddha— 
wae ~ Depa 





' 1 Vipassi is the name of one of the five human Buddhas. 
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No. 13 is on the fifth pillar on the right ‘side of Cave X., below a standing figure of 


Buddha— ire | 
Deyadharmmoyath bhadanta-Silabhadrasya, mata- 


pitaramudi(sya). | 
‘This meritorious gift of the reverend Silabhadra, in honour of father and mother.” 


Nos. 14 and 15 are in Cave XVI., below two seated figures of Buddha, painted on the 
left wall of the hall, in characters of about the sixth century A.D. 

No. 14— 
| Deyadharmmoyath S4kyabhikshor bbhadanta Dapukasya 
yad atra pupyarh tad bhavatu mAtapitro[h] sarvasatvanaii cha- 
nu fia jrajfianfivaptaye | 

—“ The meritorious gift of the Sikya mendicant, the reverend Dapuka: may whatever 

merit is in this be for the attainment of supreme knowledge by mother and father and all 
sentient beings.” 


/ bees Deyadharmmoyarh Sakyabhikshor bbhadanta Dharmmadattasya yad atra (pugyats) 
tad bhavatu matapitros sarvvasatvanaii chinuttarajfianavaptaye. 
This is identical with the preceding, except that the donor's name is Dhs 
has another similar inscription under a third figure beside these. 
_. There are also some fragments in Cave pa. a few names on — in Cave XVII, 
and one fragment. i in Cave XXII. i|- 





rms Hatta, who 


XIII. Guarorkacua Cave Inscriprion. 





The portion of this inscription’ (pl. 1x) which has been preserved gives the pedigree 
Hastibhoja, who, according to v. 10 of this inscription and v. 12 of Ajanta inscription 
No. 3, was the minister of the Vak4taka king Devasena. He belonged to the Valldras, 
apparently a subdivision of the Malabar Brahmanas. His ancestors were :— 

1, Yajfia[pati]; 2. Deva; 3. Soma; 4. Ravi, son of a Kshatriy& wife and ruler of 
Malaya or Malabar; 5. Pravara; 6. Sri-Rama; 7. Kirti. 

The wording of v. 5 makes it probable that Deva also held the office of prime minister— 


Gt is not stated where. The obliterated portion of the document, doubtless, contained an 


account of Hastibhoja’s descendants, among whom must have been the donor of the 
Gulwida cave. 


{1.] Munir munindm amaromaran&[th]-gurur gurinazh pravaro varan@f th | ] 
3 jayaty andbhogavibuddhabuddhir-Bbuddhabhidh{ano] ni[dhi}r adbhutanafth |] ] 
(?.J dharmmas tato dharmmavida pranttas-tatha [gajnas ch&gryatamo ganAnffrh |] 
bhavanti yasmin nihita{h] sup&tre-kérdpakardstanaya py[ujdérh® [|] - 
[3.] asti prakaéo disi dakshinasy@[rh]-Valliranémnish dvijasattamanam[|] 
& brahmanas sa[zh]bhyitapunyakirttirttir-varnéo* mahtyan mahito mahadbhih [ || ] 





1 1 Yor fall dekelle 06s: Cass Mails Taseriptlons,op 80-88, 

2 Cave-Temple Inscriptions, pp. 88 segq. Te Gemstch und Mil moe Re rar 
points from Pandit Bhagwanlal’s, 
3 1, 2. Either *naydh pyuddrdh or °nayd hyuddrdh to be read. 

‘ L. 3. Read *punyakirttir. | 


on, differ in various 
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{4.] tasminn abhid aha/ta}lakshan&ndth-dvijanman4[1h] [pra]thamakalpikanatn [ | ] 
bhrigvatrigarggalhgi}ra[sath] samAno-dvijarshabho Yajiia{patih] ! prakésah [ | ] 
[5.] tadétmajo Deva ivasa Devah-kriti griht nayavin ? kriyavan [i] 
sarajaka[rn] rashtram upetya yas[min-dha}rmyah kriyd (na)tha iva prachakkre [ |j ] 
[6.] Somas tata[h Soma iva]parobha[t-sa] brahmanakshstriyavarhsajasu [1] 
-  [Sru]tismritibhyarh vihita[rtha}kart-dvayi[shu] bharyyasu ma{njo dadhéra [ |] ] 
(7.] sa Kshatriyaya[1h] kulastlavaty4m-utpaday4misa narendrachihnash [}] 
____ Sutarh surdparh Ravinamadheyarh-kritadhi[patyarh] Malaye samagre [i] 
[8] dvijasu chaénydsu sutan udarin-sa[ma]stavedeshu samaptakima[n|] 
Vall[Q}ranamé * digi dakshinasyam-adyapi yesham vasati[r dvijandih 1] 
[9.] Raves sutobhit Pravarabhidhana|h}[Sri-Ré}manimatha babhiva tasmit [\] 
adétmajal Kirttir abhat sukirttir-bbabhiva ta[sméd] atha [Hastibhojah |\ ] 
[10.] [Va]kétake rajati Devasene-gunai{shikoso] bhuvi [Ha]stibhojah [ ]. 





adyapi . tasyabhimana..-........... iyi 
[11.] dhireshu dhimatsu sahotthiteshu-...... . gupfnviteshu [ ] 
«++ [yath] npipaterya ... . Wer oS ee ree Ci] 

[12.] yasy@sanarddha[rh] surasi. ... 2.2... 


[13.] atha devardjasya +t [1] 
[14.] sastkaradhavala [1] 
(15.] sth guna[?]....... 


‘[17.] phale [makhilamilaf]...... | 
[18.] samyagvibhavi®, . 


1. “Glory to him who is called Buddha, the-ascetic among ascetics, the immortal among 
immortals, the teacher among teachers, the best among the good, a store of marvels, to him 
who obtained [supreme] wisdom by abstaining from fruition. — 

2. “ Next [glory to] the Law which-has been promulgated by him who knows the law, 
then [glory to] the Community [of the ascetics], the best of communities, placed in which, 
as in a beautiful vessel, even those who have sinned by committing murder, become 
exalted.* ; 

3. “In the southern country there is an illustrious and very extensive race of most 
excellent Brihmanas called Valliras, that has accumulated religious merit and glory since 
Brahman’s [time], and is worshipped by the great. | 





1 L. 4, The conjecture yajaapatih is probable, because the metre requires-_ .-and only one namo, pajia- 
dharak, besides yajiapatth fulfils this condition, but is little used. | 

* L. 5. P. Bhaywinlal’s conjecture, grihastho, fits the metre, but is impossible, as the ? in grift is quite plain, 

3 L. 8. Read val/drandmndm. 

* Pandit Bhagwa&nlal takes Devarija to be a proper name, and conjectures that he was the minister of the 
Asmaka king mentioned in Ajantd Inscription No. 6, v. 12, and if so, the great grandson of Hastibhoja, and 
grandson of Varahadeva (Ajanta Ins, No, 3, v. 30); but I see no ground for these combinationa, 

’ L. 18 The readings in lines 13, 14, and 17 are very doubtful, especially as the apparent readings do not 
fit the metre, which is Upajati throughout the inscription. : 

® Verses 1 and 2 contain the usual salutation to Buddha, Dharma, and Sathgha, The phrase Adrupakdnistanaydh 
is very ambiguous, as it may be taken as one compound, consisting of kdrépakdra and astanaya, or aa two words, 
ardpakérdh and tanaydh, and as kéra may be interpreted “effort,” or “a Yati,” or “murder,” If it is taken as a 
compound it may be literally translated by “those whose efforts are offences, and who thus cast aside good 
behaviour or prudence,” or by “‘those who offend against ascetics, and thus,” &«, or by “those whose offence is 
“murder, and who thus,” &, If we adopt the second division, tanaydh means “sons,” and kirepakdrdA can again 
be taken in various ways, The pdet, no doubt, intended to puzzle the reader. But, in any case, the ganeral 
sense remains the same, and the half-verse is intended to assert that sinners are purified by joining the 
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4. “In that [family] was born famous Yajfia[ pati], a chief of twice-born men equal to 
Bhrigu, Atri, Garga and Angiras, those Brahmanas of ancient times who are noted for their 
cood qualities. 

5. “ His son was Deva, similar to a god [Deva], a virtuous householder (?) . . . who | 
possessed political wisdom and performed religious rites; under whom, when. he had gained 
possession of the kingdom and of the king, lawful rites were performed, just as in the [teme 
of the] Lord [Buddha] es | ; 

6. “From him sprung Soma, a second moon [soma] as it were. He, following the 
precepts of the revelation and of the tradition, gave his heart to wives [af] two [classes |, 
born in Brihmana and in Kshatriya families. V7" aag site 

7. “Of a Kshatriya wife of high family and good conduct he begat a beautiful son, 
called Ravi, who bore [on his body] the marks of a king, and who ruled over the whole 
Malaya.’ | 

8. “And by other wives of the twice-born [7.e. Bréhmana caste] illustrious sons, who 
obtained their desires in [studying] all the Vedas, and who, called Valltras, dwell even 
now in the southern country. 2 | 

9. “The son of Ravi was he who is called Pravara; from him next sprung Srt Rama. 
His son was Kirti, of good repute [Kirti], and then from him was descended [Hastibhaja]. 

* 10. “ When the VakAtaka, Devasena, was king, Hastibhoja was on earth a treasure 
for those who desire good qualities .. 1... 1. ee eee. E are 





1 For the Hindu lawyer vv. 6,7 have some interest, a3 they clearly show that the ancient custom, which 
allowed Brihmanas to take wives of other castes, prevailed’ and was considered lawful up to the sixth century, 
though the compilers of the modern Nibandhas, such as, Nilakantha and Kamalakara, who are as profoundly 
ignorant of the history of their country as Hindu: schoolmen always are, declare that it is forbidden in the 
Kaliyuga, #.¢. since 3101 B.c. 
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